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“Only one man in 
25 makes good in 
the Miller Plant’’ 





By Creating Uniform Builders 
We Created Uniform Tires 


Each Man a Master—Each Tire a Masterpiece 


ILLER TIRES are known far and wide today 
M as the Uniform Mileage Tires. That means 

wherever Millers are run under like conditions, 
they wear the same. 


That 99 Millers in 100 outrun standard guarantees. 


Of all the some 429 brands on the market, there is 
no other we know to equal this. 


How Miller Succeeded 


Such uniformity has been the aim of tire makers for 
years. For who could tell, 


when he bought a tire, 
whether it would run 5000 
miles or fail at a thousand? 

Miller found the solution 
—not in machines or meth- 

We discovered that workmen must be uni- 
form or their tires (mostly handwork) can 
never be. 


ods—but in men. 





By training a regiment of champion tire 
builders we reduced the variables in tires to 
a fraction. 





Each Man Rated 


Our efficiency experts keep a record of every man 
and every tire he builds. To pass our inspectors it 
must reach our 99 per cent grade. If ever a Miller 
comes back, the builder’s score is penalized. 


Under this rigid system, only one man in 25 makes 
good. But those who do average 96 per cent efficient. 


Geared-to-the-Road 
There is no excuse longer for buying tires on luck. Miller 
means certainty. Andsafety, 
too, due to the tread that 
y f is geared-to-the-road. 
: res Mark how the sharp rub- 
E ber cogs engage the ground. 
Y GEAREDTOTHE-ROAD =A Limited Number 
Only about one motorist in 50 will be able to get 
the Miller Uniform Tires this year. 
It. takes time to train men to Miller perfection. 
Few can ever become masters. 
To make sure of securing your season’s supply, you 
must speak to the Miller dealer at once. 


If you want the utmost air capacity—size for size—ask for Miller Cord Tires. They are 
truly luxurious—yet not a luxury, because they cost less per mile than any other type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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yg illustrated, 400 pp., $1.50 
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Miniature reproduction of a page from 
Michelin's “Tire Users’ Handbook * 
Actual size 6%4" x 9%", 56 pages 
and cover. Written in an easy, intere.t- 
ing style. Printed in colors on heavy, 
coated stock, with profuse illustrations 












Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook” is tne iast word on The Tire Users’ Handbook is based on tests made under 
the care of tires. It is published by the oldest, most all climatic conditions and on experience gathered in 
experienced tire makers in the world—the house that every corner of the globe by Michelin's unparalleled 
invented not only the pneumatic automobile tire itself, organization, which includes factories in the United States, 
but also the demountable rim, the valve spreader, dual France, England and Italy, with branches in every country 
tire equipment and many other tire improvements. in the world where cars are used. 


The knowledge which has made vossible Michelin’s remarkable record also makes possible this remarkable book. 
Mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J.: Without obligation on my part, send me copy of Michelin's “Tire Users’ Handbook”. 
Name _ ; Address_—_—_ 


MICHELIN 
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Surely Sober 


Second Thought 


Will Prevent Any Such Blunder 


In an interview given 
on the occasion of the 
former effort to increase 
radically the postal rate 
on the advertising sec- 
tions of magazines, 
Woodrow Wilson, then 
Governor of 
New a, 
was quo 
as follows: 










“Tt must be that those who are proposing this change 
of rates [magazine postal rate increase] do not compre- 
hend the effect it would have. A tax upon the business 
of the more widely circulated magazines and periodicals 
would be a tax upon their means of living and per- 
forming their functions. 


“They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal 
to the popular thought. Their circulation attracts adver- 
tisers. Their advertisements enable them to pay their 
writers and to enlarge their enterprise and ‘inne. 


“This proposed new postal rate would be a direct 
tax, and a very serious one, upon the formation and 
expression of opinion—its more deliberate formation 
and expression just at a time when opinion is concern- 
ing itself actively and effectively wth the deepest 
problems of our politics and our social life. 


“To make such a change now, whatever its intentions 
in the minds of those who propose it, would be to 
attack and embarrass the free processes of opinion. 


“Surely sober second thought will prevent any such 
mischievous blunder.” 


When the British in 1774 desired to curb the growing spirit of 
independence among our forefathers, they raised the postal rates 
on the newspapers and periodicals of that day to a prohibitive 
cost. 

Now, one hundred and forty-two years later, a Congress of 
the United States raised postage rates on newspapers and periodi- 
cals by increases of from 50 to 900 per cent! The logic of high 
cost is inevitable—reading will be decreased. The economic law 
that huge cost means decreased consumption is quite inevitable 
whether it is put in action by autocratic royalty or by the hasty 
thoughtlessness of our republic. 


This restriction by huge postal increases on such reading 
matter is made at a time when this country is passing through 
the greatest crisis in its history; when the widest possible reading 
is to be desired for information as to the great problems we are 
dealing with; and when every stimulus to patriotism and self- 

sacrifice is vital to our idealism. 

And yet in such a time and under such circumstances Congress 
passed a law that will limit, through huge postal increases, the 
circulation of periodicals and periodical laler by tens of thou- 
sands of readers. 


It was not a war tax. For Congressman Claude Kitchin, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who is its cham- 
pion, stated “the provision increasing the rates on second-class” 
(magazines and periodicals) ‘mail matter proposed is not in the 
nature of a tax.”” And, continuing, he added: ‘‘We propose for 
this provision to continue after the war terminates.’’ It is, 
therefore, admittedly postal legislation—and yet postal legisla- 
tion that never emanated from the Postal Committee of Congress 
or was passed upon by it! 


It was not a war tax. Even though it was imbedded asa 
“rider”’ in the War Revenue Act by the House of Representatives 
and the country.compelled to take the rider or see the vital War 
Revenue Act held up—after the United States Senate had twice 
rejected it—and in that same session after full hearings and dis- 
cussion were refused by the Ways and Means Committee. 


As to a war tax necessity : the periodical publishers offered 
the entire profits of their business during the war as tax*revenue 
to Congress in place of this destructive legislation that means 
destruction of reading as well as of publishing. 


This 50 to 900 per cent postage increase on the periodical 
reading matter of the nation was accomplished by enacting a 
postage ‘‘zone’”’ system, whereby readers remote from the city of 
publication are penalized by increasing heavy postage charges 
according to the extent of the remoteness of their home. This 
“zone” postal system and principle was abolished by President 
Abraham Lincoln in 1863. And since that date postal commis- 
sions investigating postal affairs have denounced such a “zone” 
system as has now been imposed. 


This is the law—the most disastrous and destructive law ever 
passed in the history of postal legislation! Huge postage increases 
will destroy reading and the opportunities for periodical reading 
today just as certainly as it did in 1774, when the old royal 
and despotic authority deliberately raised postage rates for the 
purpose of destroying reading matter and its accessibility. 


The proponents of this destructive postal legislation have 
claimed that there was a postal deficit. The United States Post 
Office Department showed that the revenues exceeded all ex- 
penses last year by $9,836,211.90 (Report of Postmaster-General). 


The proponents of this disastrous postal law claim that the 
Post Office loses eighty millions of dollars a year in the magazine 
postal service to the readers of this nation. The Postmaster- 
General’s report for last year shows that the ‘‘total shipments of 
periodicals by freight’’ during the year 1917 consisted of 4,367 
carloads weighing 127,298,781 pounds at a cost of $686,608.75— 
or a shade over one-half cent a pound! ‘They receive one cent a 
pound. And Canada sends all periodicals from anywhere to 
anywhere in Canada at one-quarter of a cent a pound. Why 
should readers of this nation be given less progressive legislation 
than Canada? 


The guesswork ‘‘cost’’ figures advanced by the proponents of 
this disastrous law were shattered by Congressman Steenerson of 
Minnesota in Congress, when he showed that if such “‘cost”’ 
figures were correct that the Government must have spent 
$590,500,000 for periodical mail when, as a matter of fact, the 
Department spent only $306,000,000! 


The words of Woodrow Wilson are noteworthy. They might 
have been written yesterday, so apt is the description and so 
pointed and stinging is his indictment of the dull folly and destruc- 
tiv eness of this postal legislation. 


ai Surely sober second thought will prevent any such mis- 
chievous blunder.” 


’ Will you help to repeal this unjust and disastrous law? 


Write to your Congressman at once. If you don’t know who 
your Congressman is, ask at your post office. 


Bring these facts to the attention of your church, your society 
or the organization to which you belong; adopt resolutions de- 
manding the repeal of this destructive law. Send a copy to me. 


Hundreds of associations—business organizations and women’s 
clubs—have adopted’ resolutions denouncing this destructive 
postal law. Be one of them! 


Discuss it with a friend now and then—and if you will help— 
enroll and send your namie, address and State to Charles Johnson 
Post, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Jacksonville Florida Metropolis 


Tampa Tribune 
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ONE OF THE BIGGEST EVENTS IN 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 





Federal Government Spending Sixty Million Dollars in Alabama to Build 
a Mammoth Dam and Nitrate Plant—Will Open Up the 
Tennessee River There to Navigation. 


T a time when, on account of the unprec- 
A edented and acute shortage of motive 

power, electrical engineers are turning their 
eyes toward Niagara Falls to still further harness 
the water capable of producing millions of kilo- 
watts that rushes uselessly over the cliffs, it is 
decidedly reassuring to read of what the United 
States Government is doing to develop power in 
the state of Alabama. 


At Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, Ala., on 
the Tennessee River, the United States Govern- 
ment is spending sixty million dollars in build- 
ing the great Muscle Shoals dam and _ nitrate 


plant. 


Three dams, in fact, are building. The largest 
is one hundred feet high and nearly a mile long. 
This will open the Tennessee River to navigation 
—an act of far-reaching importance in itself. It 
will develop more hydro-electric power than is 


got at Niagara Falls. 


Naturally this will attract many vast electro- 
chemical industries to Muscle Shoals in operating 
undreamed-of metallurgical establishments in the 
future. 


The nitrate plant will serve the Government's 
urgent war needs for nitrates in making powerful 
explosives. By August Ist it will be in partial 
operation and by December it will be running 
full tilt. About 264,000,000 pounds of ammo- 
nium nitrate, it is expected, will be annually 


produced here. And when the war is over, and 


the emergency necessities for nitrates has ceased, 


the plant can then produce an almost limitless 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Macon Tel ph 
Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith Southwest American 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
FLORIDA 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Tampa Times isvi c 
Louisville Times 
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supply for use in making fertilizers to meet the 
food-growing requirements of the Nation and 
render this ‘country -indépendent of the nitrate 
deposits of Chile. 


This plant is another of the several huge in- 
dustrial enterprises being located in the South by 
the Federal Government as a result of the war. 
Others are the one-hundred-million-dollar smoke- 
less powder plant at Nashville, Tenn., and the 
forty-five-million-dollar ordnance powder plant 
at Charleston, W. Va. The plant in Nashville 
will alone give employment to about 20,000 men. 


Whichever way you go in the South today you 
see tangible evidence of new life and progress. 
The Southern farmer last year raised crops to the 
value of BILLIONS of dol ars more than he did 
in 1916—and he'll beat his 1917 record this year. 
Hundreds of ships are being built in Southern 
yards. ‘The twenty-one great army camps located 
by the Federal Government in the South tend to 
add millions to the current revenue. Industry 
and prosperity stare you in the face in every sec- 
tion of Dixieland. 

Such a condition cannot fail to have signifi- 
cance in the eyes of national advertisers who seek 
an inviting field for their products—a field that 
can be most thoroughly and economically covered 
by the use of Southern daily newspapers, the 
periodicals that have the strongest pull among 
the buying class in the South. 


If you wish more extended information on this 
point, write to any of the following papers: 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 


Columbia _ 
Greenville News 
Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal & 
Carolina Spartan 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 

Asheville Times 

Charlotte News & Evening 
Chronicle 

Charlotte Observer 

Durham Sun 

Greensboro News 

Raleigh News & Observer 

Raleigh Times 

Winston-Salem Twin-City 
Sentinel 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga News 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis News Scimitar 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean & 

American 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 

Columbia Record 


Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.] 
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PARCEL POST MOTOR TRUCKS— 
A short cut from producer to consumer, 
The better the roads the more extensive 
will be this service. 


37 FT. 10 IN. 
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UNITED STATES MAIL 





OTOR TRUCKS operate for the most 
part in the places where space is at a 
premium—West Street, New York; East Water 
Street, Chicago; Front Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AUTOC AR In all of our cities traffic congestions is an ever 
increasing problem. 
CHASSIS $2050 The Autocar is that sturdy, short-coupled truck 
14-2 TONS CAPACITY you see everywhere. Every possible inch is 
used to carry the paying load 


The construction of The Autocar is unique; the motor is 
located under a seat structure so designed that there is 
instant accessibility without an inch of wasted space. 

The coal dealer has chosen The Autocar because it means 
many a load shot in, instead of carried; the manufacturer 
because space around his plant is congested at best; the 
express company because short turning circle means many 
a minute saved at crowded terminals and on busy streets 


The economy that The Autocar effects in garage space is 


WRITE FOR THE DESCRIPTIVE 4 . . 

AUTOCAR CATALOGUE. IT LISTS an atin feature in any business. 

SOME 6000 OF THE USERS OF In every line of activity thousands of business houses are 
Te ADICCAR MOTOR TRUK using The Autocar for light work and heavy. Over half 


of our orders are repeat orders from these users; they have 
come to depend on The Autocar for efficiency, and on its 
makers for after-sale service. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Established 1897 


: FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
New York Providence Atlantic City Allentown Washington Chicago | Los Angeles 
Brooklyn Newark Wilmington Baltimore Pittsburgh San Francisco San Diego 
Boston Philadelphia Represented by dealers at other points St. Louis Fresno 
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WHY GERMANY WILL LOSE THE BATTLE 


Channel ports German guns may drop a gigantic barrage 
behind which German armies can be ferried across to 
invade England. This, perhaps, was the vision in General 
Haig’s mind when on April 12 he ordered every British soldier 
in France and Flanders to ‘‘fight 


T THE GERMAN DRIVE batters its way through to the 


lines to the British Army. Hindenburg’s purpose in both 
drives, says Mr. Simonds, is ‘‘to do to the British what he did 
to the Russiatis, to the Servians, and the Roumanians.” The 
initial aim of German strategy in the great offensive, according 
to this authority, was ‘‘to win a victory with a single blow that 

would separate the British and 





to the end” with backs to the 
wall, because ‘‘the safety of our 
homes and the freedom of man- 
kind depend alike upon the con- 
duct of each one of us at this 
critical moment.”” But if this 
fanatical onslaught fails either 
to cleave apart the French and 
British armies or to take the 
Channel ports, it will rank, ex- 
perts declare, as only another 
‘bath of blood”’ for the German 
arms. At the present rate of 
German advance, says Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds, ‘‘the fate of Calais 
and Boulogne will become directly 
involved in May or June at the 
earliest.’”” Hindenburg, who was 
to be in Paris by April, now 
promises the German people a 
“German peace’ by August. 








the French and trap the British 
in a narrow corner of northern 
France.”” The second concep- 
tion ‘“‘seems to be to rain blow 
after blow upon the British, now 
north, now south, in the hope 
that one of these blows will bring 
a local success that may be 
stretched to a general victory.” 
Writing in the New York Herald, 
Mr. Simonds goes on to say: 


‘** Actually we are seeing a his- 
toric death-grapple between two 
great peoples. Gathering up all 
his remaining strength in men 
and guns and material, the 
German is raining blow after 
blow upon his English foe in the 
hope that British will and Brit- 
ish morale will collapse. He is 
not seeking local geographical 
objectives, as did the Allies in 
all of their past great offensives; 








And in the meantime, remarks 
the New York Globe, Germany is 
spending recklessly the military 
capital released by Russia’s collapse, and as this accumulation 
of man-power is dissipated she is becoming “weaker relatively 
as well as absolutely.” ‘‘ It is the destruction of armies, not 
the loss of territory, that is vital in war,’’ The Globe reminds us. 

No sooner had the great German spear-head that was thrust- 
ing toward Amiens come to a stop, a little less than three weeks 
after it was launched, than a similar blow on a smaller scale was 
hurled against the British and Portuguese front in Flanders, 
some fifteen miles farther north. As the greater javelin thrust 
its point toward the vital railroad center of Amiens, the lesser 
was similarly aimed at Hazebrouck, another center of supply- 


JUST ONE BUNKER AFTER ANOTHER. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


he is not aiming at conquering 
and devastating more French 
territory; he is striving to 
break the will of Britain by sustained and repeated blows. 

‘‘Recognizing the German purpose, it is essential to perceive 
also that since the British have accepted the defensive they 
are bound to suffer losses of ground, of positions, of guns, and of 
prisoners during all of the present phase of the campaign. It 
is necessary to guard against unwarranted pessimism provoked 
by the loss of ground, of positions famous in past fighting. If 
the German fails to break the British Army he is going to lose 
this campaign—whether he takes Amiens or fails, whether he 
reaches Béthune or enters the shell-beaten area of Ypres. The 
battle now is for the ‘knock-out blow,’ and the British strategy 
must be to avoid that blow until the great antagonist has wearied 
himself with his efforts. ...... 
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“In my judgment we are seeing the last battle of the war— 
the battle which began on March 21 and may not end until the 
close of the fighting season of this year. ‘This battle will be 
won by the contestant who possesses the greater reserves in the 
final phase. That is why American troops must be rushed over; 
that is why supreme effort must be made by all the Allied nations. 

















From the New York ‘* Times."* 
THE THRUST AT THE CHANNEL PORTS. 
+ The broken line shows the position of the battle-front on April 17. The 
black line shows the position at the beginning of the offensive. 


That is also the reason why we can face with calmness the local 
German gains, which, after all, do not bring him nearer to a 
final victory.” 


Turning specifically to the Flanders offensive, Mr. Simonds 
says in a later article: 


“German strategy in Flanders aimed at breaking through 
between Plumer’s army at Ypres and Byng’s army at Arras 
as the Germans broke through between the British and French 
armies, thrusting rapidly forward across the rear-end ecommuni- 
eations of Plumer’s army and of the Belgian army to the west of 
it, isolating and enveloping those armies, and thus producing 
a super-Sedan. 

“The British are now drawing back in-good ordor in the Ypres 
salient to forestall such envelopment. Precisely as long as 
they keep their connection with the army of the south there is no 
danger of a disaster, and the Germans will simply have to begin 
again on a new front and seek to hack another hole through a 
British land on'better ground now reenforeed by French reserves. 

“The fall of Ypres, which now is likely but not certain, will 
have a moral value second only to that which would be attained 
by the capture of Verdun. What Verdun is to the French 
Ypres is to the British. It is the scene of the finest and the most 
suceessful fighting of English armies in the war. In 1914 it 
was the gate to Calais. Had Sir John French’s army been 
destroyed there, the Germans would have reached the Channel 
—because the war of positions had not yet come and the thin 
British line was the last obstacle to the German rush; but 
to-day Ypres is not the gate to Calais, just as Verdun, after the 
first weeks of the German attack, was not the gate to the heart 
of France. 

“Tt is merely a position in the long line from Belgium to 
Switzerland, and it is the line, and not the position, which is 
important. As long as the line remains intact Haig can defend 
one position after another until the fury of the German attack 
wears itself out and the moment comes for a counter-offensive.”’ 


“In this war, the retreat from Mons excepted,” remarks 
the New York Times, ‘‘the British on the defensive have finally 
tired out the offensive; there is, then, no reason for dejection.” 
And behind the British, the same paper adds, ‘‘the patient and 
alert Foch is watching, awaiting the moment when the enemy 
overreaches himself or falters from exhaustion.”’ ‘‘Even the 


German General Staff,’”’ notes the New York World, ‘“‘can not 
continue indefinitely the policy of trading men for territory 
unless the territory means more than a further extension of 
their lines.”” Commenting on the note of optimism in the 
London and Paris dispatches, even when the British withdrew 
from the Ypres salient ‘“‘of immortal memories,”’ the New York 


’ 


Evening Post of April 17 says: 


“Tf we look for an explanation of London’s attitude, two rea- 
sons suggest themselves. One would be knowledge of the fact 
that behind the present front there have been brought up heavy 
British reseryes for the defense of the Channel ports. So vital 
is the importance of these places that it is impossible to imagine 
England’s not throwing in every man and gun she can muster for 
the final test. The second reason is in the hopes based upon 
General -Foeh; not on the man’s genius for leadership, which, 
after all, is an imponderable quantity, but on the reserves which 
the great bulk of opinion credits him with. These reserves may 
come from the ordinary French sources, or they may be drawn 
from a general reserve, to which again the allusion from so many 
quarters is constant. Colonel Repington, who surely did not 
overestimate the Allied strength, says this morning: ‘All this 
time French reserves under General Foch, who is commander- 
in-chief in this battle. have not given a sign of life. I can see 
no good reason why they should have done so hitherto.’ Whether 
Repington’s aequiescence in Foch’s non-intervention is sound or 
not, here is admission, by one who until recently was a_pessi- 
mist, that the reserves exist.” 

In the opinion of Lieut.-Col. Paul Azan, a French staff officer 
and military historian, the larger German purpose has already 
been defeated. The Germans’ drive in Picardy, he says in a 
letter to Mr. Frank H. Simonds, has “‘created a salient dangerous 
to themselves,’’ for— 

“The conquest of a zone of land, however large it be, is of no 


advantage if its acquisition is too costly or if it places the troops 
which oceupy it in an unfavorable place. Both these conditions 




















From the New York ‘* Tzibune.”’ 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE FLANDERS DRIVE. 


This shows the ground gained daily by the Germans from April 9 to 16. 
In the first two days they claim to have taken 10,000 prisoners. 


apply to the situation of the Germans to-day. Not only have 
they lost very heavily, but they run the risk of being exposed to 
cross-fire, and if a counter-offensive is launched at the base of 
their salient they are in danger of having their first-line troops 
taken from behind and cut to pieces. Their troops are obliged 
to concentrate ‘in the salient if they intend to enlarge it, so that 
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their efforts to increase their success will expose them to the 
gravest. disasters. 

‘‘When such a salient can not be enlarged it is best to evacuate 
it; but a retreat is almost as dangerous as a continuation of the 
attack. If the Anglo-French Army watches its chance the 
enemy can not evacuate the salient without being attacked, 
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ANOTHER MOUTH TO FILL. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


and it is well known that an attack during a retreat may easily 
occasion disaster. 

“Thus General Foch seems to hold his prey in his hands. 
The situation as it exists to-day was certainly not foreseen. 
It is not the result of strategic calculation, but it may turn to 
the advantage of the Allies. General Foch knows better than 
any one else how to utilize the army of reserves. He doubtless 
will be careful not to throw it into the battle until he is certain 
that there will not be another German attack somewhere else; 
he knows enough to wait also until the enemy’s reserves are used 
up in constant effort and until, little by little, his troops have 
been decimated by this long battle; he knows that one fresh man 
is worth ten tired, demoralized ones. So the day he does send 
his reserve into action may mark the beginning of a great 
victory.” 


On April 17, just after the withdrawal on the Ypres salient, 
General Maurice gave these figures to the London correspondents 
to show “‘the enormous task which the British Army has per- 
formed and still is performing”’: 


‘In this battle of Armentiéres the Germans thus far have en- 
gaged twenty-eight divisions, and since March 21 they have en- 
gaged 126 divisions. 

‘‘Of these the British Army alone has engaged seventy-nine, 
the French alone have engaged twenty-four, and the remain- 
ing twenty-three have been engaged by the British and French 
together. 

‘“‘Of the German divisions which the British engaged, twenty- 
eight have been fought twice and one thrice. Of the German 
divisions which the French engaged, four have fought twice. 
Of the German divisions which the French and British engaged 
together, fifteen have been fought twice and one thrice. 

“Tt is unpleasant business standing the hammering, but so 
long as we can stand it the only question to be asked is: What 
is happening to Bliicher? What has become of the reserves? 

“‘Altho the French Army is larger than ours, we have taken 
the strain of these battles off them. There is no reason to be ina 
state of despair if the situation is regarded from a broad point of 
view and if we regard our great sacrifices rightly as a necessary 
part of the great drama.” 


The withdrawal to a new line in the Ypres salient General 
Maurice referred to as ‘“‘a regrettable military necessity.’"” But 
in Mr. Arthur S. Draper’s London dispatch to the New York 
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Tribune we read that, “looking at the battle from a broad view- 
point, the British line running northeast from north of Bailleul to 
Ypres is much stronger than it has been since the armies settled 
down to trench warfare over three years ago.” 

Months may yet elapse before the decisive hour strikes, writes 
a French correspondent of the New York Times, and in those 
months ‘‘tens and hundreds of thousands of Americans can be 
transported to France to turn the scale in our favor.” ‘‘ Democ- 
racy,” says the New York Tribune, ‘“‘has more at stake in the 
battle now fighting than in any single event since it was born 
on earth.” And the Boston New; Bureau quotes Mr. Balfour's 
assurance that ‘‘long before the g eat final struggle comes to an 
end the full weight of America will have borne fruit.” Already, 
says War Secretary Baker, just returned from the front, ‘‘the 
right arm of America is in France, and we must support that 
right arm.” American reenforcements have come to the 
assistance of the British in Flanders, where they were re- 
ceived with intense enthusiasm. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to read an explanation of what brigading our troops 
with the Allies actually means. Says Mr. Robert T. Small in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“The laconic statement that ‘American battalions will be 
brigaded with the British and French armies’ has beeri misun- 
derstood in many quarters and to such an extent as to call forth 
the suggestion that American soldiers are to be thrown in the 
British and French armies as individuals and be completely 
swallowed up in the great European war-machines, losing all 
their identity, even to the point of appearing eventually in 
French and British uniforms. 

“This is an entirely erroneous conception of the situation. 
There is no thought at this time that the American troops ever 
will fight in smaller units than battalions—the battalion as known 
in Europe being about the size of the old American regiments, 
numbering between 1,000 and 1,200 men. The battalion, as 
a matter of fact, is the standard fighting unit in the British Army, 
and it has been adopted for the American forces in the present 
emergency, the regular regimental organization being done away 
with. This regimental organization of the American expedi- 
tionary force, as originally planned, comprised three battalions 
of 1,200 men each, a total of 3,600 rifles to the regiment. 

‘In the British Army an organization of three such battalions 
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‘DON’T BE IMPATIENT, BILL, YOU'RE GOING TO FEEL IT.” 
t, —Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
is known as a brigade and is commanded by a brigadier-general. 
Therefore the ‘brigading’ of American troops with the British 
simply means that one American battalion will be put into an 
English brigade, with two English battalions making up the re- 
maining battle-strength. In this way the American battalions, 
consisting of fresh and somewhat unseasoned troops, will be 
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flanked on either side in each brigade by Enghsh battalions 
which have had not one but many baptisms of fire. They will 
be the ‘steadying’ influence the Americans will need to bring. 
out their true fighting ability, and the plan is expected to work 
with the utmost smoothness. 

“Tt will be seen from this that the American soldiers will 
always be fighting under the immediate command and super- 
vision of their own officers. There may be emergencies when, 
in the confusion of a momentary retreat, the Americans will 
find themselves temporarily under foreign officers, but other- 
wise the average fighting man will scarcely know that he is 
with the British instead of the American forces as a whole.” 

The Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung has assured its readers, as noted 
in another department, that while the Allies control the sea “the 
greatest victory by land can not impose a peace of force on 
America and England.” And American papers generally are 
quietly confident that whatever victories Germany may hence- 
forth win, she can not win the war. ‘‘The German military 
power will never dictate the terms of peace, tho her armies | 
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should sweep Europe to the shores of every sea,” declares’ an 
American economist quoted by the New York Tvribune.. And 
one reason for such confidence was recently set forth by Lieu- 
tenant-General Smuts, when he said: ‘It has been a war not of 
armies, not of nations, but a war of systems, of ideals, a.war or 
souls of the people, and it will be continued’ on that level.” 
‘mphasizing the fact that the righteousness of our cause is the 
assurance of victory, he continued: 


“The big forées, the invisible forces, the people of the universe, 
the soul. and conscience of mankind, are fighting on your side. 
They appeal to you to be strong in yourselves. Dark tho the 
night be, vet until day dawns we are not going to give in. If 
we are deemed worthy in the course of history to stand in that 
breach to fight for liberty against the greatest odds the world has 
ever seen, then let our bedies lie there, but we will not give in, 
beeause there is one thing that we are after, and that is that 
this shall never be repeated, and that no government, however 
powerful, shall have the courage to try a similar deed against 
the peace of mankind again.” 
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B 1 | Fauquissart ..Fr. E3 | La Bassée Canal Fr. E 2 | Neuville-St. Vaast...Fr. G3 | Saint Jacques- See Fr. E3 

ff CSS Fr. 5 | La Boutillerie...... Fr. E -..Fr. G3 Cappelle....... Bel. B 3 | Wieltje............ Bel. C 3 

Fil | Festubert.......... Fr. E 2 | La Couture...... ye ppe ...-Fr. D3 | Saint Jean......... Be. CS | Witems............ Fr. E5 

D4 | ss ap ‘r. G3 | La Douve awe. “Bel. D: Nieppe Forest... ... Fr. D2 | Saint Julien........ Bel. C 3 | Willerval.......... Fr. G3 

4: i) SRE F 1 | Lallaing ...Fr. G4 | Nieuport...........Bel. A 3 | Saint Laurent......Fr. G3 | Wilskerke.......... Bel. A 3 

F2 Flanders (old prov.). D2 | La Madeleine....... Fr. E4 | Neeux-lés-Mines....Fr. F 2} Saint Michel. ...Bel. A5 | Wingles.. ..Fr F3 

3 &B 2-| Fiéchin............ r. E1| La Marque (river)...Fr. E5 | Nomain............ Fr. F 5 | Saint Momelin.. escad Fr. D1 | Winkél-St. ‘Boi... ..Bel. C5 

«ela Fr. F 4 | Lambersart........ Fr. E 4 | Noordpeene........ Fr. D1 | Saint Omer........ Fr. D1 Winnezeele......... Fr. C2 

S80 ee Fr. D2 | Lambres........... Fr. G4 | Noordschote....... Bel. C 3 | Saint Pierre-Cap- Woesten...........Bel. C3 

- C1} Fleurbaix. .-Fr. E3 | Landas............ ‘r. F 5 | Nord (dep.) so Lak -...+...+.-Bel. A3 | Wormhoudt........ Fr. C1 

. F 2 Flines-lés-Raches....Fr. F 5 | La Neuville........ ee Noyelle-Godault. ...Fr. F 4 | Saint Pol-sur-Mer...Fr. B1 | Wulpen............ Bel. B 2 

- A5 | Fort Carnot........ Fr. D4 | Langemarck........Bel. C 3 “Eee . G1 | Saint Pol.......... Fr. F 1 | Wulveringhem......Bel. B 2 

F 1 | Fort de Sainghin....Fr. E4 | La Panne.......... Bel. B 2 | Ocren. el. B 2 | Saint Sylvestre- Wylder..... ..Fr. C2 

- G4 Fort des Dunes.....Fr. B 1 | La Thieuloye. ..Fr. F 1 | Oignies. .. . F4 Cappel. ....... Fr. D2 | Wynghene.........Bel. B5 

- F2 | Fort Louis. ... .Fr. B1 | Lauwe....... - D5 | Oosteamp. . 45 | Saint Venant....... Fr. E2 | Wytschaete........ Bel. D3 

- El | Fort Mardick.......Fr. B 1 | Laventie........... - E3 | Oostdunkerke......Bel. A 2 | Salomé........... Fr. E3 | Ypres. covese aw C3 

- E2 | Fournes....... .Fr. E 3 | Lawe (river)........ . E2 | Oostnieuwkerke.....Bel. C 4 | Santes............. Fr. E4| Yser Canal......... Bel. B 3 

. D2 Frelinghien......... Fr. D3 jeghem.......... 1. C 4 | Oosttaverne........ Bel. D3 | Savy............. Fr. G2 | Yser (river)........ C2 

Fresnes-lés-Mon- ghem........ Fr. C 1 | Oostvileteren........ Bel. C 3 | Scarpe (river)...... Fr. G3 | Zandvoorde........ Bel. A 4 

. F4 , tauban........ Fr. G3 | Leffinghe........... Bel. A 3 | Oppy.............. Fr. G3 | Sehoore............ _ A3 | Zandvoorde........ Bel. D4 

. E4 | Fresnicourt ~ re F 2 | Leforest.........2- Fr. F 4 | Orchies............ le Oe Bs ccc os cccces Fr. E4 Se Bel. B 4 

. 4} Fremoy............ Fr. G3 ties ane ecwird Bel. B 3 | Ostend. . Bel. A 3 | Sin-le-Noble........ Fr. G4 | Zedelghem......... Bel. A 4 

Se ee  “Sepgggegegore Fr. E4 | Le Maisnil......... Fr. E3 | Ouckene........... el. C 4 | Sleyhaage.......... Bel. B 4 | Zevecote........... Bel. A 3 

- F4 | Frezenberg.:....... Bel. C 3 | Lendelede.......... Bel. C 5 | Oudenbourg........ _ BO 8 Midssucvevicoe's 1. A3 | Zillebeke........... Bek. C 3 

. F 4 Fromelies.......... Se 3h eee Fr. F 3 Oo ose indi E 2 Snaeskerke......... Bel. A 3 | Zonnebeke......... Bel. C 4 

~ D2 | Furmes........ccce- Bel. B 2 | Les Ecluses,....... Fr. D4 | Pas-de-Calais (dep.) Fr. Bee Seyret: r. C1 | Zuydceoote......... Fr. B2 


TERS AND FIGURES REFER TO SQUARES ON MAP. 
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Squares measure 10 miles on each side. Letters and figures in margin refer to index on opposite page. 
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PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE IN THE AIR 


VER THE FIGHTING FRONT in Picardy the air has 
been so thick with flying craft as well-nigh to darken the 
sun, and a British aviator tells how his task in those first 

days of the German drive was very much like “maneuvering a 
ear down Fifth Avenue on a crowded afternoon”’; in fact, as he 
remarked to a New York newspaper man, as many men of the 
British Flying Corps ‘‘were brought down from collision as from 
gun-fire.” His message is that our Allies need airplanes even 
more than they need men; they wan: planes ‘‘as fast as we can 
turn them out, and not by the hundreds, but by the thousands.” 
And it was largely this very belief that we could produce planes 
by thousands in a few months that has led to the recent outery 
against those in charge of our air program. Had we spoken in 
hundreds, instead of thousands, we would to-day find our per- 
formance more nearly justifying our promises, and the explana- 
tions of unforeseen difficulties and handicaps would be more 
charitably received. Besides, editors observe, the ‘frantic 
boasts and foolish words” from official or semiofficial sources in 
Washington spurred Germany on to meet the coming menace 
of an American air offensive, so that she is to-day said to be pro- 
ducing 700 airplanes a day. Even Germany’s decision to stake 
so much on a 1918 offensive may have been partly based on some 
apprehensions that by another year America might actually be 
in a position to ‘‘win the war in the air.” At any rate, the more 
sober newspaper observers agree, we have done less than our 
Allies have expected of us and, whatever the cause of short- 
comings in the past, we should so order our ways in the future 
as to secure the maximum production of aircraft. And here 
Republican and Democratic dailies, Republican and Democratic 
members of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, aeronau- 
tical societies and journals, authorities like Admiral Peary and 
Alan R. Hawley agree that one-man control is essential to success. 
Since much of the newspaper discussion of aerial deficiencies 
and requirements is based upon the utterances of Senate com- 
mittees and individual Senators, it may be well to give the floor 
first to Senator Hitchcock. In a recent speech the Senator re- 
called that last summer the Aircraft Board promised the enor- 
mous number of 20,000 combat planes by a certain date of the 
present year. Later on, this estimate was reduced to 15,000. 
Still later, around November in last year, the estimate was re- 
duced, as the Senator recalls, to 7,000. On the first of Decem- 
ber, to quote Mr. Hitchcock, “‘it was again reduced and has been 
gradually reduced ever since, until now we are promised 2,000 
combat planes by July 1.” In March a supposedly authoritative 
statement from Washington promised that ‘‘ before the middle of 
April shipments of combat planes will be moving by car-loads, 
and by the middle of May they will be moving by train-loads.”’ 


So much for promises. On the floor of the Senate Mr. New, of 
Indiana, recently informed questioning colleagues that he had 
assurance from headquarters that the delivery in France of no 
more than 37 planes could be counted by July 1. Our readers 
will recall Secretary Baker’s statement that quantity production 
of combat planes is now well under way and that several ma- 
chines have been delivered in France. But on April 10 the 
majority of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs reported 
that just one combat plane. had been shipped abroad. The 
committee at the same time gave other information, much of 
which was more cheerful, and all of which is of extreme interest. 
Some critics of the committee, indeed, are certain that the 
German General Staff profited by thé ‘detailed disclosures. The 
figures given by the committee showing the present state of our 
air-program are thus presented in condensed form by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Chicago Tribune: 


Liberty motors" NN. ns ccs COL eRS EE 22,500 
Liberty motors completed.............0........: p 264 
Liberty motors shipped abroad.......... ies Sans 4 
Primary training-planes manufactured. ...... . ° 84658 
Advanced training-planes manufactured. ..... . 342 
Combat planes [foreign engines} completed... .. . ; 15 
Combat planes shipped abroad.............. a 1 
Advance training-planes engines built........ S50 965 
Aviation schools in United States......... ot 20 
Aviators completed primary course...... fates 1,926 
Flying cadets abroad for training....... os ‘pb gins hel 
Cadets trained, primary course, abroad......... .. 450 

6,100 


Combat planes ordered made in France............ 

The committee explained that the twelve-cylinder Liberty 
motor is just emerging from the experimental stage, that it is 
not designed for and can not be used in the small swift fighting 
machine, altho ‘‘a few of the Liberty motors are being flown in 
appropriate machines.”’ It is expected that the Liberty motor 
will, however, be improved for the campaign of 1919. Govern- 
ment officials are criticized in this report for having led the public 
in this country and our Allies abroad to believe “that many 
thousands of these motors would be completed in the spring of 
1918.” 
*‘misleading and detrimental to our cause.” 
of combat planes has so far ‘been a substantial failure,’ accord- 
ing to the committee. Five types of machines have at one time 
or another been adopted; two have been abandoned. We are 
now working on the large and powerful ‘“‘Handley-Page heavy 
bombing machine designed to carry as many as six men, eight 
machine guns, and a heavy load of bombs, and to be driven by two 
Liberty motors.”’ Also included on our program is the DeHavi- 
land plane, which carries two men, four machine guns, a moderate 
load of bombs, and is driven by one Liberty motor. Fifteen of 
these have been completed and one has been shipped to France. 
We are also making the Bristol ‘‘reconnaissance machine,” or 
“defensive fighter,” which carries two men, four machine guns, 


Such information is denounced by the committee as 
The production 









SOMETHING 
Must WAVE 
GONE WRONG! 
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ANOTHER DARIUS GREEN. 





—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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and is to be driven by one Liberty motor at the rate of about 
125 miles an hour. This, says the committee, referring also 
to the figures given in brief above, completes the list of machines 
under manufacture, and ‘‘constitutes a correct statement of the 
situation in this country as of April 1, 1918.” But it should be 
understood that ‘“‘in addition to the American production of 
engines and airplanes as herein set forth, considerable orders 
for combat airplanes and engines were last summer placed with 
European manufacturers by General Pershing, and we have 
furnished quantities of material and numbers of mechanics to 
aid in their construction.”” The 
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IRISH OPPOSITION TO CONSCRIPTION 
eon * HOPE TO STRIKE ENGLAND through 


a rebellious Ireland is partly realized, some observers 

think, in the antagonism aroused by Lloyd George's 
plan to enforce conscription on the Irish. The proposal has had 
the instantaneous effect, according to press dispatches, of 
welding all political factions, north and south, into a “united 
Ireland” in opposition to England. “Party polities is forgotten,” 
according to a Dublin correspondent of the New York World, 





committee majority recommend 
that ‘“‘production of aircraft 
should be controlled by one ex- 
ecutive officer, appointed by the 
President and responsible to 
him,” the matter of production 
being ‘‘ taken out of the hands 
of the Signal Corps entirely.” 
The minority of the committee 
in a separate report insist that 
the majority have failed to pay 
sufficient attention. to the diffi- 
culties confronting the Aircraft 
Board and the Signal Corps, and 
that they do not give an ac- 
curate impression of the immense 
work that has actually been done. 
One statement of fact which 





impresses those editors who 
have been loath to 


that our aireraft program has 


believe 








caught in the wave of fierce oppo- 
sition that has swept away all 
political differences.” At the 
same time, it is pointed out in a 
Dublin dispatch to the Chicago 
Daily News that this does not 
imply a change in Irish feeling 
about the war. The great ma- 
jority of Irishmen indorse Mr. 
Joseph Devlin’s declaration that 
the war is ‘‘a just war for human 
liberties and against the worst 
despotism the world has ever 
known,” but, we are told, the 
universal conviction 
Nationalists is that 

tion should be imposed only by a 
Nationalist Government, and 
that the British Cabinet ought 
not to do in Ireland what it would 
not do in Australia or South 
Africa.”” We learn further from 





“and even Orange Belfast is 


among 
““eonserip- 








been anywhere 
and which they hold to answer 
that our forces in 
Franee have had 
air protection, appears as follows in the minority report: 


near collapse, 


assertions 
inadequate 


‘Soon after the war began the Signal Corps arranged with the 
French Government for the making of 6,100 combat planes at a 
total cost of $127,000,000, the planes to be produced as rapidly 
as American fliers could be trained to operate them. As the 
American aero squadrons reach the front, ready for duty, battle- 
planes are being supplied them under this arrangement. To 
aid in this the Signal Corps has shipped to France 11,000 tons 
of various material and has sent 7,000 mechanies to rélease 
for French factories making planes for our American fliers 
the French workers on motor-transports.”’ 

The respective positions taken by the majority and the 
minority members of the Committee on Military Affairs have of 
course been reflected in the press, and severe editorial condemna- 
tion of the work of the Aireraft Board and the Signal Corps, as 
well as declarations of complete satisfaction with their efforts, 
have been duly quoted in our columns. It is, however, worth 
noting that even the strongest defenders of the Administration ad- 
mit that there has been something wrong with our aircraft produc- 
tion. The Democratic Brooklyn Citizen, for instance, comes to 
the conclusion that in the work of producing aircraft ‘there has 
been a lack of decisive power at the head and too much of mere 
amateur experimentation.”” In the New York Evening Post Mr. 
David Lawrence even makes the blunt statement: ‘‘the airplane 
program so far has been a fizzle.” He sets down “‘the inecom- 
petence in organization, the delays and the lack of vision on the 
part of those entrusted with the program” as ‘the most dis- 
appointing phase of our whole effort in the war.’’ The funda- 
mental mistake is thus put “in a nutshell’? by Mr. Lawrence: 


“Time and money have been lost in experimenting to get a 
perfect motor. The Liberty motor is not a failure, but too much 
effort was staked on it alone, instead of playing the safe game of 
building other types of engine at the same time.” 


THEY BOTH MEAN LIBERTY. 


—kKirby in the New York World. 





this dispatch that many men 
with sons and brothers in the 
Army are equally determined 
with the Sinn-Feiners that the Irish “shall not be compelled 
to do what so many of the best Irishmen have been proud to do 
voluntarily.” On the occasion when Mr. Lloyd George an- 
nounced that conscription would be extended to Ireland, he 
stated also that the Government intended to extend Home 
Rule, and when the Man-power Bill providing for conscrip- 
the House of Commons, he is quoted 
in dispatches as saying that “it is desirable in the inter- 
ests of the war that we should settle the Irish question and 
produce something like contentment in Ireland and good-will 
No graver decision has been made by the British 


tion was passed by 


in America.” 
Government during the war, remarks the Springfield Republican, 
than the proposal of conscription for Ireland. This journal 
notes that in making the announcement the Premier virtually 
admitted that the Irish Convention, which had just finished 
its sessions of eight months, had failed to achieve its purpose, 
when he said of the report made to the Cabinet: 


“T understand it is reported by a majority, and I fear the 
majority is not such as to justify the Government in saying 
that it represents a substantial agreement. That means that 
the Government must accept the responsibility of submitting to 
Parliament, with such guidance as the convention’s report affords, 
such proposals for the establishment of self-government in 
‘Ireland as they think just, and which can, in their judgment, be 
carried without violent controversy.” 


The New York Evening Post is imprest with the fact that 
many influential English newspapers are warning Lloyd George 
that he is making a bad blunder. The worst of the blunder lay 
in his not consulting Irish representatives, according to this 
daily, which says that to go ahead without sounding Irish opinion 
was ‘‘to violate one of the first principles of government, whether 
Ireland is to be thought of as a distinct nationality or merely 
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as a part of the Empire.’’’ But perhaps Lloyd George knew 
only too well what the Irish would say to his project, The 
Evening Post suggests, and proceeds to tell us that in opposing it 
in the House of Commons— 

“Mr. Asquith not only took the old Liberal position, but spoke 
in the best spirit of practical statesmanship. The real question 
was whether Irish conscription would not do more harm than 
good even from the point of view of getting more men for the 
Army. He stated that twice since the war broke out the proposal 
to enforce military service in Ireland had been laid before the 
Government, but each time rejected. And the rejection was 
solely on the ground of expediency. The argument from ex- 
pedieney still runs strongly against it, in Mr. Asquith’s belief. 
The spokesman for the Government, to be sure, said he ‘hoped’ 
the Army would not have to be used to enforce the draft in 
Ireland, but there is no doubt that it would have to be; so 
that, in order to get two or three new divisions for the critical 
struggle in nee twice that number of old divisions would 
have to be employed, not in fighting Germans, put in dragging 
Irishmen to training-camps.”’ ” 

The New York Commercial complains that lack of tact has been 
England’s besetting sin in dealing with Ireland, just as it was in 
dealing with her American colonies before they revolted. It asks: 

“Can not Irishmen now be given the option of entering the 
American Army in France, whose ranks contain so many of Irish 
blood? 

“*Let them choose under which flag they will fight for freedom 
and democracy. Better have willing volunteers than unwilling 
eonscripts. Ireland should do her bit, but it would be folly not 
to let her do it in her own way. The Entente Allies can not 
afford to have a back-fire raging in Ireland at this juncture, and 
they badly need the three hundred thousand.men who would 
be Ireland’s quota in proportion to population.”’ 


Among the Irish-American press we find the New York 
Freeman’s Journal saying that the conscription measure has 
“united all Ireland,” and it quotes from a cablegram sent by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor to Mr. John Dillon, leader of the Irish party 
in Parliament, in which he said that military conscription would 
be an “‘insane blunder.’”” The New York Gaelic American cites 
the resolution of the Corporation of the City of Dublin—which 
it calls the most representative body in Ireland—in which the 
British Government is warned against ‘disastrous results of any 
attempt to force conscription upon Ireland.’ The resolution 
stated also that ‘“‘such an insane proposal’’ would be resisted 
violently by every town and village. 

On the other hand, among journals strong in their belief that 
it is Ireland’s duty to bear her part in the war is the New York 
World, which says: 

“Hundreds of thousands of Americans are on their way to the 
front in response to a summons exactly like that which the 
British Empire is now to extend to Ireland. We have forty- 
eight States, four of them with more inhabitants than Ireland, 
but not one of them was consulted as to the draft. All are 
represented at Washington, just as Ireland is represented at 
London, and not one of them denounces the measure as madness 
or as justifying rebellion. 

“Treland has wrongs, and it has capitalized them. But Ire- 
land has duties to itself and to the world also, and it can not fail 
in them without sacrificing friends and sympathy everywhere.” 

There has long been great sympathy with Ireland in the 
United States, observes the New York Times, and it has often 
been played upon by demagogs in Congress, but it ‘‘should 
not be misunderstood by men in Ireland who count upon Amer- 
ican opposition to conscription,” and this journal asks: 

‘“Why should Irishmen in Ireland longer be allowed to shirk 
their just part in the war of free civilization? They owe service. 
They must pay it, as the misled malcontents of the Province of 
Quebec have to pay it, as the men of military age of isolated Ger- 
man communities in Wisconsin, for instance, have to pay it.’’ 


The Tampa Times thinks Ireland ought to be glad to do her 
part, for she is the natural foe of autocracy, and her place is by 
the side of ‘‘those who are fighting to assure her freedom as well 
Should she be allowed to pout and hold back 


as their own.’’ 


while the rest of the liberty-loving peoples win her fight for her, 
“she would lose the world’s admiration for her racial charac- 
teristics and her own self-respect would suffer for centuries.” 
What is fair for John is fair for Patrick, thinks the Boston 
Transcript, which adds that universal service for every man in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in answer to the guns whose thunder 
can be heard across the Channel, is ‘‘a perfectly fair preliminary 
and basis for the extension of the charter of governmental free- 
dom to Ireland.’’.. The Macon 7'elegraph tells us that how Ire- 
land sees this war is not important at all beside how the war 
really is, for 


“There would be no democracy or Home Rule left any- 
where in the world for Ireland to get a piece of for her enjoy- 
ment if the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welsh now fighting in 
France and Belgium should be beaten and wiped out., This 
is the angle of it Ireland seems unable to see. With the world 
on fire and thegestablished order of peoples and governments 
everywhere factag adjustments and new processes as a result, 
Ireland has stubbornly refused to see any issue but her old 
grievance against the English. ‘This old quarrel she has cherished 
at a time when» to nurse it afforded the enemies of her best 
friends, America and France, foothold to attack and assail 
their ablest and stanchest and most .important ally, Britain. 
She has been so anti-British at a time when the British stood 
to the noblest cause in the world to the extent that she has been 
pro-German. And now, when her ancient wish and growing 
hope is extended her, the leaders she has chosen throw it back in 
the faces of the people who offer it because with it is handed also 
the obligation to duty. 

** All of us ean understand how complex, how difficult, the whole 
Irish question has been and, for that matter, always will be. 
The fact that the Irish Convention could agree on nothing at a 
time when Ireland really had her destiny finally in her own hands 
illustrated unmistakably the difficulties, inherent in the Irish 
temperament, that lie in the way of Ireland ever perfecting any 
tolerable or enduring form of self-government. But we can at 
the same time realize that there are duties Ireland owes to the 
general situation, to the issue as a whole world to-day, and that 
the issue in Flanders and Picardy is of infinitely more moment 
to Ireland and all the rest of us than the issue in Dublin Castle.” 


No Irishmen in Ireland, says the Memphis Commercial A ppeal, 
ean “‘justify themselves by saying that their blood-brothers in 


The Irish in America ‘‘see 


other lands are refusing to fight.” 
the peril of German domination,”’ and the Tennessee paper does 
not believe half a dozen of them of military age have ‘‘refused 
to go into the Army because of any dislike of England.’’ The 
blood of Irishmen killed and wounded under the American flag 
in France “calls out for Irish revenge and beshames any Irish- 
man who refuses to get into the fray.” 

The New York Herald remarks that those of the Irish who have 
not intelligence enough to see that destruction of the British 
Empire would mean the destruction or the subjugation of Ire- 
land, have not intelligence enough to be given Home Rule, but it 
believes ‘‘ there are very few of these.’’ Says the New York Sun: 


‘*There will be, if we are not much mistaken, tens of thousands 
of men to go cheerfully from Ireland under the draft as tens of 
thousands of others have gone from Ireland under enlistment to 
make the same fight and the same sacrifice for the first of all 
prizes to-day—the emancipation of civilization from military 
despotism. In Ireland, just as in this country, just as in En- 
gland, just as in every land where democracy is made the play- 
thing of political maneuver and personal ambition, there are 
always men who will not fail to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to lift their voices against unwelcome government 
programs, however necessary they may be, to profane the very 
name of liberty with their ravings in its behalf. But their 
clamor is out of all proportion to their numbers. Their efforts 
are not honored by the majority; they come to be scorned even 
by some of their very own. 

“In the struggle for the preservation of the rights of civilization 
part of Ireland has already gone to the war and done its share 
to the everlasting glory of Ireland. Now in the very hurricane 
of the conflict in northern France, in the very crisis of the liberty 
of the world, another part of Ireland will go under the draft with 
cheers on their lips and fire in their hearts as long as the German 
war-machine strives to debase all freemen into crawling creatures 
licking the dust of Prussian jackboots.” 
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A HAPSBURG TIGER-HUNT 
Boy SMILE IS ON THE FACE OF THE “TIGER”; 


Count Czernin and the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers 

are out of office, and thé young Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, between frantic telegrams of loyalty to his German 
elder-brother-in-arms, has had time to reflect on the wisdom 
of the diplomat who ‘said, ‘Never write letters and never 
destroy one.’’ This, as our editors see it, is the result of the 
‘‘tiger-hunt”’ so rashly undertaken by the late Austrian Foreign 
Minister. Clemenceau’s famous 
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French brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus, secretly and unofficially, 
to inform President Poincaré that he was ready to support by 
every possible means the just claims of France relative to 
Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 

The Austrian Emperor, according to the version of the letter 
given to the press in Paris, after complimenting the ‘‘ dashing 
courage”’ of France and telling of the ‘“‘keen sympathy” for 
France felt by the writer and prevailing ‘‘in the whole Monarchy,”’ 
begs his “‘dear Sixtus” ‘‘to convey privately and unofficially to 
President Poincaré that I will support by every means and by 

exerting all my personal influence 





phrase, ‘‘Czernin lied,’’ can now, 
as the Baltimore American re- 
marks, be expanded to include 
his Emperor as well. Clemen- 
ceau’s tiger-like qualities have 
again been displayed to the ad- 
miration of our press, which 
disrespectfully style Czernin “‘ the 
goat,” and seem to think of 
Charles I. as what our great 
faunal naturalist might call the 
“little woolly lamb”’ in this diplo- 
matic zoological garden. 

When the Austrian Emperor 
wrote to his brother-in-law a year 
ago of his desire for peace and of 
his good-will toward France, was 
he honestly expressing his senti- 
ments, or was he simply playing 
his part in the great Teuton 
peace offensive? Our editors 












with my allies France’s just 
claims regarding Alsace-Lor- 
raine.”” He then suggests further 
peace terms as follows, requesting 
that they be communicated 
privately to the governments of 
France and Great Britain: 


“Belgium should be entirely 
reestablished in her sovereignty, 
retaining entirely her African 
possessions without prejudice 
to the compensation she should 
receive for the losses she has 
undergone. Servia should be 
reestablished in her sovereignty, 
and as a pledge of our good- 
will we are ready to assure her 
equitable natural access to the 
Adriatic and also wide economic 
concessions in Austria-Hungary. 

*‘On her side we will demand 

. that Servia suppress every 
association or group whose polit- 
he ical object aims at the disinte- 

gration of the Monarchy, par- 
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incline more to the former opin- 
ion, but both view-points will be 
briefly set forth after a state- 
ment of the facts in this inter- 
esting chapter of the diplomatic history of the war. At all 
events, they agree that Austria is now indissolubly linked with 
Germany and that the Hapsburgs share with the Hohenzollerns 
the responsibility for the continuance of the war. In the 
meanwhile, however, renewed disturbances in the Austrian 
realm help to confirm the fast-growing impression that the 
great Teuton offensive in the West is the last desperate gamble 
of a group of nations on the brink of economic collapse. 

The successive statements following Czernin’s first notable 
utterance seem to some editors to form a veritable epic. Czernin’s 
peace speech, which narrowly escaped an All Fools’ day date- 
line, and ‘‘which was obviously intended to cause dissension 
among the Allies,” has, as a Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times points out, ‘“‘proved a veritable boomerang.” As 
this writer tells the story: 


“His assertion that Clemenceau just before the present 
offensive made overtures to Austria for separate peace gave the 
Premier just such an opening as he could have wished. Clemen- 
ceau contented himself at first with the brutal reply that Czernin 
was a liar. He followed this with a formal official statement 
in which the French Government categorically denied Czernin’s 
allegations and flatly asserted that it was Austria, and not 
France, that had attempted to initiate negotiations for a separate 
peace. 

“The French were able to support this denial by pointing to 
the existence of a formal document in their possession in which 
the Austrian representative had been foolish enough to admit 
in writing that the initiative had been taken by Austria. Czernin 
was warned, moreover, that if he persisted in his false allegations 
France was in possession of written evidence from a much more 
important personage which would amply justify the French 
denial. 

“‘With incredible folly the Austrian Minister persisted in his 
allegations against France, and Clemenceau has now retaliated 
by publishing the text of a letter written by the Austrian Em- 
peror, dated March 31, 1917, in which the Emperor begged his 
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ticularly the Servian political 
society Narodni Ochrana; that 
Servia loyally and by every 
means in her power prevent 
any kind of political agitation, either in Servia or beyond her 
frontiers, in the foregoing direction. ...... 

‘‘The events in Russia compel me to reserve my ideas with 
regard to that country until a legal, definite Government is 
established there.”’ 


—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


But, apparently on the very day that the French Government 
published this letter, the Austrian Emperor thus telegraphed 
to the German Kaiser: 

‘“‘The French Premier, driven into a corner, is endeavoring 
to escape from the net in which he has entangled himself by 
piling up more and more untruth, and he does not hesitate to 
make the completely false statement that I recognized that 
France had a just claim to the reacquisition of Alsace-Lorraine. 
I disavow this assertion with indignation. 

‘**At the moment when Austro-Hungarian cannon are thunder- 
ing jointly with German cannon on the Western front it hardly 
needs proof that I am fighting for these provinces, and I am 
ready to continue fighting exactly as if it were a question of 
defending my own land....... 

“No intrigues, no attempts, from whomsoever they may 
proceed, will imperil our loyal comradeship of arms, and we shall 
jointly enforce an honorable peace.” 

Emperor William at once wired his thanks, and said in part: 

“‘T have not for a moment been in doubt you have made our 
cause your own. In like measure we stand for the rights of your 
Monarchy. 

“The heavy battles in these years clearly demonstrate this 
for every one who will see. They have only drawn the bond 
closer. Our enemies, who are unable to do anything against us 
in honorable battle, do not recoil from the most sordid and lowest 
means. We must put up with that, but all the more it is our 
duty ruthlessly to grapple with and beat the enemy in all the 
war-theaters.”’ 

And Emperor Charles then decided to end the matter by 
sending this telegram ‘‘in faithful friendship” to his ally: 


““Clemenceau’s accusations against me are so low that I have 
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no intention to diseuss longer this affair with Franee. My 
cannon in the West is our last reply.” 

The faithful Minister of Foreign Affairs, after issuing state- 
ments to the effect that the Sixtus letter was falsified or garbled, 
tried to end the affair so far as he was concerned by offering 
his resignation, which was at once accepted. As the Vienna 
correspondent. of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger naively explains it: 
*“‘Count> Czernin did not know of Emperor Charles’s letter 
to Prince Sixtus when he made the statement that France had 
initiated the conversations with Austria. On learning of the 
letter he resigned.” While Czernin may not have been respon- 
ble for the writing and sending of the Emperor’s letter, ‘‘his 
responsibility for provoking its publication eould not be escaped,” 
the New-York Times declares, for ‘“‘he began the controversy, 
he conducted it with astounding ineptitude.”” Count Czernin’s 
resignation, observes the New York World, comes opportunely— 

“The German press have been visiting its wrath upon him 
for the speech that gave the French Government its chance 
to make public the: Austrian .Emperor’s letter to Prince Sixtus. 
The state of public,opinion. at home is revealed by the great 
crowds in the streets of Prague which denounced Germany and 
eheered_ President. Wilson.; The Bohemians are notoriously 
unsympathetic with the war, but they would hardly have been 
so daring in revealing their opinion if Austrian diplomacy had 
not again wholly discredited itself.’’ 

That Emperor Charles’s letter to his brother-in-law was 
written in good faith and in the hope that some such peace as he 
outlined might. be brought about is the belief of such thoughtful 
newspapers ‘as the New York Evening Post and Evening Sun 
and the Springfield Republican. The events of March, 1917, 
seem to thesé editors to support their belief in the Emperor’s 
sincerity. At that time, agrees the Chicago Herald— 

“‘He needed peace sorely. His throne was endangered. The 
Italian Armies were threatening to follow the route of Napoleon 
to the heart of the Dual Kingdom. Russia was in disorder, but 
the eventual dissolution was by no means assured even to those 


as intimately informed as the Teutonic diplomats. The food 
situation was never worse. The Kaiser’s unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign was just forcing the United States to declare 
war. From the point of view of Austria-Llungary peace or 
partition were the probable alternatives. Self-preservation 
gave, therefore, to the Emperor Charles’s letter a sincerity which 
need not otherwise be assumed. . . . 2 As affairs stood in the spring 
of 1917 the débdécle which actually occurred in Russia was not 
improbable in’ Austtia-Huitgary. The downfall of the Roman- 
ofs, albeit, lightened the pressure and simultaneously mitigated 
Charles’s desire for a separate peace.” 


Some confirmation of this view comés from Teutonie sources. 
An Amsterdam dispatch gives'a summary of an article in the 
Berlin Tageszeitung connecting the Reichstag ‘‘no annexations 
and no indemnities”’ !resolution with the Austrian Emperor, and 
quoting a letter read’ to the’ Reichstag by Mathias Erzberger, in 
which Count Czernin wrote to Empéror Charles as follows: 
** Austria wants, and in any event must have, peace by the winter 
of 1917.” And a Vienna dispatch to the’ Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that, assuming the existence of the Emperor’s letter, it 
should be remembered that it was written at a time “when the 
war outlook was quite different from to-day, and when a young, 
peace-loving monarch might take steps which to-day, under 
entirely altered conditions, 'must appear in another light.” 

But the New York Globe is among those American’ dailies 
which believe Germany to have been cognizant of the Austrian 
Emperor’s proffers. The | writer of one editorial reminds us 
that Germany has been trying for two years to secure a peace 
conference which she shoul enter unpledged. At such a con- 
ference, at worst, something of the German conquests could be 
saved; at best; the Entente coalition could be split and Germany 
would get everything. To bring about such a conference Ger- 
many would be willing to make almost any non-official and non- 
binding promise, and, we read, “‘the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office has been so completely under German dominance that it 
is likely that the Kaiser used his fellow monarch as a tool.” 





TOPICS 


REMEMBER that every dollar you have is of draft age.—Boston Herald. 

AFTER pro-Germans have been made to kiss the flag, it should be sent 
to the laundry.— Toledo Blade. 

D1LL0N declares authoritatively that Ireland is unanimous against the 
draft. A unanimous Ireland at least has the merit of novelty.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

AUSTRIAN allegations awfully arrayed are advancing, attacking, artfully, 
arrogantly; arrows of asseveration fill the air. France stands, mail- 
clad against them all.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


IN BRIEF 


EMPEROR CHARLES is a Dual Monarch, all right.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Wuy did Fate put those two islands so close together and yet so far 
apart?—New York Sun. 

Mr. CREEL’S boast that America went to war unprepared presumably 
will not be made a conspicuous feature of the next Democratic national 
platform.— Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

THE Kaiser isn't so many. The National Ancient Free and Accepted 
Councilors and Princesses of Joshua of the World was lately incorporated 

at Little Rock, Ark.-—NKansas City Star 





Hieu as the cost of living in Ger- 
many is conceded to be, it doesn't 
compare with the expense of moving 
into France.—Topeka Journal. 

It’s all perfectly simple. Instead of 
permitting the war to drag on another 
two years Hindenburg is going to finish 
it up in a single battle lasting not 
more than forty-eight months.—New 
York Evening Post. 

Drrecror-GENERAL McApoo has 
served notice that railroad folders in 
the future must be “purely informa- 
tive." Why not apply the same rule, 
too, to Mr. Creel’s literary efforts?— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

GERMANY rejects Mr. Wilson's 
League of Peace proposition as “fan- 
tastic."" It certainly would be fantas- 
tic, if Germany were to be admitted in 
her present governmental garb. But 
that was not Mr. Wilson's color scheme. 
—Kansas City Star. 


THE enemies of the Germans in this 
country knew that the Germans would 
be given the credit for the disloyal 
Socialist votes in Wisconsin and else- 
where, so they went and voted the 








WHEN fighting the undoubted enemy 
is no time for kicking those of your 
friends who are also fighting him.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Ir the Kaiser ever faces any captured 
American officers he will find that whik 
he possibly may be able to stare a gen- 
eral or a major out of countenance, he 
can not outglare a second lieutenant. 
—Kansas City Star. 

ANY person who ever tried to cross 
an American street in the rush hour 
will know immediately how useless it 
will be to attempt to operate German 
submarines on the sea after Mr. Ford's 
destroyers are there in force.— Kansas 
City Star. 

OUR mathematical artist has figured 
out that every discharge of that seventy- 
five-mile gun, at a cost of $5,000, kills 
on an average one French mother and 
child by shell-fire and a dozen German 
mothers and children by starvation.- 
New York Evening Post. 

GROUND glass has been found in 
candy at Lawton and Fort Sill, and the 
factories in which the candy was made 
have been forced to close their doors. 








Socialist ticket, and thus brought dis- 
honor on the thoroughly loyal Ger- 
mans.—Chicago Abendpost. 


SUSPICIOUS IVAN. 


Dear, dear, can such inhuman punish- 
ment be dealt out by a civilized govern- 


—Pease in the Newark News. ment?—Aansas City Star. 
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WHY WE HAVE 


HE BROADEST POSSIBLE HINTS are given us by 

the German press to make use of the one weapon we 

possess whereby we can if we choose strangle the Central 
Powers to death. It is of course true that the German papers 
do not in so many words tell us what to do, but they do recognize 
the possibility and show themselves desperately afraid of its 
employment. This weapon is Economic Retaliation, and the 
mere mention of the name is enough to make every German 
paper shiver with fright. The more far-sighted German editors 
are now frankly admitting that it is utterly out of the question 
to inflict an absolute defeat upon America and England. These 
two countries, they allow, will not and need not accept what 
they are pleased to call a “‘victory peace.”” That remarkably 
outspoken paper, the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung, commenting on 
the Western drive, makes no bones about saying that the game 
is up and that the Central Powers might just as well make 
peace on the best terms they can get. It remarks: 

“Do not be deceived. Germany’s victories will never force 
the Entente to accept a peace of violence. If the Germans 
eould take Calais and Paris, and even force France and Italy to 
capitulate, then there would remain the English, safe in their 
island, and America, protected by the ocean. 

“‘They can always continue the war by sea, and the greatest 
victory on land can not impose a peace of force on America 
and England.”’ 

The Arbeiter Zeitung recognizes quite clearly that “the war 
by sea”? means a war of Economie Retaliation, because, as it 
says, America and England between them control the world’s 
supply of the raw materials most vital to the economic expan- 
sion of the Central Empires. Not only so, but the harbors and 
coaling stations of the world are for all intents and purposes 
two great Powers. While the Arbeiter 


controlled by these 
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Zeitung wight perhaps be discounted as being a Socialist paper, 
we find staid old conservative Aunty Voss—as the Berliners 
candidly admitting the same thing. 





call the Vossische Zeitung 
Captain Tigert, the well-known naval expert, thus writes in 
Aunty’s columns: 


“England has closed the gates of the North Sea. From 
bases dominating all the sea-routes, her cruisers swept the seas 
free of enemy ships. Invisible, secure against sudden invasion, 
and yet ready at any moment to strike a blow with overwhelming 
superiority, the English High Sea Fleets lie waiting in their 
ports. Under their protection, England’s sea trade follows the 
old profitable roads. ...... 

“If England’s allies collapsed militarily and economically, 
England could continue the war as a pure naval war with almost 
the whole tonnage of the world at her disposal. If she were to 
succeed at the conclusion of peace in forcing or persuading the 
Central Powers to limit their naval armaments, England’s posi- 
tion of predominance in Europe would be as secure in the future 
as in the past. The economic harvest of the war could then be 
gathered in without interference. That was the situation which 
forced us to take up the decisive struggle against British sea-power. 

‘**At the moment we could not produce a decision by throwing 
in our high-sea forees: Even after a successful battle, our fleet, 
without any bases, could neither blockade England nor keep 
the ocean open for our own sea-trade.” 

That is a pretty significant admission, but a greater authority 
has yet to testify. Dear old Grand Admiral von Tirpitz gets 
pathetieally lacrimose whenever he contemplates the frightful 
vision of Economic Retaliation. At a recent meeting in Ham- 
burg he took the bull by the horns and frankly ddmitted the 
possibility, proceeding to paint this gloomy picture of Germany’s 
future were such a step taken by the Allies. According to the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, he said: 


‘‘Without the existence of that vigorous industry which, after 
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Germany was isolated, we converted mainly into a war-industry, 
we should long ago have lost this war. This kind of war- 
industry must shrink, however, when peace comes, while at the 
same time millions of our fellow countrymen will stream back 
into Germany from the trenches without finding sufficient work 
here, or, “in any case, wages corrésponding to the enormously 
inereased cost of living. Imagine if we simultaneously had to 








BEFORE. 


The village of Merckem, in Flanders, after its first bombardment in 
1915. Damaged, but recognizable. An airplane photograph. 











bear the burden of taxation which must fall on every German, 
even the poor—for the greatest exaction from property would 
not be sufficient even remotely to meet it; and further if in 
spite of the fallen value of the German mark we must still buy 
the most necessary raw materials and food-supplies from abroad, 
notwithstanding all the political and other hindrances which the 
situation would produce for all. Can any one in his heart of 
hearts really believe that under these circumstances, without an 
inerease of power, without an indemnity, without security, we 
could avoid Germany’s ruin?” 

That organ of German high finance, the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
-is wide awake to the danger, and urges that action be taken now to 
avoid, or at least mitigate, Economic Retaliation when it comes. 
It says: 


‘“Nobody knows how and when the war will end. Noone can 
say to-day*what quantities of raw materials willbe at our dis- 
posal in the world after the war, and consequently no one can 
make decisions as to the distributions of raw materials that may 
be imported. No human eye-can see clearly whether after the 
war we shall be mainly dependent upon our own productions, 
and the purchasing possibilities of the world market remain 
unfathomable. Because we do not yet know in what cireum- 


stances we shall be able to begin the peace, a definite program 
can not yet be drawn up. Our intention is only to carry the 
foundation of organization so far that when peace comes the 
practical work can begin with the taking of the fullest advantages 
of the conditions that then exist. ...... 

“In the opinion of leading personages, the actual imports 
will have to remain subject to a certain control immediately 
after the conclusion of. peace. . . . As regards raw materials, 
our. aim will be to make ourselves more independent than we 
were before of foreign countries. It is assumed that our own 
home production of fibers will provide a substitute for a con- 
‘siderable part of the cotton imports, and in copper we have been 
able to a large extent to make ourselves independent of foreign 
countries by our splendid technical achievements.” 


In England, where there has been a general and perhaps 
quixotic opposition to any form of posi-bellum retaliation, the 
idea is generally growing that a policy of economic retaliation, 
inaugurated at once, is necessary to win the war. Even so per- 
sistent an opponent of retaliation in any form as the influential 
London Spectator has at last come round to this view, and in a 
recent issue it says: 


**Altho economic warfare can never be an effective substitute 
for victory in the field, yet it is worth while to consider what 
opportunities the Entente Powers have of putting economic 
pressure on Germany. The power of economic pressure which 
we and our Allies possess is a bargaining factor of enormous 
value for extorting favorable peace terms from Germany. It 
is a line of action parallel to military action, and if necessary 
it need not cease when military action ceases. Needless to say, 
Germany’s economic condition is immensely affected by her 
recent conquests in Russia. As long as Russia presented an 
impenetrable wall to German eastward commerce, Germany 
and her allies were in the position of a partially beleaguered 
state. The eastern wall has been thrown down, and Germany ean 
now range more or less at will over a large part of Russia. To 
this extent the bloeking of her oversea trade is a less serious factor 
than before. Many commodities of which the Germans were 
seriously in need before they made peace with Russia will now 
become accessible to them. after certain fairly obvious industrial 
difficulties have been overcome.” 

The Spectator emphasizes the whip-hand we possess in our 
control of the coaling stations of the world, which permits us 
to say just where German shipping may or may not go: 

‘‘Looking, however, at the facts as a whole, it is clear that 
unless the Germans succeed, as they still hope to do, in acquir- 
ing command of the sea by means of submarimes, her economic 
life after the war will be to a very large extent indeed at the 
mercy of those countries with whom she is now: fighting. In 
particular, her shipping industry could be strangled if all the 
Entente Powers refused to permit German vessels to enter their 
ports or to obtain coal from their coaling stations. It may be 
assumed that her statesmen are at least as well aware of these 
facts as we are, and it is quite certain that the commercial party 
in Germany attaches even more importance to the reestablish- 
ment of the commercial and maritime freedom which existed 
before the war than to mere territorial conquests. That is a 
factor in our favor which we are entitled to press up to its utmost 
value. In the earlier days of the war we certainly did not 
make full use of our relative economic strength. 

‘““‘We were anxious—perhaps wisely, perhaps quixotically—to 
interfere as little as possible with the trading interests of neutral 
Powers, with the result that we allowed the neutral countries 
contiguous. to Germany to act as purveyors to our enemies, 
thus adding enormously to their power of resistance. The 
intervention of America has happily led to a very great in- 
crease in the stringency of our blockade policy, but it is still 
a question whether we can not make that policy even more 
stringent without injustice to neutrals by a closer system of 
rationing. Indeed, if we are to contemplate the possibility of 
persistent economic warfare with Germany, somehow or another 
we shall have to discover a solution of the problem of neutral 
trade. But we assume that can be done. In our opinion, we 
ought to inform Germany that the longer she makes war the 
worse will be the economic pressure upon her. We dislike all 
trade restrictions as such, for we ourselves would suffer as well 
as our enemies from the loss of trade. But when it is a question 
of banning an outlaw whose hands are dripping with blood we 
must consider the safety of the world and not make nice calcula- 
tions of profit and loss.” 
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THE BACKWASH OF FRIGHTFULNESS 


OMESTIC SCHRECKLICHKEIT is beginning to 
ID worry our dear German brothers, tho why it should 

is a little puzzling. The gentle German having been 
taught to be frightful abroad, it is hardly surprizing that force 
of habit will assert itself when he gets home. That it is doing so 
is obvious from the Berliner Tageblatt, which is raising a verbal 
riot about the number of burglaries and robberies in Berlin, 
which, according to this authority, average more than three 
hundred a day, and the paper alleges that most of them are com- 
mitted by deserters from the Army. The B. Z., as the Berliners 
affectionately call the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, a small but 
influential midday journal, is quite excited over an increase 
in the number of policemen to the extent of one hundred. It says: 


‘‘We are going to be safer in Berlin. Military patrols will 
carry out raids on the criminal elements and street lighting will 
be ,increased. Quite a hundred additional policemen will be 
on duty in the streets at night. A hundred is indeed a very fine 
figure when it is a matter of eggs and sugar, but for the sur- 
veillance of Greater Berlin an increase of a hundred policemen 
is rather small. It is true that the entire police machinery is 
overburdened, but the only consolation that can be drawn from 
this fact is that the military must intervene on a large scale, as 
isolated patrols are quite inadequate. 

‘The High Command, which appears to be very interested 
in the matter, will place every night at the disposal of the 
President of Police a certain number—and not too small a 
number—of soldiers, thus obviating the possibility of a police- 
man having to patrol alone. Unfortunately things have now 
reached such a pass that an individual policeman is‘no longer 
sure of his own life. In any ease, guerrilla warfare in the streets 
of Berlin must be supprest at all costs.” 


Farther up north, the moral depravity of the Germans appears 
to be sad indeed, and the indictment brought against the in- 
habitants of the Fatherland by the Kieler Zeitung is truly alarm- 
ing. According to this journal, which before the war was a staid, 
not to say stodgy, organ, there is hardly a person in Germany 
of high or low degree who does not deserve hanging to the nearest 
lamp-post. They are all rogues, thieves, and murderers steeped to 
the lips in crime of every sort. Aftera detailed and rather repul- 
sive description of the prevalence in Germany of what the French 
call crimes passionnelles, the Kieler Zeitung goes on to say: 

“Fraud, embezzlement, peculation, and deceit in all its 
forms, these unhappily are the characteristics of German domes- 
tic life at the present day. 

‘“‘Whoever considers this an exaggerated statement should 
address himself to the few decent, upright men who are still 
left in Berlin or Hamburg, in the Rhine provinces or Saxony, 
and who have bestowed some attention on this painful situa- 
tion. The gravity of this state of affairs is further enhanced 
by the position held by the worst sinners. Among them we 
find state officials of every degree, functionaries of the court, and 
highly placed police officers—in fact, the very class of whose 
impeceability we were once so proud. 

*‘Our returning victorious warriors will be confronted with a 
terrible disillusionment, and our children will look back on these 
years as a time of the rankest barbarism of unchecked criminality 
and of utter absence of morals. 

‘“*How can an improvement be effected? Not by means of 
fresh penalties, for these have lost their effectiveness. The 
revolution must come from above—from those official and semi- 
official circles in which the fine phrases about patriotism and 
sacrifice are nothing but wilful lies to disarm the victims whom 
they have already marked out for spoliation.”’ 


This suggestion of revolution—moral revolution, political 
revolution, social revolution—is becoming increasingly and 
significantly frequent in the German papers, and some of the 
most distinguished men in Germany are discussing possibilities 
quite frankly. For instance, Dr. Friedrich Naumann is always 
harping upon the subject in his paper, the Berlin Hilfe. In a 
recent issue he wrote: 

‘*The number of those who are directly or indirectly concerned 


in a general upheaval is too great to be silenced by any repressive 
measures, and the war-outlook is too grave for a recourse to 
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temporary palliative measures seriously to affect the situation. 
No force of arms will prove capable of allaying the internal war- 
spirit that has been aroused in our land. 

“The true safeguard against the waves of a general Euro- 
pean revolution must be established within the sphere of a 
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The village of Merckem in 1917, after two years of bombardment. 
This photograph and the one on the opposite page were taken from 
the same position and at the same height. 











German Popular State, as distinct from one founded on Im- 
perialism and force, the persistence of which can only end in 
utter disintegration.” 





THE MYSTERY OF THE KUT GARRISON—The London 


Evening Standard has this romantic paragraph: 

“‘An officer who was present when Kut fell, and who knows 
Indian soldiers well, gives the hopeful view that the Indians of 
the garrison—close upon three thousand—of whom all trace 
has been lost, are not necessarily dead. In fact, he personally 
is convinced that most of them are alive and dispersed about 
in townlets and villages in upper Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
and the borders of Persia. 

“‘A large convoy of insufficiently guarded prisoners is very 
likely to melt away by degrees, and the Indian soldier would be 
specially adroit in disappearing, and would have little diffi- 
culty in becoming absorbed in the village populace here and 
there. If a Mohammedan, his task would be easy, and if he 
had a trade or calling as well, easier still. 

“The Turks do not bother about these stray individuals here 
and there, tho they may total up to thousands, because they are 
glad to be quit of the trouble of feeding and looking after them; 
while the Indian soldier himself has refrained from corresponding 
with those outside for fear of drawing unwelcome attention to 
himself.”’ 





















































RUSSIA’S GOLGOTHA 


HE BASE INGRATITUDE of the Germans was never 
better shown than in the attitude they now take toward 
Lenine and Trotzky. It will be recalled that these 
guileless idealists permitted themselves to be dazzled with the 
visions of ‘‘brotherhood”’ flashed before their eyes by the wily 
Hun and confidingly handed Russia over to him. Now the 
German papers treat them with scorn and contempt. But 
what of Russia? Mr. Serge Persky, writing in the Gazette de 
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The Red Guards, constituted to attack the counter-revolution- 
aries, shoot without trial any one whom they suspect. Pillage 
in all its forms is the only thing which is organized. In Petro- 
grad every Bolshevik citizen may share in the spoil. The 
ehurches, museums, shops, and stores are robbed. 

“In the provinces still more tragic events are taking place. 
Almost incredible demands are made upon the population at a 
few hours’ notice. The Crimea is undoubtedly the province 
which has suffered most. The sailors of the Black Sea Fleet 
brutally murdered several hundreds of their officers, and re- 
peated these barbarous outrages in several towns, where they 
also murdered political prisoners. The scenes were such as to cause 

several cases of insanity among 





Genéve, paints a harrowing picture 
of that ‘‘most distressful coun- 
try.” He writes: 


‘Let us reflect and picture to 
ourselves the Calvary up which 
Russia has climbed before reach- 
ing her Golgotha! 

“In four years of war, lakes 
of her best blood have been 
poured out. In the common 
burial-places, under the white 
pine crosses, millions of her chil- 
dren are sleeping. There have 
been nearly five million deaths— 
either on the field of battle or 
from wounds. There have been 
about six million wounded and 
three million prisoners. More 
than 40 per cent. of the wounded 
are incapacitated from ever being 
able to gain a living. A large 
percentage have lost their sight. 
In many of the large cities one sees 
long lines of these unfortunates, 
often young and strong, who in- 
vade the public places, repeating 
in the monotonous singsong of the 
Russian blind: ‘Give us _ bread, 
give us bread, for Christ’s sake!’ 

“Of the three million captured 
more than half are tuberculous 
or are in some other incurable 
condition! Recapitulating these 
figures, we reach a total of more 








the terrorized population. The 
slaughter continues, and shooting 
is rife in the towns. 

“Amid the chaos the Social 
Revolutionaries are rising against 
the Bolsheviki. Everything is at 
sixes and sevens. One asks, 
What will be the final outcome 
of this convulsion? - Lenine alone 
appears to be unmoved. He still 
counts on the help which he ex- 
pects to obtain from the social 
revolution which he declares will 
very soon break out in Berlin.” 

The Petrograd correspondent 
of the London 
telegraphs a frightful account of 
the prevailing anarchy. It would 
seem, however, that, here and 
there, the people take a terrible 
vengeance: 


Morning Post 





‘‘Hideous reports of peasant 
cruelty to captured thieves begin 
to attract attention. One village 
solemnly sentenced three men 
to be burned alive, a huge bon- 
fire was lighted, and the victims 
were bound and thrown into 
the flames. In another case four 
youths caught pillaging were 
sentenced to death by beheading, 
and one of them was ordered 
first to be put to the torture. 





than ten millions who have either 
been killed or made unfit for 
work. A fine picture for the 
future of any country even tho 
it be as large as Russia! 

“However, despite these unprecedented misfortunes, loyal 
Russians have but one thought, which is to hasten the hour so 
ardently longed for—of peace with honor! 

‘But instead—what has been accomplished? The death-knell 
of Russia has been sounded! 

“The last word of the tragedy of a great people has been uttered 
by Lenine and Trotzky! It has not been pronounced by the ad-. 
vice of the landowners of Russia, or by an assembly of the people 
who have been driven from their burning houses at the point of 
the sword. One hundred and eighty millions of people are saying 
to themselves: ‘Almighty God, why this chastisement!’ 

‘From now on in this mutilated country, the few thousands 
of workmen, soldiers, and sailors that compose the Soviets, 
with their chiefs Lenine and Trotzky; the worthless, the dregs 
of the masses, the scum of society, will destroy as they wish 
what remains of the once powerful Russian nation. The cities 
will burn from one end to the other of the country; the guillotine 
promised by Trotzky will work marvelously well; the prisons 
will overflow, and pillage, robbery, and violence will thrive 
increasingly! The aristocracy, the farm-owners, the educated 
people will be decimated, while in strange lands thousands of the 
representatives of the best families of Russia, deprived of all their 
resources, will suffer martyrdom; while the world’s judgment will 
fail to discriminate between butcher and victim, and will un- 
hesitatingly condemn the whole Russian nation as traitors! ”’ 


THE RUSSIAN 


Even worse is the tale of horror that Maxim Gorky writes in 
his paper, the Petrograd Novaya Zhizn: 
“In Russia conscience is dead. The Russian people, in fact, 


have lost all sense of right and wrong. ‘Pillage whatever there is 
to pillage.” Such is the motto of the two groups of Bolsheviki. 


REVOLUTION. 


The sentence was executed.” 

Meanwhile Trotzky has retired 
from the center of the stage, 
and Germany greets the fact with howls of derision. The 
Kélnische Zeitung most ungratefully remarks: 


—WNebelspalier (Zurich). 


“The loquacious People’s Commissioner disappears noise- 
lessly, just like the Ministers of the old régime. In his unintelli- 
gible blindness he thought that he could turn the world upside 
down with his speeches and dispute the honorably won successes 
of the victorious Powers.”’ 

No paper can surpass the Kélnische Zeitung in unconscious 
humor—‘‘the honorably won successes’? of the Teutons in 
Russia is a most delicious touch. Only one journal in Germany 
flings poor Trotzky a sympathetic tear, and that is the Berlin 
Vorwdrts. This Socialist organ tells the Russian Danton that 
he ought to have met German diplomacy with its own weapons, 
“instead of speaking to it a language which it could not under- 
stand in the least and which the rest of the world understands 
but ill.” 
Vorwdrts points out how much wiser it is to be for your own 
country first, like the Germans. Let the overidealistic Radicals 
and Socialists who advocate peace at any price, and therefore 
at Germany’s price, read this counsel from the great organ of 
German Socialism: ; 

“‘Trotzky’s career can only be a warning’ to the Socialists of other 
countries. It shows just how Socialism must not behave when it 
comes to power. As long as the people’s league of lasting peace 
has not become a reality, Socialism must be a force which can 
defend the real interests of the people against foreign countries. 
Otherwise Socialism will collapse as Trotzky collapsed.” 


In other words, he was casting pearls before swine. 
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TO MAKE WAGES KEEP STEP WITH THE COST OF LIVING 


‘‘ What is the value of a thing, 
But so much money as ‘twill bring ?” 


HUS RUNS the old couplet. 


old ‘“‘wisdom,” it is very foolish indeed. 


Like a good deal of age- 
The question 


ought to be exactly reversed, the value of money being 


measured by the things that it will buy. 


If it took $1.30 in 


1909 to buy exactly the same things that could be obtained in 


1899 for a little less than 
a dollar, the 
man who had a 30 per 


evidently 


eent. inerease in income 
at the elose of this decade 
was really getting no high- 
er actual pay than he was 
receiving at the beginning. 
to Mr. L. K. 
New York 
paper on 


According 
Comstock, a 
engineer. in a 
‘*A Proposed 
System of Wage Adjust- 
the 
Conference Club of lead- 
ing constructing electrical 
engineers and manufac- 
turers in Asheville, N. C., 
actual in- 


Scientific 


ments” read before 


this was the 
crease in general prices 
during this particular dec- 


“Tt can well be admitted that labor is constantly demanding 
higher wages; 
other must give way or a deadlock ensues and bitterness, per- 


haps violence, results, with loss to all concerned. 


the employer as constantly resists; one or the 


A just and 


scientific consideration of the facts should point the way to any 


readjustment of wages. 


Is it not worth while and certainly 


expedient to inquire, when wage readjustment is demanded, 
whether or not the facts support such a readjustment? 
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— —— Bradstreet 
























































































Is proved by the substantial agreement of these four authorities. 


ade. while the average wages of labor did not increase quite 
so fast, so that its real annual return showed a decline, slight 


in some trades, large in others. 


» 
The tendencies of general 


commodity prices have been studied for years and reduced 
to figures by stating what is generally called an ‘index-num- 


ber.” 


These numbers are issued monthly by various com- 


mercial institutions, and their substantial agreement, tho they 


are calculated in different 
ways, seems to be indica- 
tive of their general cor- 
Mr. Comstock 
suggests that these num- 
bers be used to adjust all 
semiannually. In- 
erease of wages to meet 
the high cost of living, 
which now comes irregu- 
larly and often has to be 
foreed by strikes, would 
then be general and auto- 
Writes Mr. Com- 


rectness. 


wages 


matic. 
stock: 


“Much of our trouble 
with labor has arisen from 
that ever-recurring at- 
tempt to adjust the wage 
question. 


question is rarely if ever settled equitably. 
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THE TERRIFIC INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 


‘‘Wage-earners must re- 
ceive something more than 
the cost of their support, 
because if this were not so 
it would be impossible for 
them to bring up families, 
and the race of such work- 
men would not outlast a 
generation. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the em- 
ployer from purely self- 
ish motives must take 
intelligent cognizance of 
the relation between cost 
of living and rate of 
wages. As the cost of 
living rises, the rate of 
wages must advance with 
equal increments, in order 
to maintain the relative 
position in the economic 
world of the wage-earner. 
No one, it may be said, 
will deny the correctness 
of this theory — it re- 
mains, then, but to find 


some practical method for its application.” 


This practical method, as noted above, Mr. Comstock finds 
in the use of the index-numbers that indicate the general rise 


of prices. 


He says: 


‘““To consider specifically the application of such an index- 
number to the wage-seale of the New York Electrical Workers’ 
Union, let us assume a base or par rate of «wages, arrived at by 
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WAGES HAVE RISEN, BUT PRICES HAVE FAR OUTSTRIPT THEM. 


I think it within the limits of truth to say that this 


It is settled usually 


only after a strike and protracted negotiations, and then without 


any particular reference to the equities of the case. 


The side 


on which the ablest or most stubborn negotiators, sit wins out. 
of scientific considerations of 
adjustment and the hidden designs of the negotiators can not 


Such settlements are 


stand the test of daylight. 


innocent 


mutual agreement, say, 
for instance, $5.20, which 
is the rate that went into 
effect on April 1, 1917. 
Dun’s index-number on 
that date was $190.012. 
Let us assume that wages 
shall be readjusted once in 
six months. Dun’s index- 
number for October 1, 
1917, six months later, 
was $219.679, or an in- 
crease in general commod- 
ity prices of $29.667, or 
15.6 per cent. 

‘“*On the authority of the 
Bureau.of Labor Statistics, 
the wage-earner spends 
three-quarters of his wages 
for food, clothing, and 
rent, and other things re- 
sponding to these general 
price fluctuations; he 


would then set aside $3.90 out of the $5.20 for subsistence. The - 
index-number for the end of the six months’ period indicates that 
subsistence costs 15.6 per cent. more; therefore increase $3.90 
by 15.6 per cent., making it $4.50, to which should be added the 
quarter of the base rate not affected by the commodity market 
$1.30; thus making the readjusted rate $5.80, or a net advance 


over the base rate of sixty cents per day. . 


‘This application of an index-number for wage-readjustment 


























































is in reality a device for stabilizing wages. The prices of com- 
modities are quoted in terms of money, but, what is less often 
realized, the price of money is quoted in terms of: commodities. 
If a journeyman electrician two years ago, when wheat was 
quoted at $1.20, had been paid four bushels of wheat for.a 
day’s labor, he would have received the economic equivalent of 
$4.80 in money, the rate then prevailing in New York. If, 
however, he were paid four bushels of wheat to-day for a day’s 
labor, he would get the economic equivalent of $8.80. The price 
of commodities has risen, the price of money has fallen. ..... . 

“This plan has the merit of immediate practicability. The 
means are at hand and the machinery already in motion for 
giving it a trial; whereas the alternatives which have at various 
times been suggested for regulation of prices by Government, 
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UNSAFE “SAFETY ISLANDS” 


T 153 “SAFETY ISLANDS” in the South Park section 
A of Chicago there were in one year 270 accidents, or 
nearly two per island. Evidently the word ‘safety ” 

applied to these devices is something of a misnomer. Every 
island of this sort, we are told by G. S. Eaton, writing in The 
Municipal Journal (New York, March 16), introduces a new 
element of danger into the traffic situation. He does not 
advocate their abolition, but he does suggest that their designers 
should realize the situation and try to meet it. Accidents at 
such points, he says, are due to lamp-posts that can not easily 
be seen and to the faulty 








* The Municipal Journal,’’ New York. 
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“ SAFETY 








ISLAND.” 


shape of the ‘‘island”’ bases. 
The lamp-post must be 
highly visible and the base 
so formed that it will turn 
aside any car that does not 
hit it squarely. The base, 
too, must be set well into 
the pavement, otherwise a 
heavy car may displace the 
whole island. Writes Mr. 
Eaton: 


**Much of the danger now 
connected with safety is- 
lands at street intersec- 
tions must be eliminated 
before the name is truly 
descriptive. For both the 
motorist and the pedes- 
trian, an island of safety as 








for preventing commodity price-increases by the ‘compensated 
dollar,’ having a multiple standard of value, ete., are not easy 
to try because they require legislative action following a vast 
amount of national education. Government regulation of prices 
is fundamentally wrong, and therefore impractical, except in 
oceasional emergencies; the ‘compensated-dollar’ plan prac- 
tically proposes that the United States, and probably other gold- 
standard countries, should cease to have a primary money whose 
bullion value is its monetary value, altho the scheme is very 
ingenious and persuasive. 

“Considering what a vital function an index-number may be 
made to perform for fixing wages equitably, the number should 
be developed and promulgated by the United States Govern- 
ment, as, for instance, are the crop reports by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the currency circulation reports by 
the Controller of the Currency; the Department of Labor has 
for some years developed and published an index-number 
which might serve every purpose required by the plan here 
outlined. 

“‘While I believe this application of an index-number to wages 
is a novel idea, yet something akin to it was described by Sir 
Stephenson Kent, head of the Special Mission‘ of the British 
Munitions Ministry, at a recent dinner in New York, where he 
was a principal speaker. He said that a Government Com- 
mittee on Production was set up, whose function it was to 
ascertain what, if any, the increased cost of living amounted 
to and to issue a national award in regard to that labor whose 
wage had been fixt, so as to meet the increase in the necessities 
of life which that labor might find. This committee meets three 
times a year and has the necessary statistics laid before it, 
receives representations from trade-unions and from any one else 
who has a voice or should have a voice in the matter, investi- 
gates the case very carefully, then gives instructions that this 
labor should receive so much extra per week to meet the in- 
creased cost. That is paid by the employer and is recoverable by 
the employer from the State. It is the State’s charge. 

“This is admittedly a war-measure, inexact, dependent on a 
board’s arbitrary administration, and, as Sir Stephenson said, 
the bonus was determined by the advancing cost of provisions 
alone, no account being taken of the many other commodities 
entering into the cost of living or the géneral depreciation of 
the pound sterling. This plan, of course, would not. work on 
a declining market or with the pound increasing in purchasing 
power.” 


usually constructed has 
dangerous features. Considerations of safety make urgent the 
direction of effort toward increasing the visibility of islands 
and so shaping them as to minimize the effect of collisions. 

“A short tour made some weeks ago over a few of Chicago’s 
northside boulevards showed two broken island lamp-posts. 
It had been necessary to replace both platform and base of a 
third island a few days before. 

“At the 153 safety islands under the jurisdiction of the South 
Park Commissioners, Chicago, 270 accidents occurred in one 
year, according to J. F.. Foster, general superintendent. 
These accidents ranged from some in which only the electric- 
light globe was broken to those in which automobile, lamp-post, 
and even platform were wrecked.” 


One of the many accidents occurring to islands under the 
jurisdiction of the West Chicago Park Commissioners is seen 
in the photograph where an automobile is shown with its hood 
resting on an island platform. ‘The action of the South Park 
and Lincoln Park Commissioners, in having their island lamp- 
posts painted white to give greater visibility, has not yet been 
followed on the West Side. The writer goes on: 


> 


“Failure to foresee how an island a block away will appear 
to the motorist as he approaches it at night has been responsible 
for many of these collisions. Instead of finding before him a 
black post almost invisible, rising from a platform of indeter- 
minate extent, he should see a white post and base well illu- 
minated. There must be no glare to blind him. Small white 
lights shielded by opaque reflectors just below the red signal 
will furnish the illumination needed. On top, a red globe, ade- 
quately lighted, will warn the driver of danger and remind him 
to keep to the right and slow down. ...... 

“Painting island lamp-posts white was first done in Chicago 
last summer when the South Park Commissioners adopted that 
practise in order to make islands more plainly visible. With the 
dark background against which the motorist sees the islands, it 
is only in foggy weather that a dark object might be more easily 
seen. In this case, the red globe will furnish the dark color. 

“On slippery pavements, skidding into the platform is re- 
sponsible for many accidents. Shaping the island so that it will 
turn aside any but a car hitting it head-on will be effective in pro- 
moting safety. An automobile striking the island squarely must 
be stopt if the pedestrian seeking refuge there is to be protected.” 




























FOR WORLD-WIDE INTERCHANGEABILITY 


F THERE IS BREAKAGE or failure in a watch, or a pump, 
or an automobile, we Americans wish to be able to buy at 
once in the market, ready-made, a piece that is the twin 

of the one that has given out. A motor-car for which special 
tires had to be made to order, every time one gave out, is un- 
thinkable. In short, we in America are familiar with the 
advantage of standardizing materials, elements, and methods 
of construction. This idea is spreading over the world, and, 
oddly enough, war is helping it on. The Allies are now stand- 
ardizing their war-materials—perhaps the first case where the 
principle has been applied internationally. To Industrial 
Management (New York, April), Herbert T. Wade contributes 
an appeal to carry over this process into the coming times of 
peace, thus ushering in, as he predicts, a’: new mechanical and 
industrial era, which will be marked by an increase in efficiency 
and an elimination of waste, and will help make up for the de- 
struction of war. Efforts in this direction, the writer asserts, 
should aim at international harmony, and in view of the uni- 
versality of scientific knowledge and methods he does not con- 
sider this impossible. International standards of course must 
follow national standards, and he therefore devotes some at- 
tention to these. He regards our efforts at complete inter- 
changeability of parts as more practical than the old British 
policy of high individual workmanship and finish. 
Britain, he says, this is now beginning to be regarded as a 
weakness, and a change of policy has begun, a notable instance 
being the standardization of locomotives in India. In the Latin 
countries of Europe, too, where the idea of special construction 
long persisted, since there were no great establishments for mass- 
production, there has now been some progress toward standard- 
ization. In Germany, standards have long been fundamental 
in the military system, and their use has spread to other in- 

ividently each 
Why not work 


Even in 


dustries, generally under government control. 
nation will ultimately have its standards. 
toward a uniform system? Says Mr. Wade: 

‘American rails were laid in the railways of France and 
Russia, and if rails are required for a railway in South Africa or 
Australia, it should be possible for mills in America as well as in 
Great Britain to compete for their supply. In the case of 
standard tires and rims for motor-cars, to cite a recent case where 
international standards are demanded, this desire is practically 
universal. 

“To-day there is a distinct lack of international standards 
in the markets of the world. Certain national standards have 
established themselves at various points, but no one can say that 
their hold is supreme. In the fundamental matter of screw 
threads, we find to-day the British or Whitworth thread in 
conflict with the United States standard or Franklin In- 
stitute standard, and with the international system or metric 
ES 

“The practical question to-day is how to realize these inter- 
national standards. The most obvious method is to bring the 
matter to the atiention of every engineering, technical, manu- 
facturing, and commercial body, and especially those that main- 
tain committees charged with the study of formulating and 
maintaining standards and practises for industry. The various 
national bureaus of standards and industrial laboratories or other 
scientific or commercial bureaus should cooperate. If the prod- 
uct of any industry or trade is not sufficiently standardized a 
beginning should be made, and in so doing cognizance should be 
taken of European practise and the advice of Kuropean experts 
should be solicited. In the meantime, when such standardiza- 
tion is going on abroad, as, for example, that being accomplished 
by the British Engineering Standard Committee, American au- 
thorities should submit their suggestions and arrange, where 
possible, for formal cooperation. If such cooperation can take 
the form of an international congress to study the matter, and 
diplomatic functions be given to the technical delegates, greater 
influence will result from their deliberations. 

“In many cases these deliberations will involve further 
studies and practical laboratory or scientific tests. These can be 
carried on either in the various nations, or, if desirable, special 
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laboratory research or experimental facilities can be established. 
Indeed, the suggestion might be made for an international me- 
chanical tribunal somewhat along the lines of the Hague Peace 
Palace, where permanent machinery could be maintained for 
the diplomatic and administrative sides of these various inter- 
national congresses, and the work of international standards 
committee, so that there would be no loss of time and a number of 
subjects could be under discussion and actior simultaneously. 
Such an international central bureau might not have laboratory 
facilities of its own, but it would not aim to reproduce existing 
equipment such as is now maintained with high efficiency at 
various national bureaus and national laboratories. 

‘Such an international bureau might be a’place of depository 
for various standards once they were determined, and facilities 








A MOVING LESSON IN THRIFT. 











for comparison and checking could be ,maintained. Further- 
more, this bureau could accommodate the various international 
technical congresses and arouse their interest in problems of 
standardization, where such interest is needed. 

‘‘With such international standards’ established, it is safe to 
say that a new mechanical and industrial era will dawn, and that 
by increased efficiency and the elimination of waste, both of 
material, time, and effort, the world will be able to make up in 
part for the utter destruction of resources which the years of wat 
have produced.” 





A TRAVELING ANTIWASTE EXHIBIT—In a large manu- 
facturing - plant a surprizing: amount of food-products and 
material is wasted each day. To give the employees of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company some idea of this waste, the manage- 
ment recently fitted up a storage-battery truck as a traveling 


exhibit. Says a writer in The American Machinist (New York): 


““Upon it was a collection of food wasted, including bread, 
butter, meats, cakes, crackers, pickles, cheese, fruits, etc., as 
well as a quantity of manufacturing material, such as copper, 
zine, lead, mica, rubber, felt, gum, and similar material which 
could be used to advantage. It was estimated that the waste 
per day of foodstuffs in the plant amounts to between $35 
and $50, the cost of which, of course, comes out of the employee’s 
pocket; the waste of material, amounting to hundreds of dollars 
per day, is a loss to the company; all of which is due largely to 
the thoughtlessness and carelessness of the employees. . 
This truck was driven up and down the shop-aisles where the 
employees could look upon it and form in their minds some idea 
of the waste in a large manufacturing-plant; such an object- 
lesson is valuable at this time, when every one should take all 
precautions necessary to effect as little waste as possible.” 
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THE RED MAN’S BRIDGE GIVES WAY TO THE WHITE MAN'S, 


But the lower bridge of suspension-work was a real engineering wonder; it is described below 








SAFETY IN MAKING EXPLOSIVES 


AKING EXPLOSIVES is a safer business than rail- 
M roading, according to Dr. W. G. Hudson, of New York 
City, chairman of the Subeommittee on Industrial 

Diseases and Poisons, Council of National Defense. The 
popular idea of the hazard involved_in the manufacture of 
substances like dynamite, guncotton, smokeless powder, and 
trinitrotoluol is greatly exaggerated, he says. If such explosives 
were made only by skilled chemists under the best of laboratory 
conditions, they would seldom, if ever, cause explosion accidents. 
Dr. Hudson says, as quoted in The American Exporter (New York): 


“They are stable and safe and will stand a far greater degree 
of rough handling than the uninitiated have any idea of. But 
when such substances have to be produced in the immense quan- 
tities required by present conditions, ordinary labor must be 
used, and many of these men are unskilled and have no speaking 
knowledge of English. However careful our chemists, foremen, 
and supervisors may be, it is difficult indeed to guard against 
some one of these thousands becoming careless or negligent at 
times, and of course the results of an explosion are visited upon 
all in the vicinity. One of the first principles in safeguarding 
employees against explosion risks is to separate the danger 
buildings a sufficient distance and surround them with massive 
earth barricades so that an explosion in one will not be trans- 
mitted to and involve the next one. Furthermore, the number 
of employees in any danger building is limited to the smallest 
number able to do the work, making use of machinery to replace 
men wherever possible. Automatic machinery which will re- 
place human labor is much more important to the explosive 
industry than its mere reduction of labor cost would signify. 
All large manufacturers in the United States employ a great deal 
of such machinery, most of it invented by the more ingenious 
ameng the employees themselves. Some of these machines when 
operated by one or two men do as much as twenty or thirty 
workmen could do by older methods, and do it better. The 
incentive to this kind of ingenuity is strong, for the inventor is 
rewarded to such an extent that he doesnot have to worry about 
his bread and butter thereafter.”’ 


AN INDIAN ENGINEERING FEAT 


HEN THE SUSPENSION-BRIDGE that the In- 
\ \ dians of Hagwilget builf across the Bulkley Cafion in 
Northwestern British Columbia recently collapsed, 
the world lost one of its engineering wonders, says The Youth’s 
Companion. With only the tools of the wilderness, with no 
knowledge of the laws of stress, vibration, tensile strength, and 
‘carrying-load of various materials, the red men succeeded after 
two failures in throwing across the cafion at a height of one 
hundred feet a suspension-bridge one hundred and forty-six feet 
long and ten feet wide. Our quotations are from an abstract in 
the Kansas City Times. Says this paper: 


**A little while before the first successful Atlantic cable was 
laid an American telegraph company conceived the brilliant 
scheme of connecting North America by wire with Europe. The 
plan was to run a line through the wilderness at the extreme 
end of North America, then over the very narrow strip of water 
of Bering Strait to land in Siberia. Thence the wire would 
connect with all the capitals of Europe. The company started 
work, and at immense expense carried a great deal of material 
into the Canadian wilderness. While the work was still proceed- 
ing, however, the unbelievable happened: the Atlantic cable was 
successfully placed across the bottom of the ocean. That put 
an end to work on the overland project, and great piles of wire 
were abandoned in the wilderness because of the prohibitive 
cost of moving it out. 

“This wire was the only white man’s material that the Indians 
of Hagwilget used in making their remarkable suspension- 
bridge. Their chief reliance was the timber from the surrounding 
forests. No nail was to be found in its entire length, the joints 
were made by dovetailing and by burning holes through the 
logs and fastening. them together with strong, hand-made 
wooden spikes. 

*‘When the Klondike rush occurred the bridge helped many 
gold-seekers over the difficult cafion, for it lay on the route that 
a great many men took going into the mine. 

“Its collapse was owing to neglect, for, altho several requests 
had been made for a grant to preserve it, nothing had been done. 
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This neglect is probably explained by the fact that the bridge 
was no longer needed commercially, for not long ago an English 
firm of bridge-builders spanned the cafion with the latest type 
modern suspension-bridge. The new structure, one of the 
highest of its kind on the North American continent, is two 
hundred and fifty feet above the river. It is four hundred 
and fifty-one feet long and nine feet wide, and is capable of 
sustaining a moving load of eighteen thousand pounds. A 
photograph shows the two bridges, a striking contrast, now 
unfortunately lost to view forever.” 





WHAT IT COSTS.TO HIRE AND FIRE 


VERY MAN REPLACED in an industrial plant costs 
the management from $10 to $300, depending on skill 
and ability. When we reflect that the “turnover” in 


our factories runs from 


garded as indicating dissatisfaction either on the part of the 
employer or the employee.” 


Mr. Gregg, the writer tells us, advocates keeping a careful 
record of the labor turnover not only for the entire company 
force, but by departments. He says further: 

“Tn one factory the annual turnover for the entire concern for 
several successive years was in the region of 45 per cent. Again, 
in one department in a certain cotton-mill the turnover last year 
was over 500 per cent. The turnover on some positions will 
occasionally run much higher than that. ‘These figures, after 
making allowances for lay-offs and normal turnover, point to 
economic defects and begin to clarify our problem. 

‘“‘Having obtained the annual turnover in toto and in detail in 
this fashion, we will get further light on the situation by work- 
ing out the turnover for each week and for other divisions of 
the year such as each of the thirteen four-week periods. In this 

way we learn whether 





fifty up to four hundred 


thereare any seasonable 
or periodic fluctuations. 





per cent., and that the 
railways of the United 
States hire annually 
nearly a million more 
men than they have 
places to fill, this fact 
assumes importance. 
According to a writer 
in Engineering and 
Contracting (Chicago, 
March 20), the labor 
turnover costs the rail- 
roads alone over forty 
millions yearly. It is 
not wonderful that em- 
ployers are beginning to 
study the phenomenon 
of “hiring and firing ”’ 
with a view to stop- 
ping it and substituting 
therefor a régime of 
steady employment. 
That there has been 
some measure of prac- 
tical success appears 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS SHOVELING 








“It is obvious that 
these measurements 
and analyses tend to 
make it more possible 
to learn the causes for 
the turnover. Once we 
learn real causes and 
definitely locate respon- 
sibilities, we are in a 
position to begin to con- 
trol the phenomenon.” 


Mr. Gregg cited a 
cotton-mill in which a 
high labor turnover in 





the power department 
was traced to the fact 
that the coal-handlers 
were receiving 50 cents 
less per week than coal- 
handlers at the railroad 
station. While it costs 
about $10 to replace an 
ordinary laborer, it 
costs $300 or more to 
replace a skilled worker 


POISON-GAS OUT OF A TRENCH é . eS: 
of special ability. He 








from the fact that the 

Ford Motor Company has reduced its ‘‘turnover” from four 
hundred to twenty-three per cent. and that other concerns have 
achieved similar results. We read: 

‘Railway and manufacturing companies have begun to ask 
what it costs annually to change employees, and the preliminary 
answers to the question are startling. For example, Magnus W. 
Alexander, of the General Electric Company, has estimated that 
it has cost $38 to break in each new man hired by a group of 
twelve metal-working factories whose annual labor turnover was 
over fifty per cent. of the total force of 40,000 men. 

*‘Norman Collyer, of the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
estimates that the labor turnover of his company is about 150 per 
cent.; hence on this basis the railways of America hire fully 
2,700,000 every year in order to keep 1,800,000 busy. Assum- 
ing only $15 to be the cost of breaking in each new man, the 
grand total cost of labor turnover on the railways would be 
$40,000,000 annually. 

‘The Cleveland Foundry Company has reduced its annual labor 
turnover to 125 per cent. (formerly it was 240 per cent.). The 
Ford Motor Company has reduced the turnover to 23 per cent. 
(formerly it was 400 per cent.). The labor turnover on the rail- 
ways can undoubtedly be reduced greatly, and to this end Mr. 
Collyer advocates schools for training employees. It may also be 
added that better wages and salaries will reduce the desire of 
railway employees to shift to other occupations. 

“In a paper recently read before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Richard B. Gregg said that in one 
factory the annual labor turnover averaged 21 per cent. of the 
total working force. Any percentage in excess of this he re- 


adds: 


‘‘Tt should be remembered, moreover, that none of these esti- 
mates include the losses to the employees or the community. 
What frequent job-shifting means to the employee and his family 
in terms of frequent house-moving, ill-feeling, discouragement, 
bitterness, decrease of skill, lowering of pride and self-respect, we 
have no means of measuring. What it means to the community 
and nation in terms of underemployment and unemployment, 
increased pauperism and drinking, inefficiency and social fric- 
tion, we can not even estimate.” 





SHOVELING POISON-GAS— Weighing considerably more 
than the atmosphere, the poisonous gases employed in modern 
warfare always seek lower levels, says a writer in The Scientific 
American (New York, March 23): 


“The gas-clouds penetrate trenches and deep dugouts, and in 
most cases it is a matter of many hours before they become 
sufficiently diluted with the atmosphere to permit of safe breath- 
ing. So the matter resolves itself into a problem of driving th« 
poisonous fumes out of the trenches and underground shelters, 
or at least thinning them out until the air is again made safe. 
In this connection the accompanying illustration is of con- 
siderable interest, for it shows how American soldiers in France 
‘shovel’ poisonous fumes out of their trenches. Attached to their 
usual shovel is a sort of canvas scoop or ‘flapper’ which permits 
the men to heave the heavy gases over the parapets and to beat 
the fumes and dissipate them in the surrounding air. The two 
Americans, in this case, are shown wearing the respirator type 
of gas-protector, as distinguished from the gas-hood or helmet.” 
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WHEAT SLACKERS AND WHEAT PATRIOTS 


In these war-days, the word has come to signify more 
definitely: any person who might be helping to win the war, 
and isn’t. 

Now, as these articles have often explained, certain very clear 
and reasonable ways of using or going without certain kinds of 
food ean serve to help win this war. This applies to many dif- 
ferent food products. But from now until the next harvest, 
wheat is without a doubt the foodstuff by means of which America 
ean do most to hélp the fighters at the front. How? By not 
using it, so as to have it to send across to the Allies. 

That is a way in which all who eat—and this means everybody 
—ean help in waging war. Those who understand this, and still 
don’t help, are slackers, just as truly as if they were dodging the 
draft. Only in this case they are wheat slackers. 

The trouble with wheat slackers, as with most slackers, is not 
that they are intentionally pro-German, but that they are selfish 
and unthinking of the harm their unpatriotic negligence does. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to classify some wheat slackers 
who might be wheat patriots if they but chose. 

THE 50-50 SLACKER—First, there is the retailer or the cus- 
tomer who knowingly fails to observe the 50-50 rule, which re- 
quires that with each sale of wheat-flour there shall be sold an 
equal weight of foods selected from a specified list. Obviously, 
the grocer who allows such violation is a slacker as well as a law- 
breaker. And the same is true of the purchaser who knows the 
law, and still breaks it and encourages the retailer to break it. 
There are such persons. And a good many of them consider them- 
selves clever in trying to evade the 50-50 rule, whereas, in reality, 
all they are doing is to interfere unpatriotically in government 
operations designed to help win the war. 

WHEAT SLACKERS IN BUSINESS—Like the retailer who 
breaks the 50-50 rule, all sorts of other dealers in food who do 
not strictly observe the regulations concerning wheat are also 
wheat slackers. Such are millers who use too much wheat in 
milling a barrel ef flour, or any millers or wholesalers who sell 
wheat-flour to a retailer unless that retailer buys or has bought 
an equal weight of the cereals specified by the 50-50 rule. 

Bakers also come into the slacker class, if they break the 
regulations requiring that bread-and rolls must contain 25 per 
cent. wheat substitutes, and-that all other bakery products must 
contain certain specified proportions of such substitutes. 

Proprietors of hotels and public eating-places also beeome wheat 
slackers if they break wheat regulations, one of the most, im- 
portant of which requires that no public eating-place shall serve 
more than two ounces of bread and rolls or more than four ounces 
of quick breads to any one person at any one meal. 

Any dealer of any sort who hoards wheat ought also to be 
labeled slacker. 

STEADY IMPROVEMENT—So much for those who in the 
course of their regular food business interfere with the Govern- 
ment’s wheat plans, largely for the sake of their convenience or 
their pockets. They are genuine wheat slackers. But as they 
have come to realize this, their number has steadily diminished. 
It is gratifying to realize that if one were to make up a list of 
wheat slackers in the country, a very small (and steadily dwin- 
dling) proportion of millers, wholesalers, retailers, bakers, and 
hotel men would be on this list. 

HOARDERS AND PENNY-PATRIOTS—One of the worst 
wheat slackers of all is the individual who hoards wheat in his 
own home. By law a person in the city is allowed to buy only 
twenty-four pounds of wheat-fiour at a time, and in the country 
one is not permitted to get more than forty-eight pounds. Any- 
hody who tries to beat that law or anybody who stows away 
wheat-flour is just as much to blame as if he should buy -up 
rifles and cartridges and lay them away so that they would be of 
no use to our boys or the Allies at the front. 

Another individual so thoughtless as almost to deserve the 
name of slacker is the person who uses wheat because it costs 
less than some wheat substitutes. So it does in some cases. 
But is that a good reason to use it? Foods that are in demand 


‘Ti DICTIONARY DEFINES a “slacker” as a ‘“‘shirk.” 


have always, in every war, shown a tendency—a tendency more 





uncontrolled than at present—to go to high priece-levels. Be- 
sides, when it comes to counting cost, our boys in uniform are 
not counting the cost of anything, not even of their own lives. 
Are these the days for any true patriot at home to whine about 
costs when sturdy acceptance of conditions will help win the war? 

THE CHANCE TO CHANGE—There are discouraging fea- 
tures about the wheat slacker. But one fact is so encouraging 
that it overshadows the others. And that is: every wheat slacker 
may become a wheat patriot if he will. All that is necessary is 
for him to change his attitude and ménd his ways. There are 
no elaborate rules to learn, no prodigious sacrifices to make in 
accomplishing the switch from wheat slacker to wheat patriot. 
All that one has to do is change. The process is as simple as 
emptying impure water out of a jug and filling it with water 
that is pure and clear. All that is necessary is that the jug 
itself should be sound. 

And most Americans are sound at heart. Patriotic also. 
Indeed, the rise of every sun shows a dwindling of wheat slackers 
and a gain in the ranks of the wheat patriots. And, as is always 
the case, the converts are among the most enthusiastic well- 
doers. 

Facets prove it. In some regions people who were hoarding 
wheat-fiour have turned in to the Government such quantities 
of it that thousands of extra barrels have been released for ship- 
ment overseas. 

THE RISING TIDE—A great wave of wheat patriotism has 
begun to sweep the country. Hundreds of hotels are doing 
more than regulations demand. The women of one town have 
pledged themselves to weigh‘ all the wheat-fiour used in their 
homes and not to use more than three pounds a month per person 
till the next harvest, and, if necessary, to go without wheat al- 
together during that interval. Whole towns and counties are 
expressing similar determination. One town offered to the 
Government, at cost price, a car-load of wheat-fiour (some 500 
barrels), which was on its way. An entire State indicated that, 
if desirable, it would go upon a wheatless diet until the next 
harvest. 

Have your town and State been equally awake to their 
opportunities? 

GOING WITHOUT ALTOGETHER — During the last six 
months much has-been heard of wheatless meals and wheatless 
days. But as time has gone on, patriots all over the country 
have gradually realized that wheat is not so great a necessity 
as they had always supposed, and that its use has to no small 
extent been a matter of habit and comfort. And as the war has 
grown more real and important to them, and as they have come 
to realize the food deprivations bravely suffered by the Belgians, 
by France, England, and Italy, more and more people are volun- 
tarily coming to the point where they are going without wheat al- 
together. And they are doing this gladly. Only a temporary in- 
convenience, such action influences the result of the war and the 
safety of all that Americans cherish. 

AN EXAMPLE—There is a Chinese restaurant in Arizona 


which prints o1. its bill of fare: ‘‘We are Chinamen, but we are ’ 


Americans first in the truest sense.” And that restaurant is 
doing its best to save wheat. 
Is any American willing to let a Chinaman surpass him in 


loyalty to this country? 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Write a definition (different from those given) of a slacker. 


2. Could you class any public eating-places in your town as wheat | 


slackers? 

3. Do you know of any dealer in foods who, has been guilty of in- 
fringements.of regulations in regard to wheat?’ To whom should 
he be reported? 

4. Do you know of any one who has a large quantity of wheat 
stored away? 

5. Are people using less and less wheat all the time in your 
town? In your family? ‘ 

6. Write a paper reviewing the most important points of this 
and the two preceding articles. 


Is there any good excuse nowadays for such action?’ 
yf Ys , 
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HEN ANDREW CARNEGIE was asked, ‘“‘ Which is 
most important in any enterprise, brains, money, or 
labor?”’ he replied, ‘“‘Which is the most important 


leg on a three-legged stool?”” If Mr. Carnegie had ever milked 
a cow he would know that a farmer lad can do very nicely with 


a one-legged stool if two sturdy 
human legs are there to replace the 
two missing ones of wood, In 
fact, these two human legs pre- 
cisely represent the burden of 
labor in any three-legged war- 
undertaking,’ for it is said that 
fully two-thirds of all the huge 
sums expended in this war goes to 
labor. 

THE GREAT ARMY OF 
LABOR—The amazing complex- 
ity of the needs of modern war- 
fare is very hard to grasp. Con- 
sider the army of workers engaged 
in producing the raw materials: 
the miners of coal, iron, copper, 
and other metals; the lumber- 
men to furnish the timbers for 
ships, aeroplanes, and carriers of 
a thousand kinds; the farmers to 
bring forth food in ever-inereas- 
ing amounts to feed ourselves 
and to help sustain our allies; 
to produce, too, the cotton and 
wool for clothes, and the hides for 
leather. Consider the army of 
workers needed to transport all 
these raw materials to the fac- 
tories, the ammunition-plants, 
and the shipyards. Consider 
then the army of workers who 
struggle against time to convert 
these raw materials, once trans- 
ported, into clothing, equipment, 
guns, ammunition, and _ ships. 
Imagination is indeed a laggard 
when we iry to picture the im- 
mensity of this task. 

THE REORGANIZED DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR—Upon 
the youngest of. the depart- 
ments in the cabinet devolves 
the burden of keeping these 
armies of workers in action. 
This is the Department of Labor, 
under the efficient leadership of 
Secretary William B. Wilson. 
To the degree in which this De- 
partment succeeds will the War 
and the Navy Departments be 
helped in their work. 

The recent reorganization of 
this Department to enable it to 
reach out and put its finger upon 
every man, woman, and child of 
us is difficult to make clear, 


largely because of mere names, which are always a nuisance. 
Briefly, seven new divisions have been established by the 
Secretary of Labor to aid in solving the difficulties which shall 
arise among the laborers engaged in stoking the engine of war. 
The heads of these seven divisions form a council which sits 
with the Secretary of Labor, and to this council the seven 


divisions report. 


THE SEVEN DIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT — The 
first. division, called the Adjustment Service, is designed to 


LABOR AND THE WAR 








A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR 


Two lessons high - school 
boys and girls can learn from 
a study of the Department of 
Labor. 

The first is that, as repre- 
senting the wage-earner, the 
Department can serve not only 
men who are out of employ- 
ment, but every one who wants 
to work where he can help 
win the war. 

The American people have 
been slow to realize the vast 
possibilities of a Labor De- 
partment. Through its media- 
tion, questious between em- 
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ployers and employees can be 
quickly and fairly adjusted. Through the great net-work of 
offices which the United States Employment Service is ex- 
tending throughout the country, every one who wants to find 
employment or to better his conditions, whether a com- 
mon laborer, skilled artizan, or professional man, will be 
able quickly to get in touch with an employer. Its ser- 
vices will be without pay. The man out of a job will not 
have to give up part of his first wages to get one. The 
employer can count on getting men who are the best avail- 
able and who will want to stay. It will facilitate great 
movements of labor from parts of the country where jobs 
are scarce to places where men are in demand, and thus 
help to reduce the evils of unemployment. 

The second lesson concerns what you can do to-day. The 
interests of the country, while the great war is on, demand 
that you should both learn and work. Every one in this 
country should be at work. The Department of Labor is 
calling on all of you who can to help produce food- 
Through the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, boys 
between 16 and 21 years old can find a way to help the 
farmers. Girls can help in the home gardens. Every boy 
or girl whose eyes are open can find a way to work to 
help our country win the war. 








Service, is organized. 








keep in touch with working conditions throughout the country. 
to foresee trouble, to quiet unrest among the workers, and, in 
general, to maintain as nice a balance as possible in the age- 
long struggle between capital and labor. 

Housing and Transportation Service is the name of the 


second division. Now that so 
many hundreds of thousands are 
being rushed into new industries. 
and so must be carried to their 
new places of work without 
delay, and find waiting for them 
there suitable living accommoda- 
tions, the work of this division 
is a most important one. Private 
capital is shy about investing in 
tenements which may find them- 
selves empty when the war ends. 
Money must therefore be ap- 
propriated from the Treasury 
(and $50,000,000 has been so 
appropriated) so that the con- 
struction of houses for workmen 
shall keep pace with the growing 
demand. 

The laboring man of America, 
accustomed to a degree of privi- 
lege unknown in Europe, will not 
allow his standards of living to 
be lowered by this war. He must 
be helped to maintain right 
conditions under which to work, 
for upon these his contentment 
depends. There must be sanitary 
surroundings, proper food, and 
wholesome social outlets for his 
welfare. The supervision of 
these tasks is left to the third 
division, the Conditions of Labor 
Service. 

An Information and Education 
Service will send to every hamlet 
in the country information about 
the attitude of the Department 
toward labor, will explain. the 
difficulties and needs of the 
nation at this critical time, will 
give expert advice about the 
management of employees, and 
will tell our employers the ex- 
periences which have been helpful 
to those of our allies. Happily, 
we are no Russia with 90 per 
cent. of its laborers illiterate. 
Our laborers -are not so wilful 
but they may learn, nor so igno- 
rant but they can. Upon an 
enlightened public opinion the 
solution of our labor difficulties 
depends. 

As more and more men are 
needed in the Army and the Navy 
and as the war-industries expand, 


women must more and more take the places formerly occu- 
pied by men. Already, it is reported, twico as many women 
are entering fields of work usually held by men as before we 
entered the war. To safeguard the interests of this ever-increas- 
ing number of women, the fifth division, the Women in Industry 


To provide for a sufficient reserve of workers, and, where 


necessary, to train mechanics for special jobs, to distribute the 
(Continued on page 88) 
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AMIENS NEXT? 


within big-gun range, we remember Reims. When 
Armentiéres falls, we think of Ypres. If the Germans 
press westward of the land which has already felt their heavy 
hand, what new impoverishment awaits the.world? Has not 
France suffered enough? ‘‘ The smoking ruins that these barbarians 
have left behind them 


\ THE RAVAGING HORDE NEARS AMIENS, now 


as its object the shimmering loveliness of art is the hatred of a 
gorilla for all that humans hold divine. 

“Mr. Whitney Warren, of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, after a dolorous pilgrimage through the martyred towns 
of Belgium and northern France, has shown irrefutably (his 
statements have been confirmed both by General Foch and by 
General Haig) that the destruction of Ypres was useless from 
any military point of 
view. The city had 





will be for France and 





Belgium an eternal re- 
membrance,” says Mr. 
Francis Hoffkine Snow, 
in Arts and Decoration 
(New York). This 
writer attempts to find 
some consolation even 
in the state of this de- 
spoiled country. Fair 
as were these sections 
of western Europe be- 
fore, “‘they lacked the 
glorious and imposing 
ruins of the past; the 
Parthenons and Pes- 
tums; the Trajan fo- 
rums.”” Now that they 
have them even at such 
a fearful cost, Mr. Snow 
would have France and 
Belgium “preserve them 
proudly, those treasure- 
symbols of an incredibly 
ferocious scourge.”” He 
feels that it would be 
sacrilege to touch those 
piles of crumbling stone, 
for “they are lamps 
eternally aflame,’’ pro- 
claiming ‘‘the undying 
splendor of Latin civ- 
ilization; the spiritual 
impotence of dishon- 
ored Germany.” Mr. 
Snow writes: 
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WILL AMIENS GO THE WAY OF REIMS? 


The cathedral is now in the range of the big guns and may become the object of 
German spite, even if the city itself holds out against assaults. 


absolutely no strategic 
importance. The vast 
residential district was 
wrecked and gutted; the 
marvelous . Halle des 
Drapiers, one of the 
treasures of Flemish- 
Gothie art, a sublime 
monument in its pro- 
portions and its artistic 
and historic memories, 
is now a ruin; the Ypres 
cathedral, so noble and 
majestic, is nothing but 
a shell; the museum, 
filled with priceless relics 
of the past, will delight 
the heart of the anti- 
quarian and the naively 
admiring populace no 
more. 

** Arras was left by the 
Germans a black and 
writhing skeleton. They 
occupied it but for four 
days, and destroyed it 
systematically as they 
departed. The charm- 
ing place, which dates 
back to the time of the 
Spanish occupation, the 
town-hall with its beau- 
tiful belfry, are what the 
Germans themselves, in 
their barbarous Teuton 
Latin, would call kaputt. 
The work of generations, 
whose inspiration was 
love, and which was 
guarded reverently from 
the vicissitude of time, 
was in a few short hours 
wantonly annihilated.” 











“From fhe day of the 
criminal invasion of Belgium by Germany, and the savage 
destruction of Termonde, Malines, Louvain, Ypres, and 
Arras, the Germans (name execrable for all eternity, like 
the name of Nero, Judas, Attila, and other blood-guilty mon- 
sters of the past) have systematically applied their canon 
to the essential ruthlessness of warfare. Implacable has 
been their method, approved by their sinister Emperor and by 
all the hypocritically fervent and servile band whose self-styled 
designation as the ‘Ninety-three Intellectuals’ is an insult to 
Intellectyglity. Denouncing the modern idealistic conception 
of the knightly elements of war as mere theoristic sophism, they 
have with shameless cynicism removed the mask and revealed 
to us the grinning face of the naked Brute beneath who wears the 
spiked and brazen helmet of the Teuton horde. ..... 

‘In no more flagrant way could the brutishness of the German 
military machine be demonstrated than by a study of its method 
of operation in the destruction of the art heritage of its adversaries. 
Hatred of human for human may be understood; if in the scarlet 
light of the Hymn of Hate, deplored. But a hatred that takes 


Mr. Snow passes in 
swift review that chain of small villages nestled in Argonne, La 
Meurthe, Aisne, and the Vosges which became ‘‘the victims of a 
mere geographical misfortune; the Germans, driven behind them, 
destroyed them—merely en passant.”” Continuing: 


‘France is of a sufficient area; she can endure her affliction. 
But poor little Belgium—what has she left? 

“In the first days of August, 1914, she passed through her 
supreme moment, her superbly agonizing passion. In those 
few days she went through all the gamut of human emotion; 
she loved, hated, cried, desired, sang, wept, and suffered 
intensely. ...... 

‘Ah, her destroyed towns, her ravaged plains, her whole land 
turned into a battle-field! ; 

‘‘One loves France as one loves one’s own country, but Bel- 
gium leaves her ineffaceable imprint upon the spirit. Through 
all those peaceful little Belgian towns I have fared afoot. Often, 
footsore and weary, I have come into them at twilight, in which 
the stagnant waters of the gray canals took on deep, enigmatic 
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tints and ambiguous shadows. The physiognomy of towns 
always holds a fascination to the psychological traveler, but 
Belgian towns make a soul appeal. How shall I express it? 
They make one think of shrines; they are brooding and mys- 
terious; they peer at one like pale and mystical saints’ faces 
perceived through veils of incense. . . . With the grace of an 
eighteenth - century pastoral they combine something of the 
strangeness of mooding of a tale by Gérard de Norval, with 
their white houses, their time-worn monuments of gray stone, 
concentering around the public mail; their pointed, dentilated 
belfries. . . . And some are on the mountain and some are on 
the plain; some are half-hidden in the forest and some harken 
to the eternal whisper of the lapping sea... . But all are 
quickened by the spirit of a race endowed by nature with an 
inherent and ineradicable love of art. ...... 

‘*Massacre, pillage, and incendiarism have swept over these 
peaceful little towns and 





still clinging to their ruined home, but the smiles of the stone 
virgins and winged angels; the meditations of grave, bearded 
apostles; the grimaces of Gothic gargoyles grotesquely con- 
torted, now hang over dark and fathomless abysses. ..... . 

“he statues. ...... 

“So many grave and solemn statues. . . . To me they have 
always seemed to live with their own life. A still, mysterious 
life, this; the life of centuries. Are they mere insensate simu- 
lacra, those strange figures, those guards of honor, standing in 
quadruple, quintuple, decuple rows? Like beings resuscitated, 
they stand erect above the tombs of those in whose semblance 
they have been fashioned. Like specters of stone they stand 
and gaze eternally. And in their stony eyes is some deep, re- 
ligious intensity; and on their stony lips I hear a whispering. . . . 
“We wait ... we wait ... The Event. ... Who are ye who have 
dared encroach upon our solitude? . . . Are we no more the silent 
guardians of the night? 
Who has robbed us of 





hamlets like a blight and 
stript them bare. Liége 
opened up all the old 
classical roads to the 
Teuton rage; the route 
of the Meuse and the 
Sambre; the most diffi- 
eult ways ‘of the 
ARES 5. 66 ein 2 
““Visé lies broken. 
Ypres, seared and mis- 
shapen, has passed 
through the fire; her 
cathedral is the haunted 
house of a black tragedy. 
Loo has lost her ancient 
and beloved church. 
Dixmude may dream no 
more in the close of her 
venerable cloister. Nieu- 
port will never worship 
more in the town-cathe- 
dral; her mourning citi- 
zens will never pass 
again across the old, old 
bridge. Termonde, like 
a vestal virgin, weeps at 
her defilement. .. . £ And 


‘Louvain... the lit- 
tle country’s seat of 
learning. . . . Louvain, 
the world’s ideal study- 
place, with its mild cli- 
mate, its spacious gar- 





our darknesses?. .. And 
what have ye done with 
those of us whose place 
is vacant now? ... But 
we who are left, we 
watch and wait for some 
Event ... and our stony 
eyes will see it: our stony 
ears will hear the tri- 
umphant song of our 
i eee 
“They know, those 
silent, waiting statues 
of stone.... Like the 
sagittary of Reims and 
the guardians of shadow 
alined under the ogives 
of the porticoes around 
the smiling Virgin, so 
too will the monstrous 
dream of Germany, con- 
ceived in a delirium of 
megalomania, be given 
to the flames. These 
‘blond beasts’ have 
aimed not merely to 
destroy a people, but’ a 
civilization. Their bar- 
barie malevolence has 
been complete. They 
have overturned the 
pillars of the temples; 
they have thrown down 
the holy images; they 
have committed the holy 
books to pagan fires; 
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den-parks, its solitary 

promenades for quiet < “ 

scholars, its silent , . - - - 
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streets, made for deep, 
abstract meditations— 
nusquam studietur quie- 
tius, wrote Erasmus. 








SAVING “JOAN OF ARC" 
British soldiers are taking down what movable statues it was possible to save before 
leaving Armentiéres to the mercy of a ruthless and sacrilegious foe. 


they have defiled the 
vestal virgins; they have 
razed the fertile plains; 
they have consumed 
the homes to ashes; they 
have poisoned the wells; 


VANDALS. 


FROM THE 








‘*All the superb col- 
lections of Louvain have 
been given to the flames, A fleshless skeleton she stands. Her 
old Flemish tapestry has been consumed to ashes; her cathedral 
is a tottering pile; her University is a shapeless mass of calcinated 
brick and stone. 

‘‘No utterance of the whole measureless catastrophe could be 
more poignantly pathetic than the simple statement of the old 
librarian of Louvain: ‘J’ai vu les ruines de Louvain; j’ai vu 
se consumer lentement les trésors accumulés par des siécles de 
labeur fécond et de recherches patientes.’ [I have seen the ruins of 
Louvain; I have watched slowly consuming the treasures accu- 
mulated by centuries of fruitful toil and patient research.) ”’ 


‘The German crime of crimes will always remain the Reims 
cathedral,”’ cries Mr. Snow, and it is this which makes us tremble 
for Amiens. He says of Reims: 


‘Sublime and sinister it stands, a gibbet on which the German 
Henker has hung the soul of France. 

‘‘Shell-torn and set in flames, its roof has disappeared. Its 
statues have fallen. Its rosaces are black and empty eyes. Its 
transepts, choir, apsis, and framework are burned; the iron is 
warped and twisted. Some shreds of its priceless sculpture are 





they have driven off 
the cattle; and dragged old men and women, yea, even 
young children, away with them into a state of Babylonian 
captivity. They have brought back upon a peaceful and pro- 
gressive world the black, tragic times of Darius, of Xerxes, of 
Nebuchadrezzar....... 

‘France and Belgium bleed from many wounds, and the 
recent flaming denial by the French of the obstinately repeated 
German charge that the Reims Cathedral is being used for 
military purposes recalls one of them... . £ A sacred wound, 
this, like the awesome stigmata of the saints of the Légende Dorée 
or the cruel mutilations of the Martyrology. Heroically France 
and Belgium, twin sisters of Tragedy, endure the anachronistic 
warfare waged by the Teutonic barbarian. 

“It is only when they speak of their wrecked towns and 
villages, of their ruined cathedrals, of their burned town- 
halls and museums that they lose their stern composure and 
weep the tears of bitterness for loss irreparable. . . . In this 
project, at least, Germany has been but too successful: she 
wished to stab the French and Belgians to the heart, and she 
accomplished utterly her purpose. And the whole world will 
remember it; and Germany herself will never be allowed to 
forget it.” 




































































THE PARADOX OF PAPA JOFFRE 


UR NATIONAL HEROES are sometimes our greatest 
() sufferers when put in the wrong box. What would have 
happened to Admiral Dewey if we had made him 
President, as many of us seemed quite ready to do after Manila? 
What will happen to Marshal Joffre now that he has been made 
an Academician? This is the rather commiserating question of 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, who has almost the consternation of 
Moliére’s character in asking, ‘‘ What is he doing in that galley?” 
Those of us who had the good fortune to see the great Marshal 
when he lately visited us observed that he was not at his most 


reaching, of all places, Timbuktu, as early as 1894, and when not 
more than half'a dozen Europeans had visited that mysterious 
town, the report he would have written on his expedition would 
have been a report certainly, but it would have. been above all 


_a piece of literature. With his innate sense of art he would have 


comprest the descriptions which fill his works so as to suit the 
military-report style, but the descriptions would have been there 
all the same. We should have seen the broad Niger on its way 
from the great solitudes; the marigots, or Sahara swamps, with 
their pools, their mud, and their grass, would have haunted our 
imaginations; the sudden appearance on the printed page of a 
Touareg scout, motionless on his camel at the crest of a down, 
would have remained engraved on our memory. We should 


have closed the book with the usual remark: what a wonderful . 


artist this sailor is, and how he 
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PIECING TOGETHER THE WINDOW FRAGMENTS AT REIMS. 
The precious glass of the thirteenth century is salvaged from the débris in the hope of restoring some 
of the beauty of the shell-torn windows. 


must enjoy writing like that!” 


But while Loti is well known 
to be “‘keenly sensitive to the 
virtue of words,’ Dimnet en- 
forces his paradox by showing 
that ‘Joffre is absolutely un- 
aware of it.” 


**So his report, compiled from 
a log, a file of orders, and a few 
letters, is exclusively a soldier’s 
report, stating with minute ac- 
curacy all the facts of some im- 
portance and adding only the 
geographical and ethnological 
information for which another 
soldier might be grateful. The 
style is every-day language and 
not by any means of the best 
order, for only its rapidity and 
transparency of thought fre- 
quently save it from the re- 
proach of being tentative. Joffre 
is by no means one of those 
Cesarean narrators who, talking 
or writing, hit at’ once on the 
word we want to hear; he is far 
inferior in this respect to Marshal 
French or Sir Douglas Haig; but 











comfortable ease at the opera, for example, where his stay could 
have been timed in minutes. He quite satisfied then the wish of 
Abbé Dimnet that his mitd may wander when he listens to the 
speech that welcomes him into the Academy. Perhaps he will 
trouble the sessions of the French Academy to a similar extent, 
and therefore the Abbé Dimnet need not so much regret, as he 
does in The New Witness (London), that Joffre was prevailed 
upon to stand. ‘“‘Joffre is no literary person,” he declares, ‘‘and 
will not become one for being an Academician.”’ Yet this bril- 
liant French writer produces the paradox that Joffre is the 
author of one book that even Pierre Loti could not excel, if he 
could equal. Joffre’s election, we are assured, is due to the fact 
that “‘the Academy claims the right to annex every superiority, 
or even every celebrity.”” This might have been defensible, he 
thinks, when the title was the gift of the King and the concep- 
tion of the body was as “the first French salon from which no 
great French celebrity ought to be absent.” 

However, the paradox of the Marshal’s position as well as of 
his book is one of interest, as the Abbé Dimnet shows: 


“Twenty-three years ago, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Joffre, also called 
M. Joffre, published in the Revue du Génie a report entitled 
‘Operations of the Joffre Column Before and After the Capture 
of Timbuktu,’ and I defy anybody who knows the pleasure which 
words can give us in evoking things to deny that this report is 
a piece of most effective writing. 


three years ago, to draw the attention of the English-speaking 
public to this unique literary achievement of General Joffre, and 
I did not grudge it admiration. I have never read any reports 
of Loti, who, as Captain Viaud, must, however, have written 
many. There can be little doubt that they are very different 
from his books, Yet I fancy that if Loti had had a chance of 





I had an oceasion, about: 


as he never fumbles and has no 
suspicion that another word might be better than the one he uses, 
the effect is practically the same. We have grown so tired of the 
effort of numberless people at fine writing, and fine writing has 
become so cheap, that we never miss it. We do notice its 
absence at first, but the surprize promptly makes room for a 
pleasant feeling, a sensation of freedom which is the inevitable 
answer to the appeal of sincerity. § 

“This is what happens to the reader of Joffre. The matter 
with which he is concerned is absolutely pure, and acts upon 
him without any intermediary. There are things of so subtle 
a charm that even the lightest touch of art makes them vanish. 
For instance, Loti would know how effectively Arabic names 
would come out in his narrative, but we should know he knew it. 
With Joffre, who has no idea of this, the effect produced is that 
of reality itself. The names of the tribes he meets or deseribes 
take on a strange virtue, as if we heard them on the spot. Even 
the French officers’ names scattered over a narrative from which 
all attempt at picturesqueness is banished produce picturesque- 
ness. But since, in reality, picturesqueness is everywhere in 
the things themselves, since the mighty river really flows by, 
and since the marigots lie green or yellow under the white sky, 
and since the Touareg sentry on his camel is fa daily occurrence, 
we constantly see visions rising in our minds as vivid as it 
is possible for words to conjure. Add that when there is an inborn 
charm in the words themselves, as sometimes happens, we enjoy 
it to the full. Whole volumes on the religious and pastoral 
tribes living their peaceful life beside the murderous Touareg, 
which Joffre barely enumerates, would not give us so much 
poetic pleasure as he does by calling them in two substantives 
—not adjectives— religieux pasteurs. On the whole, he is a 
primitive, and with all the primitive’s shortcomings possesses 
the primitive’s simple charm and power. 

“But of all this Joffre is perfectly unconscious and his new 
colleagues entirely ignorant, for the Timbuktu report- can 
hardly be had for love or money, and I verily believe I bought 
the last available copy three years ago. Richepin, who will 
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receive Joffre into the Academy, will no doubt have the report 
copied and will expatiate on its charm in much greater detail 
than I had done, but even then Joffre will not understand, thank 
Heaven! and I hope his mind will wander while he hears.” 





BOOKS FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS 
7 AHE HOME-WORK of providing reading for soldiers, 
which in America was begun almost as soon as the boys 
went to cantonments, is apparently in Germany begin- 
ning only now. The Frankfurter Zeitung is one of the agencies 
which is appealing for a book fund, and in its appeal lets a good 


deal of light in upon the situation among the soldiers of 






‘In your journal I find an invitation to subscribe to a book 
fund in behalf of the field-gray. I am most earnestly speaking 
here on behalf of a comparatively small number of comrades— 
small, that is, in comparison with the millions in our armies— 
who are doing the work of the Empire here in the stony wastes 
of Macedonia. We know nothing of the amenities of a rest 
place, nothing at all of the beneficent change from trench to 
reserve and village cantonments. Through endless weeks and 
months, on hot days and during cool nights which are full of a 
certain beauty, we lie here upon the heights of the mountains, 
hiding in naked ancient rock, singed by the sun, powdered with 
the dust of crusht stone—and this dust clings not merely to our 
clothing and to our skins, it penetrates even to our souls. 

“In vain here will you seek for song and joy. Our soldiers 





the field, upon their feelings, and upon the purposes which 
are to be carried through during the war and afterward. 
Especially interesting is the revelation that furloughs are 
becoming more and rare in the German Army, 
that relatives are not allowed to send delicacies to the 
front, that German forces are holding part of the line in 
Macedonia, and that they find conditions so trying there 
that ‘‘their very voice seems to have become extinct.” This 
will make cheerful ‘‘reading-matter” for our Allied forces 
north of Saloniki. The Frankfort paper reproduces letters 
from the field @ propos of the receipt of some books and a 
desire for more. The Zeitung is collecting both books and 
the money to buy them. The Allies also are doing their 
best to supply Fritz with reading-matter by sending revo- 
lutionary pamphlets over tied to little balloons that come 
down behind the German lines, but it is possible the Frank- 
fort editor might not indorse this well-meant effort to aid 
his little enterprise. His appeal begins with a letter from 
an unteroffizier from one of the camps, as follows: 


more 


‘‘Your package of books was the most beautiful Christ- 
mas gift which my people received, and I thank you 
heartily for them. The men select the books with good 
taste, and each one picks out that which he was most 
likely to buy himself, and thence the soldiers betake 
themselves with great zeal to the reading. It is a thank- 
worthy gift of the homeland to send books into the field. 
The soldiers at the front weleome every spiritual connec- 
tion with home as a real uplift, and the fighting foree of the 
troops is thereby greatly refreshed and strengthened.” 

In another letter received is the following: 

‘In these three and a half years of stupidity, during 
a life lived in realities that are stern and frightful, we have 
learned to value a good book, and it has happened to 
many to become attached to books and to become weaned 
away from a life-long devotion to skat. I believe that 
more than this has been gained. 

“Tt has been our endeavor, of course, to bring within 
the reach of the Army only the really good books.” 

The editor then gives the names of authors, and some- 
times the titles, of volumes which have been sent for the use 
of soldiers at the front, and an examination of this list shows 
aun exceedingly wide range of choice—from philosophy, 
comparatively little theology, through poetry and fiction 
to history, economies, and the sciences, down in some cases 
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REIMS’S WOUNDS GLORIFIED. 


An etching by Louis Orr, which shows that even the crumbling shell of 
Reims Cathedral may be amenable to art. 
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to educational works of a more elementary character. He 
then goes on to show, in quotation from two or three corre- 
spondents in the trenches, how appreciated these gifts are, and 
makes the following appeal: 

“The war goes on. We may not be satisfied with what has 
been accomplished. Every day brings new requests. The 
longer the brothers are separated from the homeland, the more 
ardently do they wish, through the words of poets and thinkers, to 
remain bound to that Fatherland. They are hungry for spiritual 
quickening, and apart from these means it is not attainable.” 

The following letter from Macedonia reveals much of the 
longing for contact with the German soul on the part of those 
distant from the Fatherland: 


have become silent gray cyclops with hardened, calloused hands, 
still eyes, and dumb lips. What shall they say? The cannon 
are talking, and the graves far beneath them in the valley, 
and the hospitals. So they have become as silent as the ancient 
mountains about them. Their very voice seems to have become 
extinct. Yet many a time when one encounters another he 
stops and says, ‘You there, it is Sunday,’ and beyond that 
nothing. Then I hear in those few words something that sounds 
like the distant clanging of bells in the homeland, or like the fire- 
stone of an old church-organ, or like the ringing voices of joyous 
men who are wandering through the green German woods. Yes, 
indeed, their hearts are still awake. Homeland finds an echo 
in their souls—the homeland for which their hearts are so 


hungry.” 
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BISHOPS ON THE FIRING-LINE 


HILE A METHODIST BISHOP, Dr. Theodore 

Henderson, is sounding a call to ‘‘locate, eliminate, 

and exterminate every pro-German in the country,” 
the Episcopalian House of Bishops has translated word into 
deed and dropt from its roll former Bishop Paul Jones, of the 
Missionary Province of 
Utah, because of his paci- 
fist utterances and alli- 
ances. The ex-Bishop 
with the name of a naval 
hero does not admit that 
he is pro-German, but 
the pacifist attitude is 





regarded in most places 
as equivalent in its effect 
to such a bias, and the 
similarity is still clearer 
if we adopt the Italian 
designation of ‘‘defeat- 
ist” instead of “pacifist.” 
The Episcopal House of 
Bishops, in finally ac- 
cepting Bishop Jones’s 
resignation, made it clear 
that its own bias was not 
defeatist. The Bishop 
tendered his resignation 
in such a that, 
if accepted, the House 
of Bishops would have 


form 





< METHODIST BISHOP, . . 
See METHODIST BISHO! seemed to give a tacit 


Rev. Dr. Theodore Henderson, who 
would “locate, eliminate, and exter- 
minate "’ pro-Germanism here. 


assent to the proposi- 
tion, says the New York 
Sun, that 
the 


could not say what he desired unless he wanted to take a chance 


‘‘a bishop of 
Church 











Episcopal 


of losing his charge.’”’ The resignation was at.first refused in 


this form: 


“The House of Bishops declares its belief that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has obeyed the law of moral necessity 
in seeking to stop this war of deliberate aggression by the only 
means which are known to be effective to such an end. 

“The House of Bishops believes that any member of this 
house is entitled to the same freedom of opinion or speech as 
any other citizen of the United States, but in the exercise of this 
liberty he should be guided by the deep sense of responsibility 
which rests upon one who occupies a representative position. 

“The House of Bishops is unwilling to accept the resigna- 
tion of any bishop in deference to an excited state of public 
opinion, and therefore declines to adopt the report of the special 
commission or to accept the resignation of the Bishop of Utah 
for the reasons assigned by him in his letter of December 20,1917. 

“With full recognition of the right of every member of this 
House to freedom of speech in political and social matters, sub- 
ject to the law of the land, nevertheless, in view of Bishop 
Jones’s impaired usefulness in Utah under present conditions, 
recognized by himself, the House of Bishops accepts the resig- 
nation of the Bishop of Utah as now presented.” 

Upon hearing this, Bishop Jones stood up and verbally 
presented his resignation, which was accepted. Episcopalians 
of Utah have not liked the utterances of their presiding officer, 
nor have they relished his membership in the People’s Council. 

If Bishop Jones were a pastor in the Methodist Church he 


would hear those of pacifist principles recommended to the 
It would be a Bishop 
At the closing session 


mercies of the Department of Justice. 

of that Church who would urge the step. 
of the New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Conference, held in 
Atlantic City, Bishop Henderson, whose point of observation 
is his residence in Detroit, is quoted by the Detroit Free Press 
as saying: “If I had my, way I would mobilize the German- 
American Alliance and send its members to the Western front 
under the leadership of Senator La Follette.”’ It was thereafter 
he turned his attention to pacifistic pastors: 


“Tf there is any preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who does not see his way clear to espouse the Allies’ cause, if 
we can’t regenerate him, then we will eliminate him and see that 
the Department of Justice hears about it. 

‘“My mother was born in Germany and she was born in the 
town where the Kaiser received his early education. I have 
other ancestors who occupied high positions in the German 
Government. There is a lot of German blood in my body. 

‘“But every drop of blood in me is dedicated to the holy pur- 
pose of wiping Kaiserism off the face of this earth. 

“T am a pacifist with the accent on the last syllable—fist. 
I do not believe in stamping out the German language in this 
country. I believe in stamping out pro-Germanism, but let 
us take the German language and use it to spread patriotism 
among those who speak it.”’ 


The Bishop’s final charge to his pastors was to “‘tell the peo- 
ple why we are in the war, and what the duty of each of usis.”’ He 
called ft a tragedy that 
churches 





the Christian 
have been ‘‘so slow to 
realize the possibilities 
of this war,”’ and voiced 
a ‘“‘demand for Christian 
leadership outside of the 
eantonments.”’ His slo- 
gan to “locate, eliminate, 
and exterminate”’ brings 
forth this rejoinder from 
The Manufacturers’ Rec- 


ord (Baltimore): 


“That is the teaching 
which should go forth 
throughout this land. 
Pro-Germanism is pro- 
Hellism. Pro-German- 
ism is direct cooperation 
with the forces that are 
murdering our men and 
will murder hundreds of 
thousands and perhaps 
millions before we are 
through with this task; 
and every pro-German 
thought, or word, or 
deed, put forth in this 
country is in direct co- 
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‘*Bishop Henderson is 
also right in saying that 
the failure of the Christian churches of this land to realize the 
possibilities of this war is in itself a great tragedy. . . . The 
time has come when, in every church in our land, there should be 
patriotic services to awaken the country. Many churches need 
to he more thoroughly aroused.” 

















MOBILIZING WOMEN AS NURSES 


si HIS IS WOMAN’S WAR as well as man’s,” ex- 
claims a character in one of the current war-melo- 
dramas, and the line calls forth loud applause, to be 
repeated when the speaker, having won her chance to do a 
dangerous feat, swims out to a light-buoy and saves a passing 
troop-ship. The Women of 





came to us, but their work I have not seen excelled by any 
probationers. ...... 

‘‘When the need arises for more nurses in our military hos- 
pitals the authorities have but to call for probationers, and 
our young women will respond, as they have in the countries of 
our allies, without being drafted.” 


College women who do not intend to wait for a draft law will 











this country have not been 
baekward in most forms of 
war-work, but the question 
of securing an adequate 
nursing foree presents a 
problem. . One _ proposal, 
made by Dr. Louis J. Frank, 
superintendent of the Beth 
Israel Hospital in New 
York, looks to the drafting 
of women to relieve the 
present shortage. The suf- 
frage leaders who were inter- 
viewed by the New York 
Times agreed that ‘‘wo- 
men’s obligations of service 
to the country in a crisis 
were as great as those im- 
posed upon men,”’ but they 
also thought that the re- 
sponse of women to a call 
for volunteer nurses would 
exeeed the numbers needed. 
Mr. Frank’s proposal has 
been passed on to Repre- 








LABORATORIES IN THE VASSAR “ PLATTSBURG,” 
Where American college girls will be trained this summer in the care of the wounded. y 











sentative Isaae Siegel with 

the request that a selective-draft law for women be passed by 
Congress. The Times quotes a section of his letter showing the 
national utility of a large force of trained nurses: 

“The rights and privileges of the women are equal to those of 
the men in all respects. The women should be called upon to 
make sacrifices ‘which in the end will inure to their personal 
benefit, besides rendering a patriotic duty to the country. 

“After our girls have taken the course in a training-school 
for nurses and have served their two years, they will be better 
fitted to perform their duties as mothers, and I unhesitatingly 
state that infant mortality will be considerably reduced if the 
mothers have a practical knowledge of nursing. They will 
secure knowledge of a vocation that will assure them a livelihood 
in case of necessity.”’ 

The opinion of Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman of the 
New York City Woman’s Suffrage party, favored the drafting 
of women for nursing service if they failed to volunteer in num- 
bers sufficient to fill the estimated needs of the Red Cross for 
the first year, which is 35,000 nurses. She adds: 

“*T do think, however, it will not be necessary to draft American 
women for war-service if a proper call for volunteers is sent to 
them, and if the proper agencies represent to them that their 
services are needed in the military hospitals. I have great 
faith in the American woman, and I am sure she would not 
shirk her duty to the country.” 

A Johns Hopkins Hospital graduate writes to the New York 
Times to repel the implications that our girls are less patriotic 
than the English and French. Military hospitals in both these 
countries were overrun with requests from young women to enter 
as probationers to perform any service demanded of them. She 
speaks of her observation during a year’s service in the military 
‘ 





hospitals in England as a ‘‘sister’’: 


“In one, of over two hundred beds, we had some thirty-odd 
young girls between eighteen and twenty-five as probationers, 
mostly from the so-called ‘honorables’ and upper middle class, 
many having never made a bed or boiled an egg before they 











find matter of interest for them in the ‘‘College Woman's 
Plattsburg,’’ a training-camp for nurses to be held at Vassar 
College this summer under the auspices of the Red Cross and 
the Council of National Defense. Leading specialists from 
all over the country will serve on its faculty. From various 
press accounts of this enterprise we cull these statements of the 


Vassar enterprise: 


“The Vassar Training-Camp has been planned as a war- 
measure to fit college women for important posts in military 
and civil nursing service. It is designed to overcome the 
shortage of nurses that now confronts the country when 35,000 
trained nurses will be drawn from the 90,000 in the United 
States by the first of January. Men and women at the top of 
the nursing and medical professions realize more acutely than 
others the serious crisis that now confronts the Government 
because of an insufficient number of nurses, and for this reason 
offered to take charge of the training of college women who join 
the camp. tion ad 

‘‘Tmmediately upon completing the Vassar course the student 
nurses will enter the best hospitals of the country, where they will 
complete their training with two years’ practical experience. . . . 

‘‘The Vassar Training-Camp for Nurses, which opens June 24, 
expects to accommodate about one thousand college women. 
These are to be chosen from the applications of graduates of 
approved colleges and universities, beginning with the class of 
1908 and going through 1918, the age requirement being ap- 
proximately fixt at from twenty-one to thirty-one. The Red Cross 
having set aside $75,000 for the operating expenses of the camp, 
the student fee will be small—$95, which covers registration, 
tuition, board, room, and laundry for the three months.” 


The Vassar Alumnz Association is in charge of the recruiting, 
and has established headquarters at the Women’s University 
Club, 106 East Fifty-second Street, New York City, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Kenyon, president. Inquiries concerning 
the camp are referred to her. Applications should be sent 
to Prof. Herbert E. Mills, Dean of the Training-Camp, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 































































BARING THE SOLDIER’S SOUL 


"T= FURY OF MODERN WARFARE leaves little 
standing that is of man’s building either on the earth or 
in the soul of man. Nothing but “the essentially*human 

and eternal can stand the shock of it,”” says Dr. D. L. Ritchie, 

of Nottingham, England. In this he finds ‘the soldier’s peril 
and grandeur,” for he is ‘“‘nakedly huinan, with the gates of his 
nature foreed open alike to good and evil.” In this also the 
writer in The Congregationatist (Boston) finds an explanation 


home they would have had no care. Not themselves, but their 
loved ones, filled their thoughts. And their stories of incidents 
in the struggle, of hairbreadth escapes, with their flashes of 
humor and cleanness from hate, showed how healthy were their 
hearts. They had done their duty as soldiers, and that was the 
end of it.” 


With our own boys in France the sentiment of home is even 
more poignant, for they are so far removed from the thing itself. 
In the New York Evening Post, Mr. E. H. Sothern, the actor, 
who has just returned from a visit ‘‘over there,’’ where he’ in- 

tends returning with others to help in 
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wet 
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RED-CROSS NURSES URGING THE LIBERTY LOAN. 


The mission for which American girls may be drafted, as noted on the previous page, is here 
exemplified in a New York parade for the Liberty Loan. 


cheering up the inactive hours of the sol- 
dier, gives us a vivid glimpse of this fact: 


**A characteristic thing about all. our 
men in France is that the American must 
have his own kind. It does not relieve 
his loneliness to talk with a Frenchman or 
an Englishman. It may help some; but 
they are no reminder of home. The 
American boy longs for a word, a hand- 
clasp, of an American man or woman. 

“T saw boys sitting for hours in an 
American Y. M. C. A. hut, mud-covered, 
worn, watching a middle-aged woman 
serve sandwiches, chocolates, or cigarets. 
At one time, when she turned to a man 
to ask, ‘Is there anything I can do for 
you?’ the soldier shook his head and re- 
plied: ‘No, lady; I just want to hear 
you talk.’”’ 


The battle-front shows, continues Dr. 
Ritchie, how elemental prayer is in the 


heart of man: 


“Tt is the homing-instinet of the soul. 
How often one has heard the confession: 
‘We all pray in the trenches.’ So that 
the question is, indeed, not Why should 
a man pray? but Why does man pray? 
In the depths and in the heights man’s 
heart seeks God; he needs to be taught 
to walk with him along the flats of the 
common day. The soldier does not ‘carry 
his heart on his sleeve’ even at the front, 
but with a frankness unknown in eivil 








of the soldier’s life—‘‘the heights to which so many rise and the 
depths to which a number may plunge.” The doctor has studied 
the soldier first-hand, and he has seen him ‘‘in the grip of grim 
reality’’ and found that the soldier “‘has no use for anything 
short of reality in any one that ventures near the shrine of his 


life.” In the soldier’s life one sees, says Dr. Ritchie, the spiritual 
value of home and the love of it. He picks from his store of 
observation: 


“From the earliest days love of home has been a strong 
feature in Anglo-Saxon life. Its folk-lore and early poetry 
are touching proof of it. This war has shown that it is shot 
through every fiber of the soldier’s being. After a spell in the 
trenches the lads want nothing so much as ‘to go home to their 
mothers.’ Moreover, the home ties are the strong moorings 
holding the soldier’s manhood to things worthy. The sim- 
plicity with which many of them open hearts and wallets to 
show with pride photographs of mother, of wife and child, or 
of the lass they have left behind, is witness of the home-hunger 
in the heart of the British man. 

“How often I have found my heart in my throat as the men 
have spoken of ‘Blighty’ (home-land), or given me messages to 
home-folk should I manage to call on them, or happen to meet 
them. In all their varied and terrible experiences the men’s 
hearts turn again home. 

. “Never can I forget the first Sunday of the battle of the 

Somme, when in their thousands wounded men were crowded 
wherever shelter could be found. Their~ cheerfulness would 
haye made even a sullen pessimist sing. But they had one 
desire: to get a post-card home making as little as possible 
of their wounds. They were all to be fit again in a short time. 
Indeed, one felt that but for the pull of the silken leashes of 


life he opens up to such as ring true to 
him. Then one learns that many men’s lives have been a 
blundering quest for God. 

“‘They do not need to be made religious, but they do need the 
instruction and the inspiration of the enlightened religious life. 
The churches are not half alive to that simple fact. The men 
have missed in the churches the brotherhood, simple, warm, 
human, they have found in camps and scenes of ghastly peril, 
and many have left the churches; but the front has again shown 
that man is ineurably religious and that prayer is to his spirit 
what breathing is to his body. 

“The war in relation to Christianity troubles the minds of 
many soldiers, and in the face of some of their questions it is not 
always easy to ‘justify the ways of God to men.’ But most of 
them soon come to see that men can not in man’s measure be 
free and self-determining without having to meet the issues of 
his own choices and conduct alike in the individual and mass. 
What staggers the soldier most is that twenty or thirty men, 
drunk with ambition, can bring on the race such immeasurable 
wo as this war, and much teaching will be needed to show him 
that the only door of escape from such a calamity is in democ- 
racy anchored to God and the things of the spirit. The front 
reveals what need there is for teaching men Christian ethics 
and social duty not only as neighbors but as citizens. The 
soldier may not come back much of a churchman, but he is com- 
ing back not a little of a socialist in a sense not to be feared. He 
says, ‘Never again,’ and means it. Is the Church ready to guide 
his resolve in ways of wisdom and righteousness to its blessed 
consummation? ‘ 

“Clearly the soldier has no use for any Christianity except for 
the word made human nature. That he understands, and so 
has no quarrel with Jesus of the Gospels. He is all right. And 
so are all who are daily striving to make the word of God, as 
they know it, human nature.” 























“With this good soup we do our part 
To make the nation strong 
And so, with honest hand and heart, 
Help Uncle Sam along.” 
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att true American today has a part 
to play in the Nation’s service. 


* Your part as a responsible and thrifty housewife centres 

largely about the question of wise economy in food. Our 

part as makers of wholesome and economical soups is to help you and 
every American housewife in solving this ever-present problem. 


These nourishing soups not -_ help you to do your part in patriotic 


food conservation 


family a substantial benefit both in heal 


This is particularly true with 


but in using them age ain for yourself and your 
t 


purse. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Its appetizing quality and distinct nutritive 
properties make it especially valuable at this 
time of the year. 

In making it we use selected beef, from 
which we obtain a full-bodied invigorating 
stock. With this we combine diced white 
potatoes, tender Chantenay carrots and sweet 
yellow rutabagas. Also baby lima beans, small 
peas, Dutch Cabbage, Country Gentleman 
corn, juicy green okra and choice tomatoes, 
celery and parsley. 

We add barley, rice, fresh herbs, A. B. C. 
macaroni and an agreeable suggestion of leek, 
onion and sweet red peppers. 

This tempting soup supplies some of the 


most necessary elements of a properly bal- 
anced diet—strength-giving and corrective 
elements whose remarkable dietetic value is 
not generally understood. 

In using it you get the benefit of choice in- 
gredients grown on the largest scale, bought 
at wholesale when most abundant, put up fresh 
and cooked with scientific economy and skill. 

You save retail cost of materials. You avoid 
needless waste, loss and spoilage. You save 
on your fuel bill because you have no cooking 
cost. You have an inviting ready-cooked dish 
that is all pure nourishment and can be 
served on your table any time at three minutes’ 
notice. 


Order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the dozen or more 


and keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 








This war is your war!—Will you grudge 
dollars to win it? You get it all back with interest if we win. And if we 
lose—But do your part and we can’t lose—Buy a Liberty Bond to-day. 


Uncle Sam the loan of your 































As a Food 
For Children 


Grape-Nuts has long 
enjoyed popularity. 








Its sweet, nut-like 
| flavor appeals to the 
in| growing child’s appe- 
j tite, and its wholesome 
|] composition of wheat 
s} and malted barley 
Hi make it a ‘‘builder”’ 
| of highest grade. 
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| Grape-Nuts 
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a} is so processed that it 

provides the greatest 

| nourishment in the most 
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| compact form. 
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mi It is easily digested and 
} furnishes those wonderful 
i phosphates of iron, phos- 
iui phorus, calcium, etc., so 
Hi essential for health, steady 
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nerves and keen brains. 







Grape-Nuts is attracting 
special attention these 
days, for it is considered 
by many as the ideal blend 
of wheat and other grains 
and is thus in tune with 
the times as a wheat- 
saver, while its self-de- 
veloped sugar, from the 
grains, makes it of added 
value as an economizer. 



















‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
for Grape-Nuts 
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POETRY 











HE heroes of the war, not the ‘“‘mute, 

ingloriou8” heroes of the fight well 
fought and victory won, but the great 
outstanding figures, are beginning to 
inspire the pens of the bards. Here are a 
sheaf of tributes upon the graves of the 
heroic dead who have sacrificed all in the 
cause of liberty. First comes a panegyric 
on a brave American who gave his life to 
pay the debt we owe to France for Lafay- 
ette. In his new book, ‘‘ Toward the Gulf” 
(Maemillan, New York), Edgar Lee 
Masters has these touching lines to the 
memory of Kiffin Rockwell, the brave 
American ace of the Esquadrille Lafayette: 


“I PAY MY DEBT FOR LAFAYETTE 
AND ROCHAMBEAU ” 
(His Own Words) 

IN MEMORY OF KIFFIN ROCKWELL 
By EpGar LEE MASTERS 

Eagle whose fearless 
Flight in vast spaces 
Clove the inane, 

While we stood tearless, 
White with rapt faces 

In wonder and pain... . 


Heights could not awe you, 
Depths could not stay you. 
Anguished we saw you, 
Saw Death waylay you 
Where the storm flings 
Black clouds to thicken 
Round France’s defender! 
Archangel stricken 
From ramparts of splendor— | 
Shattered your wings! .. . 


But Lafayette called you, 

Rochambeau beckoned. 
Duty enthralled you. 

For France you had reckoned 
Her gift and your debt. 

Dull hearts could harden, 
Half-gods could palter. 

For you never pardon 











If Liberty's altar 
You chanced to forget. . . . 


Stricken archangel! 
Ramparts of splendor 
Keep you, evangel, 
Of souls who surrender 
No banner unfurled 
For ties ever living, 
Where Freedom has bound them. 
Praise and thanksgiving 
For love which has crowned them— 
Love frees the world! .. . 


Another great ‘‘ace’’—perhaps the great- 
est of them all—is celebrated in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, by Florence Earle 
Coates: 

CAPTAIN GUYNEMER 

By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
What high adventure, in what world afar, 
Follows to-day, 
Mid ampler air, 
Heroic Guynemer? 
What star, 
Of all the myriad planets of our night, 
Is by his glowing presence made more bright 
Who chose the Dangerous way, 
Scorning, while brave men died, ignobly safe to 

stay? 

Into the unknown Vast, 
Where few could follow him, he passed— 
On to the gate—the shadowy gate— 
Of the Forbidden, 
Seeking the knowledge jealous Fate 
Had still so carefully from mortals hidden. 


With vision falcon-keen, 
His eyes beheld what others had not seen, 

And his soul, with as clear a gaze, 

Pierced through each clouded maze 

Straight to the burning heart of things, and knew 
The lying from the true. 


A dweller in Immensity, 

Of naught afraid, 

He saw the havoc Tyranny had made— 
Saw the relentless tide of War's advance, 
And high of heart and free, 

Vowed his young life to Liberty— 

And France! 


O Compiégne! be proud of him—thy son— 
The greatest of the eagle brood— 

Who with intrepid soul the foe withstood, 
And rests, his victories won! 

Mourn not uncomforted, but rather say: 
His wings were broken, but he led the way 
Where myriad stronger wings shal! follow; 
For Wrong shall not hold lasting sway, 

To break the World’s heart, nor betray 
With cruel pledges hollow! 


To us the battle draweth near. 

We dedicate ourselves again, 

Remembering, O Compiégne! 

Thy Charioteer— 

Thy peerless one, who died to make men free, 
And in Man’s grateful heart shall live immortally! 


One more flying man must be sung, that 
gallant artist who died teaching our 
youngsters the arts of the air. These 
verses are from Poetry (Chicago): 


VERNON CASTLE 
By HARRIET MONROE 


Dead dancer, how is this?—the laurel here 
Upon your bier? 

The brazen wings, the sword—and the shrill tone 
Of bugles blown? 


Why do you wear, light-footed one—O proud !— 
The flag for shroud? 
Where have you danced? from what high spheréd 
dome 
Have you come home? 


Bravo!—you trod the measure gallantly, 
Swiftly flew free! 
Good-by—perhaps your flight has just begun 

Under the sun. 


Passing from the artist of the dance to 
the artist in words, Frederic Manning 
has this to say of Rupert Brooke in his 
**Kidola”’ (E. P. Dutton, New York). 


EPIGRAM: RUPERT BROOKE 
By FREDERIC MANNING 
Earth held thee not, whom now the gray seas hold, 
By the blue Cyclades, and even the sea 
Palls but the mortal, for men’s hearts enfold, 
Inviolate, the untamed youth of thee. 


Very noble is Mrs. Meynell’s poem upon 
the heroic Edith Cavell in her ‘‘ Father of 
Women” (Burns & Oates, London). 


NURSE EDITH CAVELL 
(Two o'clock the morning of October 12, 1915.) 
By ALICE MEYNELL 


* To her accustomed eyes 

The midnight-morning brought not such a dread 
As thrills the chance-awakened head that lies 
In trivial sleep on the habitual bed. 


"Twas yet some hours ere light; 
And many, many, many a break of day 
Had she outwatched the dying; but this night 
Shortened her vigil was, briefer the way. 


By dial of the clock 
"Twas day in the dark above her lonely head. 
“This day thou shalt be with Me.’’ Ere the cock 
Announced that day she met the Immortal Dead. 


In ‘‘A Book of Verse of the Great War” 








(Yale University Press), Christopher 
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**Yes—Our Truck Fleet is Clark Equipped— 
We Find it More Economical !’’ 


In the successful operation of motor 
trucks—especially fleets, the item of 
pani Tse transportation must be 
important else the-+ adoption of 
motor delivery and haulage is not 
satisfactory to good business men. 


And all good business men have 
learned that mechanical simplicity 
means efficient and economical 


Simplicity means economy — and 
motor transportation economy 


means Clark Equipped Trucks. 


In the purchase of motor trucks, it 
pays to specify Clark Equipment. 
It has paid others to so specify. 
The proof is continual reorders of 
Clark Equipped Trucks. 
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~ ClARK 


The name Clark on rear axle and wheel equipment stands 
for manufacturing ideals—for accwracy and efficiency. 


If in doubt ask for our Reasons Why and Booklet: ‘Two Heads are Better than One” 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN MICHIGAN 


Makers of Clark Rear Axles and Clark Dise Steel Wheels for Motor Trucks 


> 
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construc- 


executed by * at 


STEELE 


Since 1873, N. Snellenburg & Co. has grown from a small 
single store, 25 x 100 feet, to its present mammoth home 
covering an entire city block. 


What is more natural or consistent, than that N. Snellen- 
burg & Co. should desire that the monuments of its growth 
and solidity should be built by a method based on the busi- 
ness principle that brought its own success? The Steele 
method assures real economy, both in the original construc- 
tion of a building and the subsequent reduction of main- 
tenance and insurance costs. 


Steele service means that Steele architects make the 
preliminary drawings of your building; Steele engineers solve 
your production problems; Steele workmen do all the con- 
struction under Steele supervision and Steele mechanical 
experts install the machinery and power plants. 


Write us for more detailed information on Steele service. 


WM. STEELE & SONS COMPANY 
Engineers Constructors 


Philadelphia Toronto 











Morley sings of the great silent Englishman 
sleeping beneath the sea: 


KITCHENER 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


No man in England slept, the night he died: 

The harsh, stern spirit passed without a pang, 
And freed of mortal clogs his message rang. 

In every wakeful mind the challenge cried: 
Think not of me: one servant less or more 

Means nothing now: hold fast the greater thing— 
Strike hard, love truth, serve England and the King! 


Servant of England, soldier to the core, 

What does it matter where his body fall? 

What does it matter where they build the tomb? 
Five million men, from Calais to Khartum, 
These are his wreath and his memorial. 


The sinking of the Tuscania brought an 
instant outburst of sympathy in England, 
one form of which was this poem in the 
London Daily Chronicle: 


THE TUSCANIA DEAD 
By A. W. 


Cheated of triumphs in their hearts achieved, 
Robbed of their part in Europe's epic stage, 

These died in faith, the promise unreceived ; 
Felled ere they flung the gage. 


Yet on their breasts a heaven of stars I see, 
All that a noble cause bequeaths is theirs. 

Above their tomb new western chivalry 
Rides to fulfil their prayers. 


The London Times publishes four sug- 
gestive epitaphs: 


FOUR EPITAPHS 


By J. M. EpMoNnpDs 


For a general grave on Vimy Ridge. 
You come from England; is she England still? 
Yes, thanks to you that died upon this hill. 


On some who died early in the day of battle. 
Went the day well? we died and never knew; 
But well or ill, England, we died for you. 


On those who died at the Battle of Jutland. 
Proud we went down, and there content we lie 
*Neath English sea if not ‘neath English sky. 


For a village war-memorial. 
e Ye that live on 'mid English pastures green, 
Remember us, and think what might have been. 


Turning from the dead to the living, 
there is languishing in a German prison 
one whose heroism has been tried and found 
true. It is thus celebrated in the New 
York Times: 


LIEBKNECHT IN PRISON 


By Epitra M. THOMAS 


““We Germans in Prussia have three cardinal 
rights: the right to be soldiers, to pay taxes, to 
keep our tongues between our teeth. . . . Con- 
sider well the facts: as long as the German people 
do not rise and enforce their own will, the assassi- 
nation of the people will continue. Let thousands 
of voices shout: ‘Down with the shameless ex- 
termination of nations! Down with those who are 


responsible for these crimes!’ (‘‘ In Militarism.”’) 


Liebknecht, alone you chose the freeman’s way— 
You would not keep your tongue between your 
teeth; 
Like a bright sword, whipt sudden from the 
sheath, 
Flashed that edged word of yours in dangerous 
play! 
Hence do you suffer civil death to-day. 
Yet, for that word. you did to them bequeath, 
You live—while your compatriots, sunk beneath 
A despot’s will, in spiritual death delay. 


What thoughts are yours—past outer sight and 
sound— 
At heavy toil, in penal silence drear, 
The while the wheel of Moloch still goes round 
And men are broken on it? . . . Can you hear 
(As do our Indians, stooping to the ground), 
Oncoming tumult overlords must fear? 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
filled on rece Zz of the purchase Price. with the 
—. added, when required. Orders should 

est to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














JUVENILE BOOKS DURING TWENTY- 
EIGHT YEARS 


Juvenile books, or books for young readers, 
form an important class of our annual output of 
books, and an endeavor is made to show in the 
graphic chart printed below the exact number of 
titles of such books which have been published 
in the United States each year from 1890 to 1917, 
inclusive, a period of twenty-eight years. 

The record might begin at an earlier date, but 
would hardly be of interest, as the whole number 
of books published in all branches %f literature 
was very small—ir fact, in 1890, when Harrison 
was in the White House, the grand total of all 
books was 4,559, of which number juvenile books 
were 408, or less than ten per cent., while fiction, 
with 1,118 titles, was 24.5 per cent. Ten years 
prior to this date, in 1880, when General Garfield 


was President, the sum total of all books was the” 


insignificant number of 2,076. 

The figures in the chart show that in 1890, 
juvenile books numbered 408 out of 4,559, or 
nearly nine per cent., and that in 1917 the number 
was 504, or about five per cent. of 10,060, the 
total of all classes. This makes it apparent that 
more books were published for juvenile readers 
in proportion to the whole number in 1890, or 
twenty-eight years ago, than at the present time. 
When the increasing ratio of population in the 
United States is considered, the question be- 
comes one of curious concern—as in 1890 the 
population figures were 63 million and in 1917 
upward of 100 million. 

The graphic chart is easily understood as each 
block represents a year, and the figures thereon 
record the actual number of books noted as juven- 
ile books in the statistics of that particular year, 
and being drawn to the same scale, the varying 
sizes appeal to the eye and mind with convincing 
force. The series of figures in circles below each 
block after 1902 represents the number of books 
written by English and other foreign authors, and 
a simple process of subtracting this sum from the 
total amount will give the number of books by 
native or American authors, while the figures 
in the upper portion of the blocks represent actual 
new books. 

The largest number recorded in any single 
year was 1,010 in 1910, and this year was also 
the largest in total number of all classes (13,470) 
ever recorded. Of the 1,010 juveniles, 935 were 
actual new books while 75 were new editions or 
reissues of older books. As to authorship, 663 
were by American and 347 by English or other 
foreign authors. The smallest year under con- 
sideration was 1896, when the whole number of 
juvenile books was 319 out of a total of 5,703. 
The varying heights of the different blocks of- 
fer some slight opportunity to note the economic, 
social, geographical, and literary movement in 
our country as reflected in the publication of 
books. 

For instance, the year 1893 was a year of panic 
—crops failed, men were out of work every- 
where, and Coxey’s army was preparing to march 
across the land—these conditions cut down the 
publication of books in the following year from 
5,134 to 4,484 and the production of juvenile 
books from 474 to 344. In 1907 occurred the so- 
called Wall Street panic, and in the following year 
juvenile books dropt from 603 to 461. 

On, the other hand, the discovery of the north 
pole in 1909, the south pole in 1911, and the prog- 
ress made in the use of the wireless and in aerial 
navigation stimulated the writers of semiscien- 
tific juvenile books, and this, together with an 
unusually large number of books by foreign 
authors, made these years 1909-1910-1911 the 
banner ones. 

No better proof can be desired of the fact that 
the books which are written and which are read 

_-by us are in a ‘e a reflection of the current 
events in our civic and national ‘life than the 
flood of books for boys and girls in series after 
series, known as The Automobile Boys, The Motor 
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Royal's Clean Victory 


FTEN I compare an industrial 

organization to a laboratory 
compound, with each department 
taking the place of a vital chemical 
element, and every department en- 
titled to its say in things that are 
done and supplies that are bought. 


Royal Cotton Waste 


delights the cost department by its standardization 
features, through its guarantee of uniform quality, even 
weight and 6% ‘“‘tare’’ (wrappings). It is a staple, 
certain, checkable budget item. 


Royal saves time and removes doubt in the purchasing 
department, because it is ordered, not on specification, 
but by grade name, and is received ‘‘same as before.’’ 


Royal satisfies the actual users and multiplies results by 
reason of its unvarying soft absorbency and infinite 
cleanness. 


**Producing the Fittest in Waste’’ (get it) tells why all 
departments of big railroads, massive industrial concerns 
and countless other users everywhere prefer to buy of the 
country’s largest and most progressive waste makers. 
Your jobber (or we) will gladly hand you the Royal Sam- 
pling Catalogue of the 12 standardized Royal grades. 


Royal Manufacturing Company 
General Sales Offices and Plant, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Offices in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
LOOK FOR THE BRAND ON EACH STEEL BAND 
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Where P is Needed | 
Power that sows and reaps our fields—distributes our goods— gives eyes to our 
armies — subdues distance and makes everybody neighbors. 
Power efficiency measures the amount of work done, miles covered, time consumed, 
and cost of operation; and power efficiency is determined by the piston rings. To at 
be assured of the sustained maximum requires an equipment of | , 
( 





McQUAY-NORRIS 






PISTON RINGS 


Get more power out of your motor or engine. Stop the continual waste of fuel, oil and time 
caused by worn and leaky piston rings. Install McQuay-Norris \cax Piston Rings — give 
maximum compression and power; reduce carbon trouble and cylinder wear. 










Whatever the make, model or type of automobile, 


Obtainable anywhere—any time. In all standard 
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py > truck, ey Ah, Fs sizes and all over-sizes—no matter how unusual. of 
\eanfRoor Piston Ring manufactured expressly Your dealer, garage or repairman carries them, or qu 
for it. Every ring— from smallest to larg- can get them for you promptly. Over 300 jobbing ay 
est — embodying the exclusive McQuay “Norris and supply houses carry complete service stocks. 
\cantRoor design ; made to the same unvarying = Qver 2,000 sizes and over-sizes are kept constantly ve 
Sept Serer jn Mt ed finish By h. 4 on hand at the factory. Ask for—and be sure you an 
that have established its supremacy in every 8¢t—the genuine McQuay - Norris \canfRoor IV 
motor , Piston Rings. ° 
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Manufactured by t ho 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2835 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S. A. ag 
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; an Oil Gusher ? als 

N If your motor is having excess oil trouble it needs one fan 

Pe McQuay-Norris } Ring in the top groove of Ha 

SS each piston, with McQuay Norris \eaniRoor Piston’Ring sto! 

Send Ser ~ equipment in the lower grooves to insure maximum com- d ep 
FREE Booklet oa pression, power and fuel economy. The McQuay-Norris had 
- “To Have and to Hold Power ”—a truthful, clear explana- - Supercyl is a specially constructed ring with an Oil aad 
Satin SO tees conctrastion, dovelogmast ond Reservoir which collects all of the excess oil from the 1us 
~a cylinder wall on the down stroke of the piston, leaving = 
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Copyright 1917, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. just the film necessary for proper lubrication. 
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Boys, The Rover Boys, The Aeroplane Boys, 
The Submarine Boys, The Boy Allies, Boy Scouts, 
and many other titles equally suggestive of the 
changing times in which we live. These all 
appear in groups of from three or four to a score 
in number, and depict in glowing terms the ex- 
ploits and adventures of boys of immature age 
in the most thrilling of situations, but mainly 
adapted from, and based on, the new inventions 
and discoveries of our own day. Books for girls 





Whole number of juvenile books 1890 


CMa s O06 ec cahoots 606 nae 10,793 
pS a ee oe ee 599 
Pate cc SEs ccccernceee 9,584 
pO RS ee 1,209 
American authors......... cove Conee 
Foreign authors............... 3,093 

Total of all books, including all classes, 
for twenty-eight years........... 171,398 





























are almost as numerous as those mentioned for ea 
boys and follow on similar lines, making due al- 935 
lowance for the weakness of the frailer sex. 
Following are statistics for twenty-eight years. | “ss 
eg} = 225 
a4 S74|592 527|499|_, on 
Pao 476 _ — 380 
408 Eg 
AGG | 474 1344 975 [319 |369/373 |443/577 514-|493/419 |541 |G13 |G03/46! 712 [100 7344546) 622|6 4/670 |504) 
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The above chart shows the number of juvenile books published in the United States from 1890 to 


1917. 


It was arranged by Fred. E. Woodward, of Washington, D.C. 


The figures in the blocks 


show the total number of juvenile books issued each year. 





TWO DUMAS NOVELS TRANSLATED 
AND RECENT NOVELS 

Dumas, Alexandre. The Neapolitan Lovers 
and Leve and Victory. Translated by R. S. Garnett. 
Pp. 336 and 424. New York: Brentanos. $1.40 each. 
Postage, 14 cents each. 

No especial reason is given for a serious 
translation at this time by Mr. Garnett 
of a work by Alexandre Dumas, which 
originally appeared in nine volymes under 
the title of ‘“‘La San Felice,” and now 
appears in two volumes called, respectively, 
“The Neapolitan Lovers’’ and ‘* Love and 
Victory,” but it comes at a very opportune 
time, when we consider that history re- 
peats itself, and that war is war the world 
over. This portrayal of the struggle 
between the Neapolitan patriots and the 
French, explaining the treacherous actions 
of the King of the two Sicilies and his 
queen, has much in comment and fact 
applicable to the present world-cataclysm. 

Dumas had long cherished a desire for 
vengeance against the ‘ ‘Neapolitan C laudius 
and the Venetian Messalina’”’ (Ferdinand 
IV. and Carolina), who had murdered his 
father. His desired revenge came with the 
holding up to the scorn of the world of all 
ages this blood-stained pair, whose base 
deeds were recorded in the secret archives 
of Naples and which were handed to 
Dumas by Garibaldi. In the opinion of the 
translator, this romance shows, better than 
any of his works, the insight, vigor, and 
intense power of Dumas. We all know the 
fascination of his dramatic and passion- por- 
traying pen. There are times in the story 
when the comments and rules of war seem 
uncannily to fit our own war-conditions, as, 
for instance, General Championnet’s quo- 
tation from Machiavelli: 

“The whole secret of war lies in two 
things, in doing whatever the enemy did 
not expect you to do and in allowing him 
to do whatever you expected him to do.” 


War, strategy, and intrigue give Dumas 
an opportunity to picture most vividly and 
faithfully the part played by Admiral Lord 
Nelson, hero of the Nile and Trafalgar, in 
the Neapolitan struggle, a part sometimes 
thought to be not wholly to his credit. We 
also find Sir William Hamilton and his 
famous adventuress wife, Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, prominent characters .in the 
story. In this historical setting, Dumas 
depicts the life, love, and tragedy of 
Luisa San Felice, her lover Salvato, her 
husband the Chevalier San Felice, and 
her lovable half-brother Michael, ‘‘the 
“~al.”” Luisa, as he describes her, is both 





saint and martyr, but she is not the only 
appealing figure. We admire exceedingly 
the Chevalier, who cheers her last hours 
with his love, understanding, and forgive- 
ness, and we are touched also by the devoted 
love and sympathy of the banker, Andrew 
Baker. Very different from our modern 
romances is this historical romance, finished 
by Dumas in 1865, and his own judgment 
may well be ours: ‘“‘A monument to the 
glory of Neapolitan patriotism and the 
shame of Bourbon tyranny. Impartial as 
justice, may it be as durable as bronze!” 
Steel, Flora Annie. Mistress of Men. Pp. 368. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1917. P31. 40. 
While few are conversant with the 
history and rulers of India, all know the 
marvelous architectural wonder known as 
““Taj-Mahal,” the tomb erected by 
Shah-Jehan in memory of his beloved 
wife, which has come to be known as one 
of the wonders of the world. This historical 


romance is closely associated with that age | 


and is written with the alluring power of 
one familiar with the details of oriental 
life and with the fascination which always 
attends 
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descriptions of Indian customs | 


and beliefs, its extravagant and luxurious | 


pomp, and its vivid emotional life. 
the desert, in the shadow of camels, is born 
a girl baby, undesirable and undesired. 


Left in the sands, drugged, to perish, she | 


is found by an officer of power, who un- 
consciously returns her to her own parents, 
who become prosperous through the in- 
fluence of her rescuer and devoted to the 
little Mihr-un-nissa, later ‘‘ Nurjahan, the 
Beautiful,” ‘“‘Queen of Light, the Home, 
and the World.” 

When the dissipated Prince of India 
saw the little ‘‘Meru”’ it was a case of love 
at first sight. To eseape him, she married 
her warrior cousin, Ali Kul, with whom she 
lived twenty contented and happy years, 
but when the Prince became Emperor and 
his wife died his long-tamed passion again 
asserted itself and intrigue and plots 
eaused the death of Ali and the presence of 
Nurjahan at court. How she becomes the 
Empress of India, this woman of wonderful 
personality, is the story’s purpose to tell, 
and how her revenge became one of con- 
struction instead of destruction, building a 
kingdom and a king worthy of admiration 
and love. The seventeenth century has 
not always been kind or just in its estimate 
of this woman who excelled in brains as 
well as beauty, but the story lacks nothing 
of color, imagination, vivid picturesque- 
ness, and historical background to allure 
and fascinate the reader. 


On | 
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The Foster Friction Plug 
would have prevented this 
Wet pavements have no terrors 
for the man who insures himself 
against slipping. The best insurance 
is the Foster Friction Plug, found in 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Wear longer than ordinary rubber 
heels and cost no more. Do not mar 
the floors. No holes to track mud or 
dirt. 
Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal Street Boston, Mass 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


CUSHION nial 


pOsTER RUBBER’ to 
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Atherton, Gertrude. The White Morning. 
ep ag ty Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


‘In this ae novel Mrs. Atherton 
has drawn on her resources of vivid im- 
agination, literary technique, and abso- 
lute faith in the power of feminism. In 
her apology and explanation at the end, 
she indicates a hepe that the book may be 
prophetic of Germany’s annihilation at the 
hands of her own daughters rising in 
revolt. Her heroine, Gisela, is a sort of 
Brunhilde type, a daughter of the aris- 
tocracy who has been abused, and revolts 
at her father’s tyranny. She has become 
familiar with American institutions from 
a three years’ stay in this country as gov- 
erness and is embittered by an experience 
with a German officer whom she passion- 
ately loved—and lost. Returning to Ger- 
many as Red-Cross nurse, Gisela has 
another love-affair with a typical German, 
becomes socialistic in her tendencies, and is 
finally convinced by two American women, 
former friends, that her country, rulers, 
laws, and ambitions are all wrong and 
must be overthrown. Then follows the 
organization of women all over the empire, 
arming, uniforming, and becoming sub- 
servient to Gisela’s plans. It is the irony 
of fate that Gisela’s lover comes back to her 
on the eve of her great coup. Having 
yielded again to her torturing passion, she 
murders him and goes out in the ‘‘ white 
morning”? to lead women to victory. At 
the given signal Prussia is blown up, com- 
munication of all kind with the outside 
world is cut off, and the emperor, without 
a word, bows to their command to ‘‘abdi- 
eate or be given over to Great Britain.” 
The novei is startling and original, but 
Mrs. Atherton has drawn some extravagant 
and impossible conclusions. 


. 383. New 


Alfred. Boy Woburn. Pp. 
Postage, 


Ollivant, 

—_ Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

6 cents. 

Here we have a stirring, human story 
by the author of ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle.” 
In a horsey way it is fascinating. A lovable 
slip of a girl, with her association with 
horses, training-stables, and jockeys, has 
acquired her horse sense, but this has not 
detracted from her natural and feminine 
charm. The style of the story is a bit 
abrupt and certainly melodramatic, but 
the characters are balanced, well drawn, 
and well developed. Old Mat, Boy’s 
father, is a typically shrewd horseman, 
likewise Monkey Brand, head trainer, but 
both are under the thumb and influence of 
‘“Mar,” who was a minister’s daughter, 
and has keen human insight. There are 
the usual villains, one of whom, ‘‘Joses,”’ is 
perhaps overdrawn, and the likable Mr. 
Silver, a banker, against his will a horse- 
owner and lover by preference. The story 
is full of action, local color, and thrilling 
episodes. The plot hangs on the winning 
of the great ‘“‘National’”’ race, in which 
an American stable attempts to win with 
an American horse and an American 
jockey. Unfortunately, sport intrigue and 
well-known tricks of the racing-game are 
shown. The reader gets thrills and start- 
ling situations in rapid succession. Boy’s 
resemblance to the jockey Albert and her 
ability to ride give a sensational turn to 
the story. More than one reader will be 
fooled by the unique situation at the finish. 
It is a love-story, a horse-story, and a 
good story. 


Stewart Edward. 


Whi Simba. Pp. 332. New 
York: ibleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 
16 cents. 


Postage, 


Mr. White’s African stories have become 
widely known through the medium of a 
well-known weekly publication and this is 








one of the most readable. Each chapter 
gives a phase of the life of ‘‘Simba” or 


‘experiences that, directly or indirectly, 


have an influence on that life. The little 
naked native, as we see him first, the son 
of a powerful native chief, had neither 
name nor status, but an act of bravery in 
the face of sudden danger causes Cul- 
bertson, an ivory hunter, explorer, and 
English officer, to give him recognition. 
The boy takes the name of “Simba” 
(Lion) and devotes himself whole-heartedly 
to ‘‘Kingozi,” as the natives call him. 
Sport of more than one variety character- 
izes these pages. We are privileged to 
read of native simplicity and childish- 
ness, superstitions and loyalty, habits and 
eustoms. Mr. White is an authority on 
African conditions arid tells in fascinating 
story-form of the establishment of English 
outposts, and thrilling hunting of lions, ele- 
phants, and other African game. ‘‘Simba’”’ 
is an interesting character, taciturn but 
determined, until he becomes gun-bearer 
to his beloved ‘‘ Kingozi’”’. It is a book of 
travel, adventure, and enlightening African 
experience. 


Nepean, Mrs. Evan. My Two Kings. (A Novel 
of the Stuart Restoration.) Pp. 473. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 

This is an imaginative reconstruction of 
the days of the ‘‘Merry Monarch,” 
Charles II., by one who claims to be the 
reincarnation of the monarch’s cousin, 
Charlotte Stuart. Thus it gives an inti- 
mate touch to historical truths and relates 
inner scenes and secrets which the author 
hopes will make the reader forget the 
harsher verdicts of history against Charles 
and James of Monmouth—her ‘Two 
Kings.” It is an absorbing account of a 
kindlier and more decent side of these two 
much condemned royalties. It describes 
fascinating scenes in the every-day life of 
a royal court, but, while the author frankly 
acknowledges the faults and foibles of the 
king she adored and ‘“‘understood” him, 
“The King can do no wrong,”’ she thought. 
She not only condoned, but sometimes 
assisted, her beloved cousins in their pur- 
suit of ‘‘happiness.”” It is really a rhapsody 
on Charles and Monmouth, the oft ‘‘mis- 
understood and misjudged,’ but when 
remembering the lax morals of that day, 
we should judge with more clemency. The 
vivid style, sincerity, and apparent per- 
fect visualization of the writer give us a 
story of love and adventure of real charm 
in a historical setting which takes for 
granted our knowledge and interest. The 
author paints court-scenes of passion and 
intrigue, tragedy and comedy, with a 
dramatic brush. 


Fuller, Henry B. On the Stairs. Pp. 265. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Novelty is prominent in this story. 
Mr. Fuller has broken away from con- 
ventional bounds, both in theme and in 
style, varying the record of a rising young 
man with a counterweight hero, so to 
speak, in the person of the young plutocrat, 
unable, through his innate lack of ability 
and stable stamina, to hold the position 
into which he was born. Raymond 
Prince and Johnny McComas pass each 
other ‘‘On the Stairs,”’ first in school-days, 
when ‘Johnny speaks humbly, Raymond 
carelessly ’’; later at public functions, when 
Johnny has, in turn, his own, later his 
friend’s wife on his arm; and finally on the 
marble staircase of the Mid-Continent 
National Bank, when the wealthy and suc- 
cessful Johnny passes the self-effacing 
and colorless failure— Raymond. The 
author takes the reader into his confidence 





in a chatty, intimate style, analytical and 
satirical, occasionally breaking out into 
more melodramatic scenes which he dis- 
eards with, ‘‘I might, but I won’t,” and 
damns his ‘‘friend Raymond” with faint 
praise. Raymond’s character, disagree- 
able tho it is, is revealed with the apprecia- 
tion of a thinker, and its ineffectiveness, 
its vacillating quality, and the dreaming 
inutility stand baldly out in the light of 
criticism, but his priggishness, wilful 
blindness, and snobbish smugness have 
little that attracts the reader. By con- 
trast, Johnny is immeasurably the gainer, 
even in his aggressive achievements in 
real estate, his social recognition, mundane 
wealth, and family ties. The weddings 
births, deaths, and divorces that united and 
separate the two families are graphically 
described and combine to make a dramatic 


and interesting novel. 


Cervantes, Miguel de. Rinconete and Corta- 
dillo. Transla y Mariano J. Lorente. Pp. 152. 
Boston: Four Seas Publishing Company. $1.50. 

The preface to this volume, by Mr. 
Graham, and the introduction, by the 
translator, are almost as entertaining as the 
little story itself, which has been little 
known in English. Mr. Lorente is sure his 
translation is the best available and has 
little use for those who have preceded him. 
His superiority we are inclined to grant 
him, since he is a native Spaniard. To get 
the full force-and charm of the whimsical 
little story, one should understand the small 
literary digsy satirical allusions, and general 
fun which are conveyed to the reader by 
well-chosen words of double meaning. Mr. 
Lorente locates the writing of this tale as 
in Seville, in 1597. While he takes excep- 
tion to the word ‘‘exemplary”’ in describ- 
ing it, he acknowledges that ‘‘nothing of 
its kind has ever been written which sur- 
passes it,” and “it is a most finished ex- 
ample of realistic literature, a wonderful 
pen-picture, Preraffaelistic in its details 
and faultless in its vivid coloring. Briefly, 
the story ig of a band of thieves under a 
chief, Monipodio, who are not ordinary 
criminals, but roam Seville at will and take 
commissions from the churchgoing popu- 
lation, whose dirty work they do, cir- 
cumstances which give a rare opportunity 
for satire. The entire book abounds in 
sparkling gaiety, and gives a series of 
pictures, true to life, in which ‘“‘esthetic 
tolerance glosses over everything there is 
of ugly and criminal in the world, without 
being a detriment to morality, and con- 
verts the novel into an amusing and 
witty performance.” 


Tobenkin, Elias. The House of Conrad. Pp. 
875. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 

This story evidences deep and serious 
thought on the opportunities as well as 
responsibilities of the foreigner in this 
country, the errors he has made as well as 
the unfortunate attitude toward him which 
his mistakes have created. It is less a 
novel than the history and development 
of an idea, describing the life-story of 
Gottfried Conradi, or Conrad, who comes 
to this country full of socialistic enthusiasm, 
determined to found his home, ‘‘a house of 
Conrad,” as a monument to his ideals, 
theories, and achievements. His life’s 
story is told graphically from the birth of 
his first child, through his struggles, dis- 
appointments, success, and failure. We 
see the son grow up, and in turn go through 
great vicissitudes of fortune, and then the 
lives of the grandchildren. Always there 
is a thread of tragedy running in and out of 
these lives until we find them in the great 
West, homesteading, having become Amer- 
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Hudson Super - Six 
Touring Limousine 


HIS new model answers every re- 
quirement of the owner who drives 
and who on occasion wishes to use 

it as a formal limousine. 

But more important than the exclusive- 
ness of its body design is its independence 

. from the present scarcity of expert auto- 
mobile repairmen. 

The best mechanics out of every impor- 
tant repair shop have been enlisted to look 
after the motors of the army. They are 
needed to keep the aeroplanes, motor- 
trucks, automobiles and ambulances in 
running order. 

Those who are left don’t know so much 
about automobiles. Every shop is at lower 
efficiency. Cars which call for constant 
service attention simply won't be as satis- 
factory as they have been. There will be 
no one to give them the needed attention. 

The car that satisfies this-year must be so 
built that it will stand upon its own design. 
Its construction as turned out by its builder 
must be final. 

It is not a time when the buyer can 
safely rely upon the mechanical organiza- 
tion of the local dealer, however efficient 
and willing he has been in the past. 


50,000 Super-Sixes 
Prove Their Reliability 


No one doubts the position of the Hudson 
Super-Six. There are 50,000 in service. 
For two years it has far outsold any other 
fine car. Motorists are familiar with the 
character and number of its records made in 
every field that calls for super-endurance. 
Those tests did reveal limits, though far 
beyond those of the average car. They 
enabled Hudson engineers to extend the 
endurance of this new series. 

The report from thousands of earlier cars 
as made by private owners also helped in 
showing what was necessary to make the 
Super-Six what we believe the present series 
to be—the most enduring car in the world. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

























































Here you see the Super-Six Touring Limousine in 
use either as a smart Sedan which the woman 
owner can drive, or as a limousine in which the 
liveried chauffeur sits at the wheel. ~ 


When used as a limousine, a dividing glass sepa- 
rates the driver's compartment from the passengers. 


























Sc per 1000 Calories 


Meat Meals 


Compared With Quaker Oats 
Meat Costs 10 Times as Much 


Madam, here are some facts which deserve your attention 
in these days of high food cost. 

First, let us compare foods by calories—the energy value— 
the general unit of nutrition. 





Quaker Oats yields 1810 calories per pound. 
Meats, eggs, and chicken—ten kinds of them— 
average 750 calories per pound. 


Then let us compare them by cost— 
Quaker Oats costs 5 cents per 1000 calories. 
Those same ten kinds of meats, eggs, fish and chicken 
average 48 cents per 1000 calories. 
That’s almost ten times as much. 


Comparisons based on prices current at time of writing. 











In flesh-building elements Quaker Oats is practically the same as lean 
meat. In lime it is ten times as rich. In phosphorus Quakers Oats supply 
three times as much as beef. And all the beef and iron mixture you could 
drink at a dose would not supply so much available iron as a dish of 
Quakers Oats. 

So Quaker Oats—at one-tenth the cost—vastly excels by every food 
measure. It is the supreme food in all-round nutrition and flavor. It is 
the age-famed food for energy and growth. Make it your basic food. 
Make it the entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods.to add flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked From Queen Grains Only 


13c and 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 














jean in speech, customs, ideals, and thought, 
when only - come i and peace. 
The family development works out through 
socialist mistakes. The author’ describes 
labor troubles, strikes, and touches on 
political abuses, social wrongs, inequalities, 
and injustices, but it all spells AMERICAN- 
IsM in its highest form. One truth stands 
out above ali—‘‘A stranger in a new 
country is like a child in a new world and 
much must be forgiven until the child 
grows up. What people don’t understand, 
they are hostile to.’’ It is also true that 
the business of the reformer is to break 
ground and sow seed for new ideas—to 
start things. The finishing, life must 
accomplish. 


OUR FAMILY LIFE AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION 

Calhoun, Arthur W. (Ph.D.) A Social History 
of the American Fa from Colonial Times to 
the Present. Vol. Il. From Independence through 
the Civil War. 8vo, pp. 390. Cleveland: Arthur H. 
Clark Co. $3 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

The first volume of this important work, 
coming down to the War of Independence, 
was noticed in Tue Literary Digest for 
November 17, 1917. The present volume 
covers the period of the expansion of the 
States, the settlement of the Middle and 
Far West and the Pacific Coast,the develop- 
ment of slavery, and the beginning of huge 
industrial unfolding, through the break 


“and the reunion of the country. in the 


Civil War. The first chapter pictures the 
conditions which favored early marriage 
and large families because land was abun- 
dant, the making of a home merely a 
matter of clearing land and building a 
cabin, when, consequently, women became 
grandmothers at twenty-seven. The results 
of differing conditions, however, soon be- 
gan to show even in the United States, 
since there was early a marked contrast 
in the fecundity of New England families 
and those of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. Domesticity in the West was 
fostered by the need of protection against 
Indians and the distances between settle- 
ments. Somewhat of laxness developed 
in the situation; the independence of 
children and the growing freedom in the 
choice of a mate became marked, while the 
civil rite often superseded that of the 
Chureh. On the other hand, divorce in 
many parts—especially in the North and 
West—became easier and the instances 
more numerous. 

One result was the subordination of 
women in the married state, tied down 
with the care of a large family. And this 
extended even to legal relations, where the 
woman was handicapped and under con- 
trol of her husband. Yet the very situa- 
tion which made woman so desirable 
under pioneer conditions tended to her 
emancipation during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and in 1848 the 
Seneca Convention of Woman’s Rights 
was held. 

One of the interesting features in this 
volume is the exhibition of the difference 
between the stricter notions and care of the 
daughters in the South and growing laxity 
in the North. The break that came over 
the slavery question was due to other 
eauses besides the holding of slaves; there 
was a difference in ideals, especially as to 
sex-relations, that was rooted in the 
foundations of society. Other character- 
istics portrayed in clear outline are the 
effect of the new industrial order in the 
engagement of whole families in the mills, 
when children from ten years old upward 
went with their parents to the mills; also 
the effect of slavery upon the sex-morality 
of both whites and blacks. It seems 
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hardly credible that comely black women 
were bought and sold with the prospects 
of breeding children for sale in the slave- 
markets as one of the determining factors 
in the price asked and paid. And a 
mixture of white blood enhanced values! 
A dark picture is painted of the miscegena- 
tion, concubinage, and worse, which 
accompanied slavery. On the other hand, 
the South, more ecclesiastical in its ideas 
of marriage, repelled as a thing of horror 
the growing radicalism of the North. 

As one reads and rereads these fascinat- 
ing volumes, however well informed as 
to the history of his country, he finds him- 
self possest of a more comprehensive and 
deeper insight into that history than he 
would have thought possible. Fourteen 
pages of bibliography reveal the vast 
amount of reading that has gone into the 
making of this single volume. And it is 
reading that is well digested into an 
ordered narrative that is as pellucid as the 
atmosphere. Dr. Calhoun has produced a 
work of first rank as a contribution to our 
history, and yet it is as interesting as a 
romance. Indeed, one is led to pronounce 
the development through which he leads 
us one of the great romances of history. 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE’S BOOK ON THE 
DESERT 
Van Dyke, John C. The Desert: Further 
Studies in Natural Appearances. With illustra- 
tions from photographs by J. S t Chase. Pp. 
233. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


Whoever has not seen the American 
Desert, in some part of it, under some of its 
aspects, will probably think this book a 
collection of extravagances or an extended 
idealization. At least, if the present 
reviewer had not often beheld portions 
of that remarkable region, this might have 
been his opinion. With a quickened mass of 
kaleidoscopic memories rising before him, 
it is easy to see more in these pages, and 
in their thirty-three photographic illus- 
trations, than the mere beauty of descrip- 
tion, for which Mr. Van Dyke should be 
commended, and of the pictures which 
Mr. Smeaton secured: 


‘*Perhaps I can tell you something of 
what I have seen in these two years of 
wandering,’’ says Mr. Van Dyke; ‘‘but 
I shall never be able to tell you the grandeur 
of these mountains, nor the glory of color 
that wraps the burning sands at their feet. 
We shoot arrows at the sun in vain; yet 
still we shoot. And so it is that my book 
is only an excuse for talking about the 
beautiful things in this desert world that 
stretches down the Pacific Coast, and across 
Arizona and Sonora. The desert has gone 
a-begging for a word of praise these many 
years. It never had a sacred poet; it 
has in me only a lover.” 


But the lover almost insures the poet. 
To prove how nearly the poet asserts him- 
self, one could quote many fine passages, 
describing color, and form, and atmosphere. 
The lover is a painter, surely; and often 
he becomes the philosopher, as instance this: 

‘“‘The accomplishments of Columbus, of 
Cortez, of Coronado, were great; but what 
of those who first ventured out upon these 
sands and erected missions almost in the 
heart of the desert, who single-handed 
coped with dangers from man and nature, 
and who lived and died without the slight- 
est hope of reward here on earth? as 
not the sign of the cross cast more men in 
heroic mold than ever the glitter of the 
crown or the flash of the sword?”’ 


So the desert can teach real truths; and 
this chronicler of it has learned them. 
The desert can supply much valuable 
information; and it does this through 
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UGS 
FOR PISTONS 








UNTIL ‘ICPE%s appeared, apparently no one 
had conceived the idea of joining and 
functioning two similar rings in one dual unit, 
to create a spiral pressure acting uniformly at 
all points of contact with the cylinder walls. 


This principle utilizes the average combined 
pressure of two oppositely acting but united 
rings, and makes possible a closure assuring a 
double surface gas-and-oil-tight joint during 
the entire life of the ring. 





icPasa by their simplicity do away with the 
complications and defects of piston rings of 


elaborate design. 


ICPEmg@ register complete efficiency in these 
cardinal aims of all piston rings: 


Prevention of Gas Reduction of Fric- 


Leakage 


Increase of Com- 


pression 


tion Losses 


Prevention of Car- 
bonization 


More Power at Less Operating Cost 





Order of your dealer 
or direct if necessary. 


Our engineering de- 
partment is always 
at the disposal of 
customers for par- 
ticular problems. 


ICP LEN 


cover the full range of standard 
sizes in both simple and self- 
aligning types. 


The anti-friction members are 
super-steel balls or differential 
rollers according to capacity 
and usage. Materials highest 
standard, manufacture most 
scientific and accurate. 



















































MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT, MARINE AND AUTOMOTIVE) EQUIPMENT 
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Stop those leaks 


with a pencil! 


Business is booming. 
Workers are scarce. 
Yet there’s Jones and 
Martin and Edwards 
and Miss Cook—every- 
one stopping work 
too often to resharpen 
lead pencils. 


You can stop these 
costly leaks and at the 
same time help your 
ere 24 do oo 
work by supplying them 
with | 


, DIXON'S 
O 


—the pencil of efficiency. 
The strong, firm leads 
eliminate much of that con- 
stant sharpening and, be- 
cause of their unusual 
smoothness, enable you to 
work more quickly and 
with a noticeable saving of 
effort. Made in 17 degrees 
each true to grade. 


Send for samples 


Send 16 cents in stamps for 
full-length samples worth 
double the money. ‘Try them 
out to your own satisfaction. 
Then order the Eldorado from 














58 cents. 
WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Prin Your Own Cards, 


reulars, label, book, rr, 
PRESS. Larger $2. Ro- 
tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 
rofit. All easy, rel Yee Write factory 
catalog , Cards, 
THE PRESS CO... D-23 " Meriden, Conn. 











‘Mr. Van Dyke’s book. Since its first 
publication, in 1901, the book has passed 
through several printings; and now this 
illustrated edition comes forth in eloquent 
testimony to the popularity of a work 
describing a region not supposedly popular. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Johnson, Emory R., Ph.D., Sc.D., and Huebner, 
Grover G., Ph.D. Principles of Ocean Transpor- 
Tilustrated with 
7 513. New York and London: D. Appleton 
Co. $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 


In this the latest addition to ‘‘Apple- 
tons’ Railroad Series,” Dr. Emory R. 
Johnson has had the collaboration of Dr. 
Grover G. Huebner. It is intended for 
individual study or; for classroom use. 
Until its appearance there was no single 
volume to which the college student, the 
steamship man, and the shipper could 
turn “for a description of ocean carriers 
and their services, an account of ocean 
conferences, an explanation of ocean rates 
and fares, and a discussion of the prin- 
eiples and’ ‘practises of government aid 
and regulation of ocean shipping.” Sup- 
plying this lack, the volume would seem 
indispensable to several classes of persons, 
especially at this time, when problems of 
transportation are so persistent and the 
outreach of commerce is more and more 
extended. Part I considers the ocean 
transportation system, and gives a com- 
prehensive history of ocean carriers— 
the sailing vessel and the steamship; 
classifies and describes the various forms 
of ocean craft; describes the several ship 
canals of the world; and treats of ocean 
ports and terminals. The range of its 
treatment in general may be gathered 
from this particular paragraph under the 
latter head: 


“A city located as New York is, at the 
head of a bay and also on a large river, 
has the most favorable location possible. 
The maritime commerce of New York, 
coastwise and foreign, exceeds that of 
any other port of the world. The traffic 
territory of New York City extends west 
nearly to the Missouri River, and when the 
city is connected with the Great Lakes by 
a waterway that will accommodate barges 
earrying 2,500 to 3,000 tons of cargo, and 
is thereby given better facilities for inland 
navigation than those now possest by 
Rotterdam and Hamburg, New York will 
be able to take far greater advantage, 
than is possible under present conditions, 
of the development of the vast inland 
tributary territory.” 


tones, maps, and dia- 


Part II covers ocean freight service, 
passenger and mail service, express 
service and marine insurance. Part III 
considers the organization of ocean 
earriers and their relations with one 
another and the public, freight - rates, 
passenger-fares, etc.; and Part IV deals 
fully with Federal aid, general naviga- 
tion laws, Federal and State regulation, 
port and terminal charges, the mercan- 
tile marine policy of our Government, 
the condition of the American shipping 
industry, and the entire merchant marine 
question. Under these different captions 
a vast amount of practical information is 
afforded, involving the commercial wel- 
fare of our entire American people. 


THE MAKING OF PHYSICIANS 


Cabot, Richard C.,M.D. Training and Rewards 
of the Physician. Pp. 153. Philadelphia‘and Lon- 
don: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1918. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

In this, the latest addition to ‘‘ Lippin- 
cott’s Training Series,’’ we find the wise 
conclusions of a distinguished physician 











who magnifies with justice his calling. He 






discusses ‘‘The Preparation of the Phy- 
sician,’’ “‘Helps and Hindrances of the 
Doctor’s Development,’’ and ‘“‘The Re- 
wards,” in a manner that must profit any 
young man who proposes to study medicine, 
The book should serve also the young-man 
who would succeed along other lines. 
Much of Dr. Cabot’s wisdom can be ap- 
plied to every line.of effort that seeks suc- 
cess. After considering ‘‘Conditions of 
Failure in Practise,” and admitting, 
wisely, that ‘‘success.and failure are not 
the most important things in the world,” 
he passes to ‘‘Factors of Success,” and 
says: 


“T remember once asking an old prac- 
titioner, just before I entered practise, how 
any one ever got any patients. His 
answer has been very widely verified in 
what I have seen of medical success. He 
said: ‘One gets more patients by being 
faithful to the few one has.’”’ 


Dr. Cabot is frank in all his statements, 
and gives credit for good in many things 
formerly tabued by his profession. He is 
equally free to deny credit, when credit 
is not deserved, as this extract will show: 


“The majority of Americans who have 
gone to Europe in recent years for general 
medical improvement have, I think, wasted 
their time. A good many have told me so. 
Later on, after one has been in practise 
some time and has come, through reading, 
to know some special point on which the 

rsonal contact with a particular man in 

urope is essential (and attainable) as a 
step in one’s growth—a dash across the 
sea for a few weeks is sometimes worth 
while. But no more of the months and 
years in German clinics. To-day that is 
waste scientifically and sometimes harmful 
in other ways. To witness, without pro- 
test, such inhuman and brutal treatment of 
patients as is common in German clinics is 
not, I believe, innocuous to postgraduates. 
German brutality and callousness are as 
notable in peace as they are in war, tho 
we medical men have said all too little 
about them in the past.” 


Dr. Cabot magnifies his calling, as we 
have said, but he does it with care and 
with admirable spirit. In his final pages 
on ‘‘Rewards,”’ he says: 


“Tf there is any power that a doctor 
does not need in his business I do not know 
it. If there is any man who can say with 
earnestness that he ‘counts nothing human 
foreign to him,’ then surely medicine is the 
job for him, the path along which he can 
find the goal of his desire. For nothing 
human is foreign to the work of a doctor— 
not the lowest or the highest in our nature, 
not the best or the worst, the most realistic 
and minute, not the most scientific and 
modern, not the most classical and 
permanent.”’ 


His final conclusions are thus declared: 


“The deeper and more permanent 
‘hungers of the human race, to search for 
truth and to spread it, to love and serve 
our fellows and to know God, also find their 
natural expression and development in the 
practise.of medicine. It is not a lucrative 

ursuit. It brings few to fame and renown. 

t is hard work, never finished in any eight 
or eighteen. hours a day. But its rewards, 
as I see them, are beyond those of any other 
profession.” 





Oh, You Springtime!—Love, as The 
Commercial Appeal reminds us, makes the 
world go round. And when a fellow has 
an ingrowing attack he doesn’t give a 
hoop-pole whether she’s going round back- 
ward or forward as long as he can swap 
a dollar box of candy for a $11,000 smile. 





—Macon Daily Telegraph. 





Your Car Should 
Have Them 


TEADILY and surely 
Goodyear Cord Tires are 
displacing ordinary tires on the 
cars of discerning motorists. 


Steadily and surely their ad- 
vantages in mileage, comfort 
and freedom from trouble are 
winning new and enthusiastic 


friends. 


In passenger car service, in 
racing, on light and heavy 
trucks and as airplane equip- 
ment, they enjoy a conspicu- 
ous leadership. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and better. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio : 


There are 20,000 Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers in America, all pledged to helg Goed- 
year users care properly for their tires. Now, 
above all times, we urge you to profit by this 
service, which means extra tire mileage and 
lower tire costs. 











**She looks fine, Bill— 


but how about that trip tomorrow ?’’ 





Murphy Varnish Co. 

Newark, N. J. ; 

Please send me your color | 
book. 


| Ber MARK 
‘ 


a... Car Sanmets 


ON’T worry—you'll be taking my dust as usual.” 

“Nonsense! Last time my car was painted, | 

couldn’t use it for a week. You and the Missus better 
pack in with us.” 

“No thanks! I'll be sounding my horn in front of 
your house at 9:30 sharp. I'm using a new enamel— 

“Murphy Da-cote.” It isn’t exactly new, at that, for over 
half the makers of fine cars use Murphy materials for fin- 
ish. On account of the war and labor shortage, Murphy 
has put up a line of quick, easy, reliable enamels with which 
car owners can paint their own cars. It dries overnight.” 

“Say! that’s what I call sensible war-time economy. 
You'll save fifty dollars and have practically a new car. 
The enamel must be.good— —Murphy leads in the varnish 
trade. Is the painting hard work?” 

“It's fun for me. This is the first 
painting job I ever tackled, but | seem 
to be getting away with it. This en- 
amel flows on like cream—doesn't 
leave any brush marks.” 

Da-cote produces a glossy, hard, 
elastic finish which weather exposure, 
road grime, grease and constant wash- 


ing will not injure. It dries overnight. 
Murphy Da-cote is made in black and 
white and in all popular colors. 
Every can of Murphy Da-cote has a black and white label 
with a broad band of the exact shade of color contained in the can. 
The label shows the color. 
Write for our unique color book, which shows how your 
car will look with different colors. Send us your dealer's name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


- Franklin Murphy, ir., President 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 














PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





FIRST AMERICAN ARTILLERY-ACTION 
AS SEEN IN THE NIGHT FROM 
A TREE-TOP 





ROM an exceptional vantage-point, 

as he describes it, Floyd Gibbons, the 
American war - correspondent, witnessed 
the first American concentrated artillery- 
action in France. The point chosen as their 
target by the United States gunners was a 
part of the German lines comprising two 
small salients. With an orderly acting as 
his guide the correspondent left the head- 
quarters of an artillery battalion just 
before midnight, and in a dispatch to the 
Chicago Tribune, which he dates ‘‘At the 
Front with the Guns,”’ he writes: 


Half an hour’s walk and O’Neil, the 
guide, led me off the road into a darker 
tunnel of overlaced boughs, where we 
walked on the ties of the narrow-gage 
railroad that conveys the heavy shells 
from the road to the guns. We passed 
through sevéral gun-pits and stopt in 
front of a huge abris built entirely above 
ground. 

Its walls and roof must have been 
between five and seven feet thick and 
were made from layers of logs, sand-bags, 
railroad iron, and slabs of concrete reen- 
forced with steel. It looked impenetrable. 

‘Battery commander’s headquarters,” 
O’Neil said to me as we entered a small, 
hot room lighted by two oil-lamps and a 
eandle. Three officers were working on 
sheets of figures on two large map-tables. 
Two wooden bunks, one above the other, 
and two posts supporting the low ceiling 
constituted the other meager contents of 
the room. A young officer looked up from 
his work and O’Neil saluted and addrest 
him. 

“The major sent me up with this cor- 
respondent. He said you could let him 
go wherever he could see the fun, and that 
you are not responsible for his safety.” 
O’Neil caught the captain’s smile at the 
closing remark and withdrew. Captain H. 
showed me the map. 

“‘Here we are,” he said, indicating a 
spot with his finger, ‘‘and here’s what we 
are aiming at to-night. There are two 
places you can stay to see the fun. You 
can stay in this shelter and hear the 
sound of it, or you. can go up a little 
farther front to this point and mount the 
platform in our observation-tree. 

‘In this abris you are safe from splinters 
and shrapnel, but a direct hit would wipe 
it out. In the tree you are exposed to 
direct hits and splinters from near-by 
bursts, but at least you can see the whole 
show. It’s the highest point around here 
and overlooks the whole sector.” 

I -sensed that the captain expected 
a busy evening and looked forward with 
no joy to possible interference from a 
questioning visitor, so I chose the tree. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘You have a 
helmet and gas-mask, I see. Now, how’s 
your watch? Take the right time off mine. 
We have just synchronized ours with head- 
quarters. ‘Zero’ is one o’clock. You had 
better start now.” 


Calling another orderly—whom Gibbons 
describes only as ‘‘ having a German name.” 
—the Captain dismissed them and returned 
to his figures, while the correspondent and 
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his new guide made their way through a 


small wood to a group of men standing in | 


the dark near a large tree. They were 
observers, signal linemen, and runners. 
Gibbons writes: 


I inquired who were to be my comrades 
fn the tree-top and three presented them- 
selves. One said his name was Pat Guahn, 
the second gave his as Peter Griffin, ‘and 
the third acknowledged Mike Stanton. I 
introduced myself, and Griffin said, ‘‘I see 
we are all from the same part of Italy.” 

At twenty minutes to one we started up 
the tree, mounting by rudely constructed 
ladders that led from one to the other of 
the {four rustic-fashioned ‘platforms: We 
reached the top breathless and with no 
false impressions about the stability of our 
swaying perch. 

The tree-top seemed to be the tallest in 
the forest and nothing interfered with our 
forward view. The platform was a bit 
shaky, and Guahn put my thought te words 
and music by softly singing: 

. Rock-a-by baby, in the tree-top, 

When the shell comes the runners all flop. 

When the shell busts, good-by to our station, 

We're up in a tree, bound for damnation. 


The compass gives us north and we 
locate in the darkness the approximate 
sweep of the front lines. Guahn is looking 
for the flash of a certain German gun, and 
it will be his duty to keep his eyes trained 
through the fork of a certain marked twig 
within arm’s reach. 

“Tf she speaks we want to know it,” 
Guahn says. “I can see her from here 
when she flashes, and there’s another 
man who can see her from another place. 
You see we get an intersection of angles 
on her, and then we know where she is 
just as tho she had sent her address. Two 
minutes later we drop a card on her and 
keep her warm.” 

“Ts that the gun from Russia we heard 
about?”’ Griffin asked. 

“No,” Guahn replied. ‘‘We are not 
looking for her from this station. Besides, 
she isn’t Russian. She was made by the 
British, used by the Russians, and cap- 
tured by the Germans and used by them 
against Americans. We have found pieces 
of her shell, and they all have an English 
trade-mark on them. She fires big eight- 
inch stuff.” 


Quite a casual conversation, considering 
it was being carried on in a swaying tree- 
top that might at any moment be sheared 
off by a German shell. Now and then the 
chatter of a machine gun is heard, and at 
intervals a star shell bursts, is suspended 
for a moment in the air, and then dies away. 
All is quiet in the tree-top until Gibbons 
looks at the illuminated face of his watch 
and finds that it is within three minutes of 
“‘zero.”” There is the clank of the breech 
of one of the near-by guns as it closes on a 
shell, and then: 


Two flashes and two reports — the 
barest distinguishable interval—and the 
black horizon belches red. From extreme 
left to extreme right the flattened prosce- 
nium in front of us glows with the ghastli- 
ness of the Broecken. 

Waves of light flush the dark vault 
above like the night sky over South 
Chicago’s blast furnaces. The heavens 
reflect the glare. The flashes range in 
color from blinding yellow to the softest 
tints of pink. They seem to form them- 
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More Rubber Where It Should Be 


Tire mileage depends largely on rubber ° distri- 
bution—not how much rubber goes into a tire, but 
where it is distributed. 

By means of a special patented feature—Shoulders 
of Strength—scientific distribution of rubber is accom- 
plished in Ajax tires. See these shoulders, reinforcing 
both sides of the tread. They put more rubber where 
it should be—give Ajax tires more tread on the road. 
Friction is evenly distributed so that wear cannot 
center and quickly grind through to the fabric. 


A monarch in quality—a democrat in service. 
With its mighty Shoulders of Strength and heavy 
triangle barbed tread, Ajax Road King represents the 
utmost in tire value. 

Ajax tires are 97% Owners’ Choice. This huge 
percentage of our annual output is chosen by individ- 
uals to replace tires of other makes that came with 
their cars. 

Ajax tires are guaranteed in writing 5000 miles 

Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is head- 

; quarters for all Ajax Tires, 
Ajax Tubes, and real ser- 
vice. Write for the new 
booklet “Ajax Shoulders 
of Strength.” 


Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities 
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For several years every 
Professional and Amateur 
World’sChampionship has 
been won on Pye-Mussel- 
man Cord Tyres. They hold 
bicycle boypee' 's Rec- 
ord om the ode hg to the 25- 
distance. All the 6- 
a since 1915 have 
been won on these tires. 
Spencer,Kramer,Goul- 
let, Grenda and other 
Speed Kings wouldn't 
—_ of riding any other 
now you can 
pe them for your wheel, 
too! Think it over! 


PYE-MUSSE 
CORD TYRES 


The Tires the Champions 
Ride Are the Tires for You! 


No bicyclist who once rides on these 
tires is ever satisfied to go back to the 
old style fabric-body tire. 

The body of Fas threnince Cords 


is P of finely 
i pliant ae hand-laid in a cushion of 
pure Para Extra forcing of these 
cords with a layer of fabric makes the tire tough 
as hickory, yet fast as a tempered spring. 

They can’t bel beat anywhere. The very fact 
that racing ig the hardest endurance test you can 
give atire and that P-M Cords are better than all 
others on the track—is the very reason why you 

on your wheel. 


See your dealer and ask him to show you the 
the 3 + tread th: an Spee ag om 

Patriotic at’ it 
bin the first one in your naigibeds ~ et to 
get them. 


Send for Champions’ 

3 messed Soot 
ail Getancee, "By 
Send for a aa s FREE! 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1028 Pye Street Jonesboro, Indiana 
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ALLSTAINS REMOVED 





Essily applied 
harmless. Try it. Leaves healthful, beautif iful oma 
or. Send 3c, stamps or coins, for special trial bottle today. 
Toothwhite Laboratories, Dept. 14, Evanston, Chicago 


FREE Book on Birds 


sy end Bird Houses 
Woday. for your copy 
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selves from strange combinations of greens 
and mauves and lavenders. 

The sharp, shattering crash of the 
guns reaches our ears almost on the instant. 
The forest shakes and our tree-top sways 
with the slam of the heavies close by. 
The riven air whimpers from the husky 
whispering of the rushing metal bolts 
passing above us. 

*“‘There’s whole blacksmith shops sail- 
ing over our head on the way to Germany,” 
Pat Guahn speaks in my ear. “I guess 
the Dutchman sure knows how to call for 
help. He doesn’t care for that first wallop, 
and he thinks he’d like about half a million 
reserves from the Russian front.” 

“That darkness out in No Man’s 
Land don’t make no hit with him, either,” 
Stanton contributes. ‘“‘He’s got it lit up 
so bright, I’m homesick for Broadway.” 

“Listen to them babies busting,” says 
Griffin. ‘I’m betting them ground-hogs is 
sure hunting their holes right now and try- 
ing to dig clear through to China.” 

But the German front line in the sector 
selected for the concentration is. not the 
only locality that is receiving unsolicited 
attention. Enemy gun-positions far be- 
hind the lines are being plastered with high 
explosives and anesthetized with gas-shells. 

So effective is the American artillery 
neutralization of the German batteries 
that it is between fifteen and twenty 
minutes before the first enemy gun replies 
to the terrific barrage. And tho expected, 
the German counter-barrage fails totally 
to materialize. 

In our tree-top we wait momentarily 
for the enemy’s counter-shelling, but the 
retaliation does not develop. When oc- 
eupying an exposed position the suspense 
of waiting for an impending blow increases 
in tenseness as the delay continues and the 
expectations remain unrealized. 

Without desiring to be unreasonable, 
one even prays for the speedy delivery 
of the blow in the same way that the man 
with aching tooth urges the dentist to 
speed up and have it over with. 

“Why don’t they come back at us?” 
Griffin asks. ‘I’ve had myself all tuned 
up for the last twenty minutes to have a 
leg torn off and be thankful. I hate this 
waiting stuff.” 

“Keep your shirt on, Pete,’ Stanton 
remarks. ‘‘Give ’em a chance to get their 
breath and come out of their holes. That 
barrage drove ’em down a couple hundred 
feet into the ground and they haven’t 
any elevators to come up on. We'll hear 


from ’em soon enough.” 


They did, but it was little more than a 
whisper compared with what the Huns were 
receiving. But after a time, through the 
firing, could be heard the throaty gurgling 
of the sirens. The gas-attack was on. 
The Globe correspondent writes: 


The alarm started on our right and 
spread from station to station through the 
woods. We adjusted the respirators and 
turned our muffled faces toward the firing 
line. 

“‘Looks like the party is over,” came 
the muffled remark from the masked figure 
beside me. The cannonading was dying 
down appreciably. The blinking line of 
lights in front of us grew less. 

A terrific upward blast of red and green 
flames from the ground close to our tree 
reminded us that one heavy still remained 
under firing orders. The flash seen through 
the forest revealed in intricate tracings the 
intertwining limbs and’ branches of the 
trees. It presented the appearance of a 
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spread of strong black lace held at arm’s 
length in front of a glowing grate. 

From German lines an increased number 
of flares shot skyward, and as cannon cracks 
ceased, save for isolated booms, the enemy 
machine guns could be heard at work, 
riveting the night with sprays of lead and 
sounding for all the world like a scourge of 
hungry woodpeckers. 

“God help any of the doughboys that 
are going up against any of that stuff,” 
Griffin observed through his thask. 

“Don’t worry about our doughboys,”’ 
Stanton replied. ‘‘They are all safe in 
their trenches now. That’s most likely the 
reason why our guns were ordered to 
lay off. I guess Fritzie got busy with his 
typewriters too late.” 

I descended the tree, leaving my com- 
panions to wait for the orders necessary 
for their departure. Unfamiliar with 
the unmarked paths of the forest and 
guided only as to general directions, I 
made my way through the trees some 
distance in search of the road back from 
the front. 

A number of mud- and water-filled shell- 
holes intervened to make the exertion 
greater, and consequently the greater 
demand upon lungs for air. After flounder- 
ing several kilometers through a strange 
forest with a gas-mask on, one begins to 
appreciate the temptation that comes to 
tear off the stifling nose-bag and risk 
asphyxiation for just one breath of fresh air. 

A babel of voices in the darkness to one 
side guided me to log huts, where I learned 
from a sentry that the gas scare had just 
been called off. Continuing on the road, 
I collided head-on in the darkness with a 
walking horse. Its rider swore and so 
did I, with slightly the advantage over 
him as his head was still encased. 

I told him the gas-alarm was off and he 
tore away the mask with a sigh of relief. 
I left him while he was removing the 
horse’s gas-mask. 





HOW CAREY BLOCKED THE GERMAN 
BLOW AT AMIENS 





OW Carey stopt the gap and 

blocked the German rush on Amiens 

will be written large in the history of the 
great war. 

“‘Die where you stand rather than give 
way,’ was the call of Joffre to his French 
soldiers on the eve of the battle of the 
Marne. 

Joffre knew the French. They did not 
yield. 

“Every position must be held to the 
last man.” 

These were the words of Field-Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig addrest to ‘‘ All Ranks of 
when the Germans were pounding the 
British lines in an effort to separate the 
French from the British forees and rush 
on to the Channel ports. 

And Haig knows his British as Joffre 
knew the French, knows they will battle to 
the end with their backs against a wall. 
And that bulldog spirit that has ever 
marked them as fighting men was never 
better exemplified than by Brigadier- 
General Sandeman Carey, who blocked the 
way to Amiens in the early days of the 
fighting on the Somme. 

It was on the sixth day of the great 
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Somebody is mistaken 


If all tires are called ‘‘best’’—how 


are you going to choose yours? 


HEN each of fifty different tire man- 
W ufacturers claims that his is ‘the 
best tire on earth,’’— somebody 

surely is mistaken. 

As a matter of fact, there are a number 
of pretty fairly good tires manufactured and 
some are better than others. 

The user of the tire, and not the manu- 
facturer, is the one to decide which of the 
many has given him lowest cost per mile. 

There are some thousands of satisfied 
users of Sterling Tires—users whose expe- 
rience has proven at /east for them that 
Sterlings are best. 

From this we deduce that there are some 
additional thousands who, if they tried out 
Sterling Tires, would have the same expe- 
rience and the same opinion. 

As tire manufacturers go, we are a com- 
paratively small concern—we do not aspire 
to be the largest in the world, either this 
year or in any future year. During 1918 we 
shall make about 250,000 Sterling Tires, 
and one-third of these are already sold, most 
of them to people who have used Sterling 
Tires in the past and therefore know exactly 
what they are buying. 


What one user says 


Recently we were privileged to see a 
letter written by one of our customers who 
operates over 600 cars, in which he said: 
««We do not hesitate for one moment in 





saying to you that in all our dealings with 





the Sterling Tire Corporation we find them 





entirely fairminded, just, and ever anxious 





to co-operate with us in every possible way. 





As far as we know, this.is their policy to one 





and all. The Sterling Tires being furnished 





to this company are strictly hand-made. 





Having conducted exhaustive tests with tires 





of divers makes, we are in a position to state 





most authoritatively that Sterling Tires are 





filling our requirements better and giving 
We know that a 





complete satisfaction. 





6,000 mile Sterling Tire, inflated with suffi- 





cient air and used under proper conditions, 





will give more than its guaranteed mileage.’’ 





Other users of Sterling Tires say pretty 
much the same thing. Continuous, year- 
after-year performance on fleets of from 6 to 
600 business cars is evidence that Sterling 
Tires are at least good, honest, serviceable 
tires. They may or may not be the ‘‘best 
on earth,’ but they surely give their users 
high mileage at low cost. 


Saving mileage 
from the scrap-heap 


We have put most of our selling effort on 
concerns which use cars for business purposes. 
As we have learned the requirements for 
such service, we have from time to time 
modified and improved our tires. They are 
built to withstand the strain of heavy service. 

The Sterling Tire of any stated size will 
almost invariably be found larger and heavier 
than that same stated size in other makes. 
The quality and quantity of material used 
and the care at every stage of the production, 
make a tire which will sturdily withstand 
the attrition and the bumps of the road, will 
not puncture easily, and, if punctured, cut, 
or otherwise damaged, can be repaired so 
that it is usually, almost, if not quite, as 
good as new. 

Millions of miles are yearly thrown on 
the scrap-heap because all tires are not built 
on this principle. y 


TO THOSE WHO WATCH 
COST-PER-MILE: 


UBBER and cotton are essentially muni- 
tions of war, and every pound of both that 
is used in tire construction this year should be 
used in such a way as will insure full mileage 
service for,each ounce of it. 
e very much desire to sell one complete 
set of Sterlings to concerns which operate a 
number of business cars, and which keep accu- 
rate cost-per-mile records. We are satisfied to 
rest our hopes for future business on the per- 
formance of this single set of tires. 
Please address the nearest branch or_write the 


home office for the name of a conve- 
nient dealer. ia 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
Export Department: 44 Whitehall St., New York 


TO DEALERS : 


There is at least one man in every sizeable town 
who will agree with the Sterling spirit and Sterling 
policy, and who can do a satisfactory and agreeable 
business, increasing year by year, as Sterling quality 
proves itself. To such dealers, outside of the cities in 


| Sterli 


CORD AND 


which we maintain branches, we are prepared to make 
a proposition for exclusive representation of Sterling 
Tires and Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given usa 
system which we know will be valuable to our dealers. 
Please address the home office. 












































The Vacuum-Bar Tread is a scientific 
non-skid that really holds. It is exclu- 
sively STERLING—patented. Ordi- 
narily the non-skid feature will last 
through the guaranteed mileage. 





We own and operate direct factory 

sales branches in the following cities: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 53 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. _ 1705 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, II. 3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 5018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940 Woodward Avenue 
HACKENSACK, N.J. Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2982 Hudson Blvd. 
NEWARK, N. J. 38 William Street 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 53 Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 1238 Spring Garden St. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. s4o N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. sth Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 565 East Main Street 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. Maple St. and Erie Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 336 Bridge Street 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 2824A Locust Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 


Sterling Tire Corporation 
Gentlemen: 


I would like to receive full 
data on STERLING TIRES. 


My tire size is 
Name 


Address 
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“Attractive Walls and Ceilings 
Add So Much to Every Home!” 


you want yours to be a home.where contentment dwells, you must choose ye 


carefully the finishing for the walls and ceilings. Whether it be a pretentious 
city dwelling or a modest summer cottage, your home will reflect quiet refinement, 
artistic taste and permanence if you use Cornell-Wood-Board. This ideal interior 
finishing material makes it possible, both in new building and in repair work, to have 
the most distinctive decorative effects. And yet its use patriotically conserves time, 


‘labor and materials. It is convenient, durable and economical. 

















Corneil: 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 





Cornell-Wood-Board is ideally adapted for A resistant of fire and moisture, Cornell- 
the Walls, Ceilings and Partitions of Resi- Wood-Board will not warp, crack, chip or 
dences, Farm Houses, Stores, Offices, Sales- buckle. It comes in convenient sized 
rooms, Churches, Theatres, Garages, Dairy panels and nails right over the old wall or 
Barns, Tool Sheds, etc. Méillions of square direct to the framework. You can do the 
feet are being extensively used to solve the work yourself, if you choose. Easily and 
housing problems of Ship Yards, Munition and quickly put up, Cornell-Wood-Board 
Ordnance Plants, Industrial Organizations and lends an individuality wherever it is used. 


Farming Communities everywhere. We shall be pleased to send panel 
designs which best meet your needs, 


together with cost estimates. Whether 
you desire to remodel one room or build 
an entire industrial city, our service is 
Free to you, Write for the new Cornell 
Blue Book. 


CORNELL WOOD 


PRODUCTS CoO. 
Dept. 14 173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Mills at Cornell, Wis.—operated by water power 
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German offensive that Carey filled the gap 
that for a time offered to the Teuton forces 
an easy opportunity to strike a fatal blow. 
With a scratch force of trench laborers, 
electricians, a few students from a military 
school, and a small party of American 
engineers, hastily organized, he held the 
Germans back until the danger was past. 
Opportunity came to Carey after years 
of preparation, and he proved himself 
equal to the emergency. Says a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times in de- 
scribing the splendid achievement that 
called for high tribute from Lloyd George: 


An old regular officer, sprung from a 
well-known Guernsey family, he com- 
manded a battery of field artillery in the 
South African war. In the present war 
he had won a Commandership of the 
Bath before his recent feat, and been 
promoted to be a brigadier, but he was 
only an artillery general, and he had no 
reason to hope for an opportunity of 
specially distinguishing himself. 

His chance came suddenly on the sixth 
day of the German offensive. The enemy 
had entered Albert and Roye’ and were 
advancing rapidly along the Somme 
River. The weak spot in the British 
front, from near Sailly-Laurette to the little 
stream, called the Luce River, was right 
ahead of them, but no troops could be 
found at the moment to reenforce it. 
Only some details and odds and ends of the 
various supply forces were within reach 
and never had a British Army greater 
cause to bless the efficiency of its flying-men 
than when they beat off the hostile scouts 
and prevented them from discovering it. 

Somehow such men in khaki as these 
were must be collected. Somehow they 
must be organized into a fighting unit 
and thrown into the breach, and some- 
how they must hold on, and keep the 
enemy back until they cduld be relieved. 

At two o’clock in the morning of March 
26 orders came to General Carey. He 
must leave his guns, conjure up a force 
of infantry from the waste around him, 
and hold on. He went to work at once, 
and by use of the telephone, by messen- 
ger, by flag signals, he rounded up every 
available man. 

First there were labor battalions of 
sturdy middle-aged men, the despair of 
the military martinet, but strong as 
oxen and mighty bruisers at close quar- 
ters. An infantry training-school near 
by provided some members of the fight- 
ing foree, and machine gunners, electri- 
cians, and signalers were quite ready to 
take to the rifle again. Royal engineers, 
field companies, and last, but by no means 
least, a party of American engineers were 
thrown into the line. 


It was the middle of the next day before 
Carey had succeeded in getting together 
any considerable number of men, but by 
afternoon he had shaped them into a scrub 
force and selected the position they must 
hold. Says the Times correspondent: 


For a time he had some guns, but 
these were hurried away to another point 
that was even more seriously threatened. 
He had fifty cavalrymen to do a little 
scouting, but in the main he had to 
depend entirely on the sheer grit of his 
scratch foree who lay in their shallow 
trenches, firing almost pointblank at the 
gray hordes of Germans, and at every 





moment of respite seized their shovels to 
improve their shelters. 

For nearly six days they stuck to it, 
and, as Lloyd George said, “‘they held 
the German Army and closed that gap 
on the way to Amiens.”’ 

After a time they got some artillery 
behind them and things were easier, 
but at first it was just a ding-dong fight, 
with soldiers taking orders from strange 
officers, officers learning the ground by 
having to defend it, and every man, from 
enlisted man to brigadier, jumping at each 
job as it came along and putting it through 
with all his might. 

During all those six days General Carey 
was the life and inspiration of the entire 
force. Careless of danger, he rode along 
the hastily entrenched line giving an order 
here and shouting words of encourage- 


ment there to his weary and hard-prest | 


men. 


His staff was as hastily recruited as | 
He had no knowledge of how | 
not | 


his men. 
long he must hold out. He was 
even certain of getting supplies of am- 
munition and provisions. 

All he had to do was to hang on, and 
hang on he did against an almost endless 
series of formidable attacks. He never 
lost heart nor wavered, and so the Germans 
are still outside of Amiens. 





LIVING IN WAR-SWOLLEN WASHING- 
TON IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


\ AR-SWOLLEN Washington hasn’t 
room to stretch. 

Normally a pleasant, overgrown village 
of about 350,000 population, she has 
grown into a congested city of more than 
400,000 without adding to her physical 
girth. In fact, she is bubbling over into 
Maryland and Virginia. People are living 
as best they can in hall bedrooms and eat- 
ing at hurry-up lunch places. And inci- 
dentally they are paying exorbitantly for 
the privilege with public 
utility costs shooting skyward. A writer in 
the New York Globe says of the situation: 


of existence 


Efficiency in such quarters is impossi- 
ble. Congress never took Washington very 
seriously, and now the nation must pay 
the penalty. There are two street-car 
systems, paralleling each other’s lines 
around to the centers where the best traffic 
originates, giving bad distribution, and at 
present utterly inadequate service. 

After years of scandalously bad railroad 
terminal service, Congress a few years ago 
went into partnership with the roads and 
provided a union passenger-station so big 
that a baseball game could have been 
played in its concourse without disturbing 
business. Now it is too small; a dozen 
long lines of people await their turns at the 
ticket windows to receive assurance that 
all lower berths were sold yesterday and 
the only chance for an upper is that some- 
body may cancel a reservation. 

Rents are higher than the Woolworth 
Building, and a single room often costs 
nearly as much as the monthly rental of the 
whole house four years ago. 

Some months ago the gas companies 
asked the Public Utilities Commission 
permission to raise the price. On a 
showing of increased costs of labor and 
materials they were authorized to advance 
it from seventy-five to ninety cents a 
thousand. 

That looked promising, and the*tele- 
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Cross-section of No. 4 Standard. Bays are 20 x 30, clearance 13 ft. 
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AU S u IN BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS 


60 working-days from the date of your 
order The Austin Company will deliver 
under a penalty-and-bonus contract, any 
reasonable amount of Standard No. 4— 
a complete building, broom-clean ready 
for useful occupancy. 





This Austin type of saw-tooth building is useful 
for many purposes because it permits practically 
unlimited expansion in either direction with a 
proportionate increase in daylight evenly distributed 
throughout the entire area. 


Austin No. 4 Standard Factory-Building is fur- 
nished in any number of bays 30x20 ft. There is 
no limit to the size of this well-lighted and venti- 
lated building. 


The illustrations opposite show this type of Austin 
Standard Factory-Building from cross-section to 
completed interior. 


Further details will be found in the Austin Book 
I of Buildings, a copy of which will be quickly sent 
upon request. For quick action, however, use the 
long-distance telephone, or telegraph. Austin speed 
begins with the first conference. 


Brief Specifications for No. 4 Standard 


Concrete Foundations Concrete Floor, or Wood or 
Brick Side-Walls Asphalt Block (as desired) 
Structural-Steel Frame 2x6" Wood Roof on 6x12” 
Steel-Sash Yellow Pine Purlins,’ or 
Factory-Ribbed Glass Gypsum or Cement Tile on 
Two Coats of White Paint Steel Purlins (as desired) 
Sash Operators 4-Ply Tar and Gravel Roof 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders ™ 
Cleveland, Ohio 








a CLEVELAND 16112 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA Bulletin Bidg., Spruce 1291 


WASHINGTON 
1313 H Street, N. W., Franklin 6420 


DETROIT Penobscot Blidg., Cherry 4466 
PITTSBURGH 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 


AUSTIN METHOD INDIANAPOLIS Merchants Bank Blidg., M. 6428 





The Austin Motto is, ‘‘Results, not 
Excuses.’” The Austin Record to date 
is 120,000 square feet on one job in 
30 working-days; 540,000 square feet 
—more than one mile of building—on 
the same job in 55 calendar days. 







its rates. It told its trouble to the com- 
mission, and seemed to have made a good 
case, proving that it was losing money and 
could not possibly give the necessary in- 
erease of service without facing bankruptcy. 
But just before the hearing ended Post- 
master-General Burleson sent an emissary 
to tell the commission that if the Govern- 
ment would take over the telephone system 
he would provide the necessary additional 
service, pay fixt charges, and continue 
present wages. -That gummed the tele- 
phone game, and the town is still hanging 
on to the wires, racking its brain for new 
things to say to central that will be amply 
cutting without violating the law. 

The street-car lines have tried all the 
schemes of skipping stops, extra service 
at rush hours, and the like, only to find 
the congestion steadily growing worse. 
Legislation has been proposed to have the 
Government take over the lines as a war- 
measure and operate them in the public 
interest approximately as the steam- 
railroads were handled. This prodded the 
eompanies to action, and they have finally 
named a joint committee to: consider a 
plan of consolidation. It would improve 
conditions, at least temporarily, providing 
universal transfers, which the town never 
has had, and making unified management 
possible. 

But these measures, tho useful, would 
not give permanent relief. There must be 
more track-mileage and more cars. It is 
useless to discuss new tracks. Rails are 
not to be had. It isn’t a question of 
money. Golden rails couldn’t be exchanged 
for steel ones at present. So the town 
walks when it can’t get standing-room, 
gets to the office late, and finds itself 
in a worse scrape with every passing 
month. 

Housing, however, is the imminent 
problem. A little temporary relief was 
afforded the past winter because many 
people rented their homes at fabulous 
rates to the dollar-a-year patriots and 
other kinds, and went to California or 
Florida for the season. These fancy rentals 
aroused the ire of Congress, and legis- 
lation was introduced to penalize rental 
profiteering by fixing prices. 

The mere threat of it had the usual 
effect; the venerable. and trustworthy 
firm of supply and demand protested 
that its system was being disorganized. 
The people who had been able to live at 
Palm Beach on the rentals of the Wash- 
ington houses announced that, if their 
rents were carved to a legitimate basis, 
they would have to come home and live 
in their houses. Temporary tenants were 
given notice, and the place is full of 
millionaires seeking where they may lay 
their heads. 


Congress is busy with the problem of 
housing the workers. Legislation is pro- 
posed by which $60,000,000 will be 
appropriated for this purpose, and $10,- 
000,000 of it is to be applied to the 
situation in Washington. The Globe says: 


Part of the scheme is to authorize the 
Department of Labor to commandeer land 
and buildings. This legislation has already 
passed the House and will pretty certainly 
become law. It is proposed not to buy any 
land for the temporary quarters, but to 
erect fireproof sanitary concrete build- 
ings in parks and public places. On this 
plan it is caleulated that living quarters 
ean be provided at an investment of $500 
per person. There will be public kitchens 


phone company asked leave to increase. 





and dining-rooms for each block of such 
structures. 

The program is to rip’out the structures 
when the need for them shall have ceased. 
But Washingtonians, fearful of the delays 
in accomplishing such things, tremble at 
the thought of their splendid parks and 
wonderful Mall being disfigured for a 
generation by these concrete piles—and 
perhaps never really restored. In fact, a 
crisis has been reached in the career of the 
National City Beautiful. 

There are numerous cases of people 
coming to Washington to work for the 
Government who, unable “to get living 
quarters or unable to stand the cost 
within their rigidly fixt salaries, have 
resigned and gone back home. It happens 
that a good many people who are not 
millionaries are experts in particular 
directions, and the Government needs their 
help, but they can’t serve unless they have 
roofs over their heads and occasional 
meals. 

Right here let a word be said for the 
despised bureaucrats, the chief clerks of 
departments, the petty tyrants who are 
presumed to know nothing except ma- 
nipulation of red tape. These veterans of 
the service early realized the troubles 
ahead. They got the municipal government 
to cooperate with them in organizing to 
house the new employees. The Presi- 
dent was induced to set aside a small sum 
—he started with $1,800—to operate a 
central rooming agency. The bureaucrats 
managed the thing. About the same 
time an efficiency expert got $25,000 to 
make a survey and scientifically plan a 
similar work on a permanent basis. 

It has to be reported that when the 
efficiency folk had spent their $25,000 
they had placed just 212 people in living 
quarters. When the bureaucrat outfit 
had spent its $1,800 it got $900 more, and 
when, at the end of six weeks, the $2,700 
was gone the records showed that 2,762 
people had been provided with abodes. 

Incidentally, Washington is full of 
similar illustrations of the comparative 
workings of bureaucracy and scientific 
efficiency. 


Social aspirations and the sacred pre- 
einets of the aristocratic ‘‘ Northwest” are 
proving something of a stumbling-block 
in the solving of the problem. The 
Globe says: 


A continuous canvass of the city is 
earried on by the housing committees work- 
ing under the District of Columbia Council 
of Defense. Rooms are listed, directories 
kept, and applicants cared for just as fast as 
possible. One chief difficulty is the 
unanimous determination to live in the 
sacred northwest section. As soon as a 
newcomer gets off the train he or she is 
told that ‘‘Really, nobody that is any- 
body lives anywhere except in the North- 
west, so you must be there or society’ll 
never see you.” He or she—especially she 
—promptly looks up the geographic 
limitations of the Northwest, and decides 
that nowhere else will do. So to-day there 
are listed some four thousand rooms that 
nobody will have because they are outside 
the pale. 

But that number of rooms will not be a 
drop in the bucket. The rate of ex- 
pansion in department staffs is appalling. 
Between now and June 30 at least 12,000 
more clerks must be brought here, set at 
work, and housed. That means perhaps 
20,000 additional to population. Between 
June 30 and December 31 another 20,000 





clerks will come, adding at least 35,000 


to the town. In addition, the casuals— 
contract-seekers, people with little schemes, 
grafters, folk who know how to end the 
war at once, persons who must see the 
President and set him right—these multiply 
in greater ratio than the mere workers. 





GERMANY USING SUBSTITUTES FOR 
“THE MAKIN’S” 

N interesting side-light upon condi- 

tions in Germany, as well as a sug- 
gestion of peace aroused by the Russian 
failure, is given in an article in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, by Prof. Udo Dammer, cus- 
todian of the botanical gardens in Berlin, 
who writes: 


The order of the Bundesrath to the 
effect that use must be made of the leaves 
of beech and chicory as a substitute in the 
manufacture of tobacco has raised the 
question why people use as a substitute for 
tobacco the leaves of hops, chicory, and 
cherry, and no other. The question mis- 
apprehends the fact, since, as a matter of 
fact, other leaves are useds* Indeed, in a 
law passed as long ago as July 16, 1879, 
cherry- and rose-leaves are especially 
named. Already in use, also, are the leaves 
of beets, sorrel, potato, rhubarb, and colts- 
foot, while Orientals mix with their tobacco 
the leaves of henbane, thorn-apple, and 
deadly night-shade. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that in the Orient the smoking 
of hashish is very common. Recently the 
leaves of beech-, birch-, and linden-trees 
have been named as substitutes for tobacco. 
The number of species of leaves related in 
character to these could be almost in- 
definitely extended. The leaves of the tea- 
plant make an especially excellent sub- 
stitute for tobacco, but unfortunately tea 
is now very rare in Germany. In Russia 
I learned to smoke also turf moss, but God 
forbid that we should be reduced to use 
this. Its smell, to speak euphemistically, 
is so frightful that the western European 
nose can hardly endure it. 

The leaves that have been mentioned 
above smoke up in slow combustion, with 
a not unpleasant effect. But the smoker 
of tobacco insists upon having an odor that 
is pleasant to hint. Really, your true 
smoker, who smokes not only to smoke, 
but also to enjoy the appearance of his 
cigar or cigaret as a sort of smoking- 
machine, demands more. The cigar must 
burn well and evenly, develop only a little 
smoke, and, above all, *it must stimulate. 
Besides that, the taste must be agreeable. 
Not all of the substitutes mentioned above 
meet these demands, but the great mass of 
smokers make demands only for smell and 
taste. A little saltpeter helps in the 
matter of evem burning, while the leaves 
in drying take more or less the color of 
tobacco. In addition to this many of these 
leaves in drying retain the consistency of 
the tobacco-leaf, so that, to the un- 


sophisticated eye at a glance, the rhubarb- 


leaf cigar differs little or not at all from one 
made of tobacco. 

But there is a considerable difference 
in the matter of stimulation. It is not 
altogether easy to tell what is at the basis 
of this. It is not in the nicotin of the 
tobacco, at least not directly. In the 
burning of tobacco, which is very rich in 
nitrogen, have appeared to exist certain 
evanescent substances, which, in spite of 
their small quantity, act with great stimu- 
lation. Scientists also ascribe much 
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importance in the peculiar qualities of 
tobaceo to the bacteria which — bring 
about the fermentation of the tobacco- 
leaves. It might not be impossible, through 
proper manipulation, to employ these 
bacteria to good effect upon the leaves 
used as substitutes. 

It seems, therefore, that when we use 
all the means that are available we can 
manufacture a cigar and a cigaret that 
will have the stimulating effect. The 
practise of Orientals gives us many indica- 
tions in that direction. It is, however, 
singular that one phenomenon seems to 
persist. Tobacco is a plant that grows 
most in the night. To this same family 
belong the thorn-apple, the deadly night- 
shade, the henbane, and the potato. 
How comes it, then, men ask, that the 
uncivilized who know nothing of botany 
have sought out precisely these plants? 
It is the very’ same phenomenon which 
has made tea, maté, coffee, cocoa, and 
cola a stimulating article of diet in varied 
portions of the earth. For all of these 
belong in the caffein group, and contain the 
stimulating alkaloids. Many thousands of 
plants have thus far been investigated, 
but in no others than just these are the 
particular alkaloids found. Neither the 
Chinese, the Arabs, nor the South-American 
Indians, nor the negroes of West Africa 
have used chemical analysis, none of them 
could know that in one case the leaf, in 
another the seed, contains the alkaloid, 
and now they are seizing upon hops, which 
is the nearest relative to this whole genus. 
The only thing left, apparently, is that we 
have recourse to the poppy. 

Soon, however, we may hope that we 
shall again possess real tobacco. Southern 
Russia, Transcaucasia, as well as the 
Transeaspian region, can furnish us very 
much that is good. 


The smoker is not the only sufferer from 
war substitution in Germany. The poor 
Teuton beasts would certainly envy the 
fodder of the famous animal of Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines, which, we 
have been told since the oldest resident 
can remember, was fed on corn and beans. 
The horses and cattle of Germany are 
doing the best they can on artificial food 
because of the scarcity of hay and grain. 
The New York Evening Sun says: 


Copies of official orders and other docu- 
ments found recently on the French front 
reveal the straits to which both the Army 
and the civil population are being reduced 
in order to provide for all live stock. 

One official note admits frankly that all 
hay and straw must now be requisitioned 
for the exclusive use of the army. Both 
barley and oats have likewise become so 
rare, it states, that in the future horses 
owned by the civil population must be fed 
exclusively with artificial forage consisting 
of comprest straw mixed with beets. 

The note adds that excellent results 
have been attained with this prepara- 
tion. While the animals at first object 
to eating it, yet if they are allowed to go 
hungry for a certain period of time they 
will end by accepting it without difficulty. 

The copy of another official order issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture urges that 
horses and live stock be fed on leaves and 
foliage from trees and shrubs, from gardens 
and from hedges along the roadways. The 
order states that the leaves from all trees 
are good for animal food with the exception 
of those of the wild cherry, black alder, 
eytise, ivy, and acacia. 


Even the branches, the note adds, be- 
tween the period of the falling of the leaves 
and the rebudding, can be taken, and, after 
being chopped into bits from a half to an 
inch in length and mixed with other forage, 
can be fed to horses and cattle. 





A DAY IN ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S 
BUSY GUN-MAKING PLANTS 





EHIND the man behind the guns at 

the front another army is employed 
at home turning out the guns and the 
ammunition to feed them. When one 
considers that some of the new instruments 
of war eat up from 500 to 600 shells a 
minute it is quite apparent that the latter 
part of the contract is some job, while 
keeping up a steady stream of big and little 
guns from the factories to Uncle Sam’s 
arsenals is a gigantic task. 

Immense sums have been invested in 
war-plants to meet the demands of the 
Government, and one of the serious prob- 
lems connected with this abnormal in- 
dustry has been to provide, as far as pos- 
sible, against future loss. Experts are 
busy devising plans whereby munitions 
machinery costing millions may be utilized 
at some future day in the ways of peaceful 
industry. So far the result has been to 
provide for the utilization of 90 per cent. 
of the war-machinery which may be used 
in other manufacturing work after the war 
is Over. 

A visit to the Colts Patent Firearms 
Company with a representative of the 
New York Times should be enlightening 
and give an excellent idea of the work 
that is required to furnish our fighting 
forces with the weapons of war, and also 
the amazing changes that speeding up 
the war has wrought in one peaceful com- 
munity. Says the writer in the Times: 

Not so very long ago the city in which 
the plant is situated was a quiet, con- 
ventional place, and the housing problem 
unthought of. Thousands of workers 
have now congested there for war-work, 
with its consequent high wages. Except 
for the wealthy classes, almost every one 
in town takes boarders or roomers. Pri- 
vate houses have been turned into apart- 
ment-houses. Grotesque effects have been 
achieved by architects, who have modern- 
ized old mansions into flats. The hotels are 
full. Whereas in old times those who rose 
early enough in the morning could see hun- 
dreds of workers, almost all of them men, 
there are now thousands of men and women. 
Even late in the day the stream of appli- 
cants for places at the works is as large as 
the old seven o’clock in the morning force 
of peace times. The street in front of the 
plant at five o’clock at night looks like Wall 
Street at noon—and this in a city whose 
normal population was about 110,000. 

Work within the plant is a mystery 
to most of the public. Few civilians get 
a peep into the works. The plant of- 
ficials and the Government guard them 
well from the curious. The permit to 
visit the factory and get material for 
writing this article was obtained after 
weeks of correspondence. No such per- 
mit had been granted before. And the 








day proved worth while—a whole day 

















































Duplex reed 


The greatest improvement ever 
made in warm air heating. 

It saves one-third to one-half your 
coal bills—yet heats the cold corners 
and chilly rooms comfortably. Can 
be used with either pipe or pipeless 
heating systems. 


More Heat—Less Coal 


The Majestic Duplex Heating System 
ives a perfect circulation of pure, warm, 
umidified air and makes the whole house 

-~< and comfortable. 

he cold air from the floors is drawn 
eg the sides of the Duplex Register 
into the furnace where it is heated and puri- 
fied—then the full volume of warm air is 
forced through the front of the register into 
the rooms where the heat is evenly dis- 
tributed to every corner of the house. This 
improved gravity system of warm air heat- 
ing insures a uniform temperature, warm 
floors, pure, healthful air, economy of coal. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


which fully explains—why the Majestic Duplex is 
the most satisfactory and economical heating system 
for homes, stores, schools, etc.—how it forces the 
heat where you want it, 
and saves time, trouble 
and coal bills. Investi- 
gate this improved heat- 
ing system now. Find out 
how to be comfortable 
and save coal next winter. 


The MAJESTIC CO. 
805 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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P with the lift of a hun- 

dred hoists, down with 
the stamp of a city of feet, 
and there in the thick of it, 
Alexander, controlling this 
man-made earthquake, 
pours the live power into 
these master strokes, with- 
out slip or skid. Alexander 
is the belt for the great 
machines in mills and shops. 
A single intent from edge 
to edge and packed with 
driving power, he is found 
wherever the Nation is 
speaking its Will. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Leather Belting Sole Leather Harness Leather 


Branches: New York, Atlanta, Chicago. 
Distributors of Alexander Products located 
in all principal cities throughout the world. 
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in the largest American plant for manu- 
facturing light arms and machine guns. 

The most noticeable feature of the 
place, at first, was the watchfulness of the 
guards and detectives, the haste and se- 
riousness of the workers. The inventor of 
at least one machine gun was seen at work. 
Scores of United States Army officers were 
on duty inspecting the output of the 
thousands of men and women. 

It was impossible to enter even the 
office- building without the observation 
of guards. Little gray guard-houses en- 
tirely surround the grounds. They are 
thirty feet apart, each manned by two 
officers. One man stays in the guard- 
house, while the other patrols the thirty 
feet between his house and the next one. 
These officers are trusted employees of the 
company, but they are examined and 
passed on by the mayor of the city before 
they are authorized to carry arms and to 
make arrests. When any one approaches 
the limits of the guarded zone, an officer 
appears and demands a pass. He also 
may ask questions. The pass must be 
produced whether the bearer be civilian, 
worker, official, or an army officer. No 
one is exempt. Not only does the guard 
study the pass, which bears a minute 
description of the holder, but he care- 
fully observes the individual. At night 
it is impossible to reach even the en- 
trance of the office- building without a 
pass. The highest officials of the company 
have tried it and failed. 


After the reporter had been properly 
inspected he started on a tour of the 
factory under the expert guidance of F. C. 
Nichols, vice-president of the company. 
The employment department was the 
first to be visited. An immense room 
Two 
applicants, 


was partitioned off by iron screens. 
compartments were full of 
one of men and the other of women. 
Each individual is examined and sent 
away to return when his or her record 
has been thoroughly investigated. No one 
is employed without this precaution. 

Every one connected with the plant, 
be he an officer or a workman, must be 
provided with a pass. Says the writer: 

Several times during the day’s tour of 
the plant Mr. Nichols was asked for his 
pass. At the head and foot of every 
stairway, in front of elevators and door- 
ways, and scattered elsewhere were uni- 
formed police guards watching for any 
suspicious persons. 

Adjoining the employment department 
was a clerical force, containing several 
hundred women. Mr. Nichols remarked 
that the company had not as many women 
as it would like. ‘‘Women,” said he, 
‘‘make better workers, and they have re- 
leased thousands of men.’’ In the factory 
they are employed in every department 
where they are physically fitted to work. 
Moreover, women as inspectors and gagers 
have been found better than men. They 
work more rapidly and are more accurate, 
say those in charge of the plant. 

In the inspecting- or gaging-room, near 
by, were eight women to every eighteen 
men; in another room, twenty women and 
less than eight men; in still another there 
were only women, with the exception of 
the foreman. Each department has its 
own inspection-room. This saves confu- 
sion and the scattering of parts over the 
entire plant. Women of all ages, from 
young girls to white-haired grandmothers, 












were working shoulder to shoulder with 
the men, but they were not lifting great 
weights or doing heavy work, such as is 
being done by. women in European muni- 
tion-factories. 

‘*What did you do before you became 
a munitions-worker?” a woman of mid- 
dle age was asked. She was a foreigner 
and did not understand. Another woman 
said she had formerly worked in a woolen- 
mill. A third had been a house servant 
before the war. Another had been a cook. 
One had never previously been employed. 
One intelligent young woman said she had 
worked in an electrical appliance factory. 
Still another said she had turned her 
business over to a Chinese laundryman 
and had deserted her wash-tub for the pol- 
ishing-room, a department that employs 
more women than any other except the 
gaging and inspection departments. There 
were all sorts of women; some of them of 
the type employed as secretaries and 
stenographers in the financial district of 
New York. 

All the machinery is covered, so that 
there are no loose or overhead fixtures on 
which to catch the hair or clothing. 

Drill-room after drill-room, polishing- 
room after polishing-room, was visited. 
The plant was a labyrinth of machines and 
laborers, but there was no place for any 
one who could not account for his or her 
presence. The pass had to be produced 
at frequent intervals. Truly it was no 
place for a spy! The only man who 
knows perfectly the lay of the entire work 
and the land and machinery is B. M. W. 
Hanson, works manager. Employees do 
not wander about the plant. They are 
kept busy in their own departments, and 
only on special missions do they go to other 
parts. 


Everything possible is done for the phys- 
ical -well-being of the workers. ‘‘We can 
not afford to have our employees ill when 
the country needs this working army,” said 
Mr. Nichols. This attention to the needs 
of the workmen was apparent. Says the 
writer: 


A big fellow with a tiny scratch on his 
finger was being treated by the company 
physician in the “‘first-aid”’ room. 

‘Most of my patients are like that,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘It saves blood-poison- 
ing and other troubles to insist that the 
men come to the hospital for even the 
simplest scratch. Because of this regu- 
lation we have little sickness, and no 
complications after small accidents.” 

In the assembly-room for the machine 
guns were to be seen a confusing vari- 
ety of bolts, triggers, hammers, side 
pieces, barrels, and other parts. They were 
in the hands of expert workmen, and 
whole guns grew out of the pieces almost 
under one’s eyes. Here was a traveling 
salesman, formerly a South - American 
agent for the company. As the company 
is filling only United States Government 
orders since the country entered the war, 
his business ceased. Being ineligible for 
active service, he asked for a place in the 
factory that he might in some way help the 
country. Before a table stood an Amer- 
ican Army lieutenant working on a ma- 
chine gun. He was studying the parts, 
taking the gun apart, putting it together. 

The next room visited was the great 
shooting-gallery. Imagine a room more 
than 100 feet long and very wide, with 
many kinds of guns bristling from every 
corner, from every table and truck, and 
a constant stream of them arriving on 
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~ DANDRUFF 


a danger worth knowing about 


HILE dandruff is not a very 
pleasant subject to talk about—its 
effective control 7s worth knowing about. 















Worth knowing, too, are the dandruff- 
control qualities of PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 









Of course, many who shampoo with 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP are blessed with 
naturally attractive hair—free from dan- 
druff. Being anxious to care for their 
birthright, these fortunate people sham- 
poo regularly with PACKER’S pine-tar 
soap to 4eep their scalp glands nourished 
—to seep their hair “‘good to look upon.”’ 















But if dandruff zs gaining a foothold— 
or if your hair zs beginning to look dull 
and unattractive—it will pay you to start 
a home-course in shampooing with 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP at once. The early 
use of ‘‘PACKER’S”’ will prevent dandruff. 
Send 10c for sample half-cake. 
















You will find authoritative information about dandruff on 
page 16 of our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp—Modern 
Care and Treatment.” Sent fré on request. 



















PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


‘“‘Pure as the Pines’’ 










Packer’s Liguip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft 
and attractive. Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 
















THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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hand-trucks. One side of the room was 
lined with canvased booths. In the first 
one was a man who has the noisiest job 
in the works. All he does from morning 
until night .is to stand shooting revolvers 
with blank cartridges into a hole in the 
wall, to see if they function. The noise 
was deafening. The crack of pistols 
vied with the rattle of the machine guns. 

A man testing machine guns filled the 
tank through which the barrel passes— 
it was a water-cooled gun—from a hose 
and nozzle. The gun holds six pints of 
water. It is tested for 500 shots a minute, 
but can shoot 600 a minute and will shoot 
2,000 rounds before exhausting its supply. 
Were it shot to 500 rounds a minute in a 
barrage, it would require refilling every 
four minutes. 

When the machine gun was ready for 
testing everybody got cotton to put in 
his ears. A young man who knew all 
about machine guns undertook to dem- 
onstrate one. ‘The barrel pointed through 
a hole in the wall to a sand heap, and 
at each shot there belched forth a volume 
of fire from the muzzle of the gun. 

The target-room is near by. A young 
‘man, a crack marksman, was shooting 
revolvers and other guns from a sus 
pended, non-vibrating platform to de- 
termine whether or not they were accurate. 
A room visited after this was the govert- 
ment inspection department, where about 
140 uniformed men and women inspectors 
were at work. This is the last place into 
which the completed gun goes, where final 
examination is made, and the munitions 
are packed and receive the Government 
stamp or are rejected. 





HOW THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER’S 
WIFE MEETS THE FOOD CRISIS 





N the conservation of food the young 

housekeeper frequently meets a prob- 
lem whose difficulties are increased by 
inexperience. Perhaps she may learn 
something of value in this line from one 
who speaks from a knowledge gained by 
difficulties overcome. Anywey it is in- 
teresting to know how the wife of the 
British Prime Minister has met the prob- 
lem in her own household. 

She detests being interviewed, but she 
agreeably greeted the representative of 
the New York Sun and talked freely of 
her experiences, for, she says, one must 
forget one’s likes and dislikes at a time 
like this. x 

The correspondent was received at Plas 
Hen, where Mrs. Lloyd George is rusticat- 
ing and trying to forget—if she can—the 
worries of her husband’s term’ of office, as 
well as to give her undivided attention to 
her first grandchild. Of Plas Hen the 
correspondent writes: 


It is a cameo of Mediterranean blue 
skies and golden sunlight, set in the grim 
Welsh hills. Nestling in a secluded hollow 
in the heart of the Lleyn peninsula, shel- 
tered on three sides by groves, open only 
to the southwesterly breezes of Carnarvon 
Bay, and with wide expanse of moorland 
bounding the horizon, this old Welsh 
mansion, that has inscribed over the gray 
stone portals the date 1607 and bears a 
: time-worn coat of arms, invites rest from 
all the worries of public life. But she was 
willing enough to talk food. 





“Tf I may be permitted to say so, our 
house is a difficult one to arrange for in 
the matter of food,” said Mrs. Lloyd 
George. ‘‘We seldom know who, or how 
many, will be sitting at our table for break- 
fast; or lunch, and certainly not for dinner. 
Still there are compensations. For in- 
stance, our butcher’s bill has been reduced 
to about one-half what it used to be.” 


But Mrs. Lloyd George declares that 
successful housekeeping in war-times, as 
in times of peace, depends upon the ex- 
ercise of forethought and system, and 
she speaks with authority, for the Sun 
correspondent writes: 


Mrs. Lloyd George is the wife of a 
poor man—at least a comparatively poor 
man. Britain does not pay her Premiers 
at the same rate as she does her music- 
hall comedians. She learned her econ- 
omy in that hardest of schools, the mid- 
dle-class household, on limited means, 
and with a large family. There are few 
secrets in housekeeping that she can be 
taught. She understands and sympa- 
thizes thoroughly with the housewife of 
to-day. She is, in fact, enjoying the 
same experiences. No choice for British 
Food Controller could have been more 
excellent than that of the wife of the 
British Premier—were such an appoint- 
ment possible. 

Asked with what other articles (besides 
meat) she had experienced a shortage, she 
had her case—like a smart barrister—at 
her finger-tips. 

“The most important, I should say,” 
she replied immediately, ‘‘are coal and 
milk. We have been restricted in the use 
of coal since October. That made a dif- 
ference in our cooking arrangements, and 
we had to be very economical. Then, as 
regards milk, we have to do with only half 
our customary supply, and frequently to 
go without any at all. The morning milk 
is a thing of the past, our milk not being 
delivered until afternoon. We have now 
discarded milk puddings altogether, but 
there are plenty of recipes for tasty 
substitutes. 

**My book of recipes?”’ she laughingly 
inquired. “I have no book. I try to 
shift as best I can. Every experienced 
householder knows how to meet the little 
emergencies of domestic life. It is sur- 
prizing how one gets accustomed to new 
conditions if one makes up one’s mind to 
make the best of things. We have all 
been shaken out of the old grooves, but we 
soon learned to accommodate ourselves to 
new conditions. Successful housekeeping 
in war-time with its limitations depends 
largely, as it did in times of peace and 
plenty, upon the exercise of forethought 
and system.” 

“And does the same apply to the 
searcity of fats—butter and margarine, 
for instance?” 

“Ah! There you touch upon what 
has so far been one of the housewife’s 
greatest difficulties. The ration’ of these 
foods is small, no doubt, especially for 
the bulk of the families where there are 
children, who usually consume large quan- 
tities of bread and butter. Still a wise 
mother can, even in such case, meet the 
difficulty—at least to a considerable ex- 
tent—by providing a variety of food or 
dishes as substitutes. In my own case we 
have on occasion run short and been put 
to inconvenience, but things are never 
improved by grumbling. 

‘*Every member of a household has an 
equal claim on the family larder, and the 








institution of what practically amounts 
to a national larder has brought all the 
inhabitants of the realm into the bonds 
of one great family, one common broth- 
erhood. It has placed us all on the same 
footing, made us realize, as we never did 
before perhaps, that our interests and 
responsibilities are identical; that if we 
enjoy equal privileges we must be pre- 
pared to make equal sacrifices. 

“National kitchens is an _ excellent 
scheme, which should be applied to all 
great centers of population. It econo- 
mizes time, food, labor, and money. The 
saving in coal and gas alone must be 
very great. Then the food provided is 
better, as well as better cooked, and 
certainly far cheaper than is frequently 
the case in many working-class homes. 
A good and substantial meal can be ob- 
tained from the communal kitchen at, 
I should say, about half what it would 
cost at home. I have opened several of 
these communal kitchens in the East 
End of Lendon as well as in other areas, 
and I think they are very successful. A 
satisfying dinner of any two or three kinds 
of dishes—soup, meat pie, and boiling 
pudding—cean be provided at fourpence or 
fivepence. The one drawback is that 
there is no means provided for conveying 
the hot food from the communal kitchen 
to the family dining-table, but every pur- 
chaser has to take his chance. 

“However, I would not favor travel- 
ing-kitchens for the villages. You see 
the conditions of town and country life 
are essentailly different. What I would 
like to see would be to make the school- 
garden in elementary schools universal. 
The school-garden could grow all its 
own vegetables; the training in _horti- 
culture would be good for the boys, and 
the training in cookery at least equally 
good for the girls, while the children 
could be supplied with a_ substantial 
meal at a cost of a penny per head. I 
opened a school-kitchen in a country 
district before the war, which became 
self-supporting, while charging only a 
penny per head.” . 


Mrs. George agrees with Lord Rhondda 
in discouraging the making of butter, for 
she says: 


‘*Milk is essentially a children’s food — 
and the children must be our first care, 
as they are our future hope. Milk for the 
children should be the first charge upon 
our dairies. If a sufficiency of milk for 
food can be provided, then, of course, the 
surplus should be utilized for butter- or 
cheese-making. I fear the children in our 
country villages are now being deprived 
of the milk they were accustomed to get, 
the farmers taking or sending their milk 
for sale to the towns. I think the children 
in the locality where the milk is produced 
should have the first claim.” 


_ The British food law hits everybody, 
even to the King and Queen, in the matter 
of the consumption of meat, butter, 
margarine, and sugar, and it is all con- 
trolled by cards. The retail stores that 
deal directly with the families receive food 
for distribution according to the number of 
customers on their lists. The meat-supply 
furnishes the most serious problem, and a 
writer in the New York Tribune says: 


In 1917 the British Army consumed 
three times as much preserved meat 
as the whole population ate in a year 
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By The Police 


Macbeth Lens 


O NOT wait until the 

ambulance or the patrol 
wagon painfully reminds you 
of the necessity for the safe 
and legal Macbeth Lenses on 
your car. 


Directions with every pair 
explain how to adjust lamps 
for exact range of light re- 
quired by different state laws. 


You can tell the Macbeth 
Lens by its exclusive green 
glass visor. 

The front surface of the lens 
is divided into five horizontal 


prisms. 


They re-direct and bend the 
rays of light at the correct 
angle to give a long light and 
concentrated brilliance on the 
road. 


The concave recesses in the’ 
back spread the light laterally, 
providing side illumination. 


Four years were devoted 
by experts to perfecting this 
scientific Macbeth Lens. 


Do not risk open-faced or 
inferior lenses that blind, waste 
light in upward rays, weaken 
or diffuse light—get the Mac- 
beth Lens! 


Price per pair $5—Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6— Winnipeg and West $6.50 
Macbeth Lenses ore sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages 


everywhere. 


'f your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 


Branch Offices in: Boston; 


Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 


ew York; Philadelphia, 5 hoe San Francisco; St. Louis. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 























The Kaiser’s Other Allies 


ANY fires of alleged incen- 
M diary origin are occurring 
daily. 

Some of them are surely set by 
firebugs. Others of them are caused 
by the Kaiser’s other allies in 
America—his allies of no race or 
creed, his allies of the purely inert 
physical world. 


These other allies of the Kaiser 
are as dangerous as spies, and their 
number is legion. Here they take 
a heavy toll in guns; there they 
destroy millions of loaves of bread; 
yonder they ruin tons of clothing 
and equipment. 


They have been here always. 
Their ravages have cost American 
industry hundreds of millions of 
dollars—yes, thousands of millions. 


But today these ravages cost more 
than money. They cost the blood 
of our manhood, because destroyed 
supplies here mean useless loss of life 
‘*over there.”’ 


These vicious Kaiser allies are fire- 
hazards: the oily rag, the defective 
wire, the match, the burning cigar, 
the host of little things that are 


destroying scores and hundreds of - 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 





industries as completely and utterly 
as if they had been wrecked by shells 
in Flanders. 

* ok ok 

No matter what type of automatic- 
sprinkler system you have, it can 
be made proof against malicious tam- 
pering by alien enemies determined 
to burn your property. (Firebugs 
caused losses last year of $50,000,000 
according to the insurance com- 
panies.) An electrically controlled 
automatic system will guard your 
sprinkler system better than several 
additional watchmen. We _ shall 
be glad to give you full particulars 
about this ‘‘Sprinkler Supervisory 
Service.” 

* * * 

Whether your Grinnell System 
requires some expenditure on your 
part or whether it pays its own way 
by reducing insurance expense 40 to 
90 per cent. matters little in the 
present crisis. Production must not 
be halted. Get after the Kaiser’s 
Allies before they get you. 

Don’t theorize—get the figures! 
Address the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 274 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 








before the war. Smithfield is the main 
London meat-market. In January, 1917, 
it distributed 31,653 tons. In January, 
1918, there were only 16,921 tons, or just 
over half the proper supply. With regard 
to home-grown meat, farmers may some- 
times have held back cattle for higher 
prices, but, on the whole, the live stock 
has slightly diminished. Some people 
attribute this to the breaking up of grass 
lands, which is probably true, as 2,000,000 
acres have been put in cultivation in the 
United Kingdom since 1917. But there is 
still plenty of room for cattle in Great 
Britain if there were people to look after 
them. — 

The British are exerting great efforts 
to insure a continuous milk-supply, for 
in London milk has gone up to 18 cents a 
quart, which is too much for many families 
on the British scale of wages. A scheme, 
therefore, has been authorized whereby for 
children under eighteen months one and 
one-half pints may be given daily, while 
for children between eighteen months and 
five years the allowance is one pint. 
Nursing and expectant mothers may be 
allowed grants of food, and the cost of 
the scheme is divided evenly between the 
Treasury and the local authority. By 
these means it is hoped to save the lives 
of the babies, for, while the British re- 
turns of population are better than those 
of Germany or Austria, the war has ar- 
rested the natural increase of births over 
deaths. Every life now has a special 
value. 

Four coupons per week are issued for 
meat. These coupons are uniform for 
everybody, including the King and Queen. 
Children under ten years old receive half 
coupons, or two for the week. Of these 
four coupons three only are available for 
butcher’s meat. Each of. these three 
coupons authorizes the purchase of such 
meat up to ten cents. This means that, 
in England, a man or woman has three 
10-cent dishes of butcher’s meat per week. 
The more expensive the meat, the less you 
get of it. Moreover, butcher’s meat in- 
cludes fat, suet, and bones. Roughly, 
the three coupons will buy not quite one 
pound of meat for an adult per week and 
half this for a child.. 

The fourth coupon is not available for 
butcher’s meat, but authorizes purchase 
of one only of the fo#towing items: Twelve 
ounces of poultry, 10 ounces of rabbit, 
4 ounces of bacon, 2% ounces of tinned 
meat, or 8 ounces of sausages. <A hare costs 
$2.50. A rabbit did cost $1.10 till the 
Government put down the price te 42 
eents. Then the rabbits returned to their 
holes and have not been seen since. One 
proposal is that people should have free 
access to farmers’ lands for rabbit-shooting. 
Another is that special rabbit-farms should 
be established. 

For canned meats of best quality prices 
have been fixed at 46 cents a pound. For 
second quality the price is 42°’cents. The 
margarine ration is four ounces a week, for 
all purposes, cooking and eating. To 
this, possibly, two ounces of lard may be 
added. 

Unfortunately fruits are not plentiful, 
and therefore are very expensive. An 
orange that cost a cent before the war now 
costs seven cents. Apples sell for eighteen 
cents a pound. Bananas can not be had. 
Food-hoarders are severely dealt with, 
and the writer says: 

In inflicting penalities no distinction 


is made between rich and poor. Marie 
Corelli has been fined because her cup- 
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board was just ‘‘a wee bittee” too well 
stocked. The poor who stand in cues for 
food will stand no nonsense. 

Under all these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that the liquor industry should 
be slowly but surely feeling the pinch. 
On March 1 the brewers had to unload 
150,000 tons of barley. A further 200,000 
tons of shipping space is to be saved this 
year. The tonnage has been reduced to 
500,000, which is one-third the normal, 
and the brewing material now works out 
at 3 to 4 per cent. only of the solid food 
ration. 





HOW IT SEEMS TO DO “STUNTS” IN 
THE AIR ON YOUR FIRST FLIGHT 





“ HE machine seems to stand on her 
wing-tips, and centrifugal force drives 

you hard down on your seat. All the 
fields take on more regular outlines, trees 
look like grass and buildings somewhat like 
toys. The wind thrumming through the 
rigging sounds like heaven’s music, and 
the clouds are like blank walls of mist.” 
That is only one of the sensations ex- 
perienced by a young Canadian flier from 
Saskatoon, Sask., during his first flight. 
He writes from the training-camp that 
‘it is glorious, ’’ and says in his letter which 
is printed in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


Took my first flight in a fast machine 
last night. We climbed up to 7,000 feet 
in four minutes. The instructor was a 
Canadian, a civil engineer on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway. He thought it 
great to get a Canadian pupil for once, so 
he endeavored to find out what I was made 
of, and we did everything but loop. 

We went sailing up nearly vertical, 
sometimes right through a bank of clouds, 
into them and through them, and up and 
up until even they looked small. We were 
connected up by a speaking tube, so after 
we got up over 6,000 feet he gave me con- 
trol and then bawled me out for holding 
the control-lever too tightly. Imagine 
getting a dressing down that far above the 
earth! 

Then he told me to let go the control 
lever and fly it with my feet. When turn- 
ing left without the control lever, the pro- 


peller-tongue would almost make her 
loop. 
Then he said: ‘‘Give her to me and 


I’ll show you some of the difficult stunts in 
flying. First, we'll do a flat spin, say for 
about a minute.’”’ I could have sworn 
that the earth had cut loose. It seemed 
to be one great revolving saucer under 
us, over us, and all around us at the same 
time. . 

Straightening out, he shut the engine 
off, and then said, ‘‘Now we will do a 
stall.”’” So off we went again at about 110 
per. Then the floor seemed to meet me 
with a bang. He shut off the engine, and 
then she kept on climbing until she lost 
flying speed. Then for a second we 
seemed to hang poised in the air; then she 
fell over on her side, put her nose down, and 
went for a partial nose dive. 

For those ten seconds or so it seemed 
to me that my entire stomach was strug- 
gling with the muscles of my throat to get 
through. I ean tell you it is mighty 
hard to resist the temptation of hanging 
on to something. But I thought that pos- 
sibly he would think that I was scared, so 
I just sat still and grinned. He seemed to 
think that I needed a little more, so he 
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HE car throughout is 
built of the best’ materials 
that can be had for money. 


It differs from other super- 
quality cars in that it is of 
moderate size. 


It, is the only car built that 
is both fine enough and small 
enough to be genuinely eco- 
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’ i Rear, shafts, Chrome- 
Vanadium, differential, .05 nickel 


Springs — half elliptic front and 
Chrome-Vanadium, 
with ‘‘Nigrum” oilless bearings. 
Transmission— Nickel steel gears, 
-40 carbon steel shaft operating on 
New Departure ball bearings. 
Choice of three standard colors. 
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brings her out and says: ‘‘Now we will 
do what is commonly called split-arching.” 

Off he goes again, puts her right over 
on her side, and we cut a spiral circle— 
going around on one wing up, and falling 
at the same time. We dropt over 
3,000 feet in twelve seconds. The sudden 
change of altitude gave me a terrible pain 
in my ears, but, gee! didn’t we go down 
bang through the clouds within sight of the 
ground. 

Then he flattened out and did what is 
ealled zooming. ‘‘Now,” he says, “I'll 
show how she’ll come down herself,’’ and 
switches off the engine. 

The machine of her own accord put her 
nose down, assumed her gliding angle, and 
away we went at a merry pace of about 
sixty-five or seventy for the airdrome. 
Just before landing, he did a_ vertical 
bank, and then we landed. 

When we were getting out, the in- 
structor said: ‘‘How was that?” 

I replied: ‘‘That was the best ride I’ve 
ever had, and I enjoyed it immensely.” 

Tho I did not feel at all happy, I just 
thought I wouldn’t admit that I was a bit 
seared now and again. 

Then'‘he said: ‘‘You know I wouldn’t 
do those fool stunts with every beginner, 
as it might frighten them so much that they 
would never fly again.” 

I said: ‘“‘Thank you, but some day I'll 
put the wind up you for trying to do so 
with me.” 

He laughed, and when I got him in such 
good humor I asked for a pass, and I got 
three days. 





HUNS STILL PROVING RIGHT TO 
THE TITLE 





S if fearing that people might “‘forget 
and forgive,” the Germans keep 
piling up brutality on brutality, evidently 
determined to win the blackest possible 
page in history. At a patriotic rally in 
Philadelphia recently speeches were made 
by men who had been at the front, and 
their experiences in the very midst of the 
horrors of war reveal the familiar picture 
of Teutonic methodical and painstaking 
disregard for every law of civilization and 
humanity. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of various Philadelphia med- 
ical organizations, and The Manufacturers’ 
Record presents a summary of the speeches 
which were printed in full in The Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal. 
Underestimating the enemy is regarded 
as a cardinal error by Capt. T. H. Goodwin, 
of England, who warns: 


Do not believe any stories you hear as 
to the enemy being broken, as to its being 
at the end of its resources, as to the morale 
of the German soldier being a thing of the 
past. The German morale is not broken. 
The German soldier is a brave, hard- 
fighting, determined man, essentially pa- 
triotic, and splendidly disciplined. The 
German soldier, the German officer, and, I 
assume also, the German nation are full 
of confidence, at least they were a few 
months ago. 

I was talking recently with a lady from 
New York who asked me if I hated the 
Germans. I replied that my feeling is one 


of utter detestation and horror of German 
methods. She said she hoped that as soon 
| as the war was over I was going to forgive 








I said, ‘““No, I am not. I 
would like to, but it would be impossible.” 


and forget. 


Captain Goodwin insisted that any one 
who had been ‘‘over there” six months 
would feel as he did, and told this story 
as one of the experiences that rankles in 
his soul: 


Two men were in the hospital, each with 
a fractured thigh. They were of different 
regiments and had never seen each other 
before. They were placed in beds along- 
side of each other, and they struck up 
a tremendous friendship. Each morning 
they would be chafing each other as their 
wounds were being drest. Both were 
Englishmen, both married men _ with 
families. 

One morning, when a convoy was being 
sent across the Channel, word came at the 
last moment that one more patient could 
be taken. I said to these men, “I can 
send one of you this morning.” Both 
looked across the Channel; there was a 
clear sea; both had been looking forward to 
going. Then one said, ‘‘Well, I am not 
feeling quite so well; I don’t think I will 
go this morning.’’ The other fellow said, 
“Tf you don’t mind, I would rather go 
another time.” 

I thought more of them than ever. 
We waited three or four days for another 
boat, and then~sent them off on cots 
alongside each other on the hospital-ship, 
I have never seen schoolboys returning 
from their sports in greater spirits than 
those two men. The ship was sunk by a 
submarine before reaching the other side. 
Sixty-three patients were on that boat 
whom I had been looking after for weeks. 
You know how much I feel like forgiving. 


When the stories of the bombing of 
hospitals first began to be told the average 
American was quite ready to give the 
enemy the benefit of any doubt that 
existed as to his purpose. If that doubt 
has not already been dispelled listen to the 
testimony of Maj. George W. Crile, sur- 
geon, of the Council of National Defense 
of Cleveland, O., who says: 


The hospital in France which I had the 
honor to serve had been in existence for 
three years. That the enemy knew it was 
a casualty clearing-station was obvious 
from the fact that on the map of a pilot 
who had been shot down the hospital was 
marked as such. On the night when our 
hospital was bombed four other hospitals 
in our territory and three or four French 
hospitals further down the line were 
bombed. The next night six other hos- 
pitals were bombed. Over 200 people 
were killed and wounded on these two 
nights. At the time. of the bombing of 
the hospitals the German prisoners were 
the only ones who cried out. - They sup- 
posed the British were shelling the hospital, 
and when they were told that it was their 
own airplanes which were bombing the 
hospital they cursed their own people as 
only the Germans can curse and hate. 
So far as I could see, every German 
prisoner of the British has been well cared 
for. 


Here is an appreciation of Tommy 
Atkins. Not that he needs it, but because 
it so vividly sets forth the dogged, never- 
say-die spirit of the British fighter: 

A word about the British soldier. I 


have learned to know him better and have 
this to say for the Tommy: He really does 
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tractors in France, said: 


“A/ OU know we use a lot 
of Holt ‘seventy-fives’ for 
snaking up the ‘nine point 

twos and ammunition wagons. You cannot 

imagine worse operating conditions for a 

tractor—everything from bumpy going over 

broken stones to soft clay slush well mixed with 
sand. The dust and slush are the worst because 
it gets into the bearings. Occasionally an upper 
track carrier wheel would drop off—shaft cut 
clean through by the grit which gets into the 
plain bearings if they are not constantly oiled. 

It’s marvelous how those Hyatt bearings stand 

up in the lower wheels. They are right down 

in the worst of the dust and muck and carry the 
entire weight of the tractor. They are always run- 
ning and get precious little attention in the field. 


“There is an old man at the Base Repair 
Shop who takes care of all the Hyatt bearings in 
all the tractors in service. They bring each trac- 
tor in about once in six months or so for a general 
going over. The track wheels are given to this 
old man who removes the bearings, carefully 
scraping and brushing out every particle of grit. 
Sometimes he has to take the cage apart to get 
at the dirt in the hole through the rollers. After 
he gets the bearing clean and cage reassembled 


An officer of the Mechanical 
Transport division British W. D.., 
telling of his experiences with 
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he swills them about in a pail of paraffin, dips 
them in heavy oil and reassembles them in the 
wheels. They're just as good as new. I don't 
suppose he has thrown away a pail full of broken 
bearing parts since the war started and very few, if 
any, new bearings have been needed for repairs.” 


Oo oO | o 


Every Holt tractor, models 75 and 120 
built at Peoria, has 24 Hyatt Roller Bearings in 
the “CATERPILLAR” track rollers. These 
models have been Hyatt equipped for the past 
eight years and today there are over one hundred 
thousand Hyatt bearings in every day use in 
Holt tractors alone in service in all parts of the 
world. Repairs or replacements of Hyatt bear- 


ings have been less than one-fourth of one per ° 


cent in all this time. 


Because of this remarkable record of service 
the Holt Manufacturing Company have specified 
Hyatt Roller Bearings throughout on all of their 
recently developed tractors, most of which are 
designed for military purposes. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
NEWARK,N.J. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICH. 



































ELP make him a better 
soldier. Write happy, 
newsy letters every week. 
Buy a camera and put in pic- 
tures of home and friends. 
Give him a Seneca and let him 
send you natural intimate pic- 
tures of his camp life. They will 
be priceless in the years to come. 


Catalog describing all Senecas 
free from your dealer or direct. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY 
147 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Here is the small light reliable 


eatin Vest Pocket 
eneca 


1%x i in. 
Size 
Pictures 








Think of some 

simple thing a 

patent. Protec 
your ideas; they may bring you wee Write ~ 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent."” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D. C. 











War’s Thrift Lesson 


Because new things for the home 
cost so much more, it pays to make 
resent equipment /ast longer— 
y repairing many of the little 
things yourself with the aid of 


the finest 


PLIERS 


Leaky water faucets, gas jets, kitchen 
utensils, sewing machines , carpet sweep- 
ers, furniture—a thousand things can 
be easily and permanently repaired if 
you have a Utica Plier. It will do 
quickly what your fingers alone can’t 
do. The handiest tool in the home. 
Ask your dealer to show you different 
styles of Utica Pliers. 


Send for Catalog. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
Dept.C, - - Utica, N.Y. 














not know what defeat is. 
him in Flanders, and you can go away 
and leave him there for a week, and when 
you come back he will be there, living or 
dead, he will be there. Tommy is a good, 
elean fighter in a sportsmanlike way, and 
reflects the great sense of fairness found 
everywhere among the British people. 
I have never seen any boasting among 
the British soldiers. I never saw any ex- 
pression of fear or of hate. I saw only 
officers of the high type English gentleman 
attacking this very bad business of war 
with all its grimness, attacking it as he would 
a good, clean sport, and the soldiers reflect 
what is in the souls of their officers. 

I can not tell you what will happen in 
this war. I believe, however, that the war 
will end only in victory for our countries; 
but I know this: That the British may 
die in Flanders; some may die there, and be 
buried there; they may all die there, and 
be buried there, but I do know they will 
never go back to England, only and ‘ex- 
eepting after victory! 








LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME } 


GOOD barometer of the condition 

of the German Army is afforded by a 
batch of prisoners as they are marched 
into camp by their captors. In writing 
to his mother from the front, Ralph A. 
Woodend, of St. George, Staten Island, 
N. Y., draws some interesting conclusions 
as to the drain upon Germany’s man-power. 
In a letter printed in the New York 
Evening Sun he says: 


In one of your letters, dear, you express 
a desire to know something of the age and 
condition of the Boche prisoners, presum- 
ably—and quite correctly, too—in order 
to gage to some extent how near we are 
to the end of the war. In my humble 
opinion you are absolutely right, mother, 
dear. Aside from the reports of those who 
from time to time come out of Germany 
the world has nothing but the condition 
of the Hun prisoners to tell how goes it with 
the Teuton. 

The first batches coming through were 
very tired and hungry-looking, all were 
dirty and unkempt, and not a few 
were wounded. Some were so exhausted 
they had to be supported on either side by 
the sympathetic arm of a more fortunate 
comrade. In these first contingents many 
were mere boys, not more than fifteen or 
sixteen, I am certain, while others looked 
to be at least forty-five or fifty and walked 
with a decided effort. 

I do not think I am a cold-hearted man, 
mother, but you may believe me when | 
tell you that I watched those German 
prisoners drag by (it was hardly a march) 
without the slightest spark of sympathy or 
feeling of pity. Thinking that perhaps 
I was different from these other people 
looking on, possibly colder and more 
unsympathetic, I scanned the faces of 
the women and children, and boys and 
old men to see if I could surprize there 
a feeling of human sympathy, which 
under ordinary circumstances might fairly 
be expected to exist upon such an oc- | 
easion. And I looked in vain. Some of 
the women even laughed, an amused, hard, 
gloating laugh. For all it seemed nothing 
so much as a rare treat, a holiday; and I 
confess to viewing the procession very 
much in the same spirit myself. 

When I look upon a German, no matter 





You may leave | 





HERE isa dignity to the Coward 
“Good Sense’’ Shoe that goes well 
with the perfect ease it gives its wearer. 
“Good Sense” is designed for men and 
women who consider their feet as useful, deli- 
cately-made parts of the body. The leather 
of its upper is soft, comforting, conforming. 
The sole is pliable to the motion of each step. 
Its shape is that of the foot as Nature made 
the foot. Clasping tffe heel and instep gently 
“‘Good Sense’’ gives the toes their full rights. 
Thoughtful people wear “Good Sense” the 
year ‘round. Made low-cut for eummer.] 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York 
(Near Warren Street) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 








SAVO FLOWER BOx 


For Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors, etc. 

Supplies just the amount of air and water 
‘S| necessary when and where needed. No sur- 
face water. Used indoors or outdoors—keeps 
flowers healthy and beautiful the yearround 


Leak Proof—Rust Proof 






Self-watering 
Sub-irrigating Six sizes— alumi- 
num or dark green —. Ask your deal- Mo 
er or write for Free ca! 


Save Mig. Ca..Dept. 6,395. LaSalle St , Chicago —— 





[GARDEN ROCKERIES 








"A DELIGHTFUL new book by H. H. Tuomas, the 

famous gardening expert, which tells you how you 
can make and plant a rockery in a very small space and 
what a never-failing joy it will become to any enthu- 
siastic nature-student. It gives you all necessary in- 
structions for planting, describes the flowers best 
adapted to the purpose, and leaves nothing uncovered 
that can be of service. z2mo, cloth, with many illus- 
trations, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenne, New York 











NOW 


Is the Time to Prevent 


Hay Fever 


Rose Colds 
Etc. 


“Hay-Fever: Its Prevention and Cure,’’ by William eC. 
Hollopeter, shows you how these diseases arise, how 
they should be treated, and what the most noted experts 
prescribe for them. Dr. Hollopeter is Pediatrician to 
the Philadelphia General Hospital, and has held high 
Cffice in other branches of his profession. The President 
of the American Hes- Fever-Prevention Association, W. 
Scheppegrell, A.M., M.D., says of this book: * Doctor 
Hollopeter’s work i is to be commended as giving an inter- 
esting review of the literature of the subject, and an im- 
partial analysis of the various treatments proposed.” 


The Albany Times-Union says of it: “He givesa his- 
tory of hay-fever: a study of its periodicity, symptoms 
and diagnosis; accepted causes, and preventive mea- 
sures; suggestions as to diet and exercise; and not only 
his own treatment, but the methods em: loyed by other 
physicians which have afforded certain degrees of relief 
He has read thousands of papers and books on the sub- 
ject, and has prepared a very lengthy bibliography.” 

The Philadelphia Press says: “Dr. Hollopeter has had 
remarkable success with a simple treatment of hay-fever 
for the last twenty-five years, has given relief to 
many patients in his private practice.” 


12mo, cloth, 344 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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how pitiful his condition may be, I can 
not think of him as a fellow human being; 
it never occurs to me that perhaps he is a 
splendid fellow with a soul of the finest 
purity and a heart that contains nothing 


but goodness. I can think only of Bel-* 


gium, of northern France, of Servia, of all 
the smaller nations and peoples who have 
suffered the most horrible wrongs at the 
hands of Kultur; of Edith Cavell, of 
Captain Fryatt, of the deportations of 
Lille and Roubaix, of the Lusitania, the 
air-raids over England, of poison-gases and 
liquid-fire, of the crucifixion of the Cana- 
dians, of the destruction of hospital-ships, 
and the shelling and bombing of military 
hospitals. My God, what a record! What 
crime or atrocity has the Prussian not com- 
mitted? What decent or manly thing can 
we credit him with? 


The writer’s theories were somewhat 
upset, however, when another contingent 
was brought in, for he writes: 


Just as I had finished viewing the first 
batehes and had about decided that if 
these were the best Germany could now 
produce she must at last be indeed in a 
sorry plight, along came the final con- 
tingents. This was three days after the 
attack started, and what I saw left me as 
much at sea as far as Germany’s real in- 
ternal condition is concerned as I had 
been before I ever saw a Boche prisoner. 
These men were strong, virile, well-cared- 
for, active young men, practically all of 
the ideal fighting age, twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age. 

Now, whether these were typical of the 
present moment German Army and the 
first batches were merely an exceptionally 
poor lot or vice versa, whether the latter 
were typical and the former an exceptionally 
good lot, or whether the final contingents 
were the reserves sent in to stem the 
Fren4h onrush—of course I do rot know. 
My personal and unimportant opinion is 
that they constituted the defensive reserve, 
of necessity excellent troops, and that the 
firss day’s procession more accurately re- 
vealed Germany’s s present moment man- 
power than did that of the third. So there 
you have it, dear—my impression of 
German prisoners formed from seeing them 
fresh from les {tranchées, with the mud 
of the Prussian side ‘of No Man’s Land 
still upon them. 

Please do not worry if you do not hear 
from me regularly. As I have said before, 
the mails are most uncertain; why, I have 
never pretended to know. Remember 
I am in splendid health, well fed, well 
quartered, and well taken care of. If | 
were ill at any time you would be told of it. 
In this war, dear, no news is good news. 
Remember I am in finer health than I have 
ever been in all my life, and remember ‘J 
am writing regularly, even tho the letters 
do not arrive regularly. 

Here is a letter that may furnish food 
for thought for the laboring men of America 
—America at war. It was printed in the 
Logan (Iowa) Observer, and was sent to 
‘ue Dicest by Mr. John A. Heterick, of 
Logan, with this comment: ‘‘I am sending 
the letter in view of the complaints and 
criticisms of a good many of our people 
which, in some cases, amount to almost 
disloyalty.” Here is the letter written 
from ‘“‘over there” by Francis McDermott, 
of Missouri Valley, Iowa: 


That is a shame the way the poor rail- 































Before You Build 


You will certainly want to investigate the unusual 
qualities of California Redwood. You will want to 
learn why it is the best wood for shingles and shakes, 
siding, porch columns, mudsills and foundation work 
—whyit makes the most effective and pleasing interior 
finish — why it is long-lived, why it resists rot and 


fire, why it will not warp, shrink, swell or crack. 


In fact, you will want to know a// about 


California Redwand 


Resists fire and rot 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘California Redwood Homes,”’ tells 
you the Redwood story in an interesting and complete manner 
with numerous illustrations, After you have read it you will un- 
doubtedly want to ask questions and secure advice as to the value 
of Redwood in your particular building problem. We will be 


only too glad to assist you. 


Write for ‘*California Redwood Homes’ today. Please give us 


the names of your architect, builder and local lumber dealers, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
714 Call Building, San Francisco 


Ash for the child's story of the “big trees” of California— 
there's a copy for every child in the nation 





















































ANFORD’S 
INKS and PASTE 


Two Handy Packages for You 


Sanford’s Fountain Pen Ink 
—the ink that made the 
fountain pen possible. 


Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the jar that 
made the use of 
paste universal. 


Sold Everywhere 


Also Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, the per- 
fect ink for business. 






















Why Fmpire Red Jubes 


last as long as the average car itself 











HI. 


HE human mind has an odd 
way of taking the biggest 
things for granted. Some of 
the most common facts of life 
are in reality the least understood. 





Rubber, for example. 


There are few raw materials which 
have a greater variety of use, which are 
used so many times a day and in so 
many different ways by everybody. And 
yet, there is no material which the 
scientists know so little about. 


Rubber still baffles the skill of the chemist. 


No one knows what actually happens when 
rubber is vulcanized. No one knows why con- 
tinued pressure on a sheet of rubber has the 
same deteriorating effect as heat. Plenty of 
people have theories, but there are no positive 
established truths. Rubber makers still have 
worlds to conquer. 


This is why it is possible for there to exist 
such an astonishing condition as there is today 
in the manufacture of inner tubes, where one 
company is able to make a tube which, instead 
of having to be replaced every year or so, ordi- 
narily /asts as long as the average car ttself. 


An exclusive process for making red tubes has 
been controlled for twelve years past by the 
Empire Rubber & Tire Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


In all that time, Empire Red Tubes have 
never had an off year, and there has never been 
a change in the process, because no improve- 
ment has been necessary. 


Many of the first tubes made by the Empire 
process are still doing service—punctured and 
patched, but yet in the running. 


This record of nearly twelve years has proved 
that in the majority of cases an Empire Red 
Tube will /ast as Jong as the average car itself. 


Use Empire Red Tubes and cut your tube 
expenses in half. 


[he Fimpire 









The Story of an Exclusive Process 
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For 12 years, the Empire 
exclusive process has been mak- 
ing tubes that last as long as the 
average car itself. 
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road men of the United States are treated. 
Just look how the French railroad men are 
treated. They do not know what a six- 
teen-hour day means, and when they get 
in off their run, they find two blankets 
on a bunch of straw covered with the 
“soft white.’’ Of course they have the 
best of feed, a canteen of wine and.a 
little sausage. If they are lucky and get 
in on time for supper they get a few 
potatoes with the sausage. From 12 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. the French railroad man gets 
seven cents. 

Now the high cost of living is nothing 
like it is in the States. Coal is only $85 
per ton, eggs ninety cents a dozen, butter 


eighty-five cents per pound, and every-.|; 


thing else in proportion. Two-thirds of 
these men have families. The families 
live on what the families can make. It is 
an every-day occurrence ‘to see the girls 
coming in with armfuls of wood. - How 
many railroad men in the United States 
can make more than any family in France? 

There are three women not far from 
here who have been doing our washing. 
Last week two of them were drafted to go 
to work in the ammunition-factories. They 
told us they could wash a few things, just 
enough to keep one. You see they are 
striking here. But it is for France and 
against the Kaiser, and this is their fourth 
year of war. 

This is the worst winter in the history 
of France. The snow is six inches deep 
and still snowing. 





Details of the sinking of the Tuscania, 
as related by a survivor, are told in a letter 
from Amos Preseott, of Albany, N. Y., 
who also describes his own experiences in 
crossing the Atlantic on a _ transport. 
Prescott was a member of the 229th Aero 
Squadron, A. E. F., but has since been 
assigned to the 655th Squadron and pro- 
moted to sergeant. The letter was written 
before the German drive, and it is proba- 
ble that the Squadron has been used in the 
Allied operations. Prescott crossed on a 
transport that immediately preceded the 
Tuscania, and in a letter which is printed 
in the Albany Argus he writes: === 


Last night a lieutenant told us how the 
Tuscania was sunk and of about how 
he and a lot of soldiers were floating on a 
raft for two or more hours, aimlessly 
drifting on the big ocean and keeping 
up their spirits by singing, ‘‘Where Do We 
Go from Here?” The rest of the tale 
wasn’t so funny. We were here bit a 
short time when the Tuscania was tor- 
pedoed while in the very waters we came 
through. We said a thank you for our 
luek. The lieutenant and his party landed 
on the coast of Ireland and were treated 
royally. He declared that only the heroic 
work of the men on the British destroyers 
prevented the loss of hundreds more. 

As the lieutenant recited his story, the 
description he gave of conditions on board 
the transport brought~back to me vivid 
memories of our own journey across, 
which, except for the sinking, was much 
the same. So’much happens so quickly 
that a moment’s interest is superseded by 
the next move in such time as to make of 
your mind a complete jungle. I destroyed 
a record of our trip, and now the pleasant 
and unpleasant happenings come back 
hazily. But I recall how in a drizzling rain 
one morning we were put aboard and one 
man, not of our squadron, fainted and I 


ruined a hat and overcoat bringing him to. ° 
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We were put in the hoid of the ship like 
sardines in a box, as the saying is, and 
were not ‘allowed out of the crowded 
compartments for some hours. Things 
surely looked blue as we peeked out and 
bade a silent adieu to the Statue of Liberty. 

Then seasickness came. Wow! At first 
I was afraid I would die, and then afraid 
I wouldn’t. Finally things looked a little 
brighter, until at last when we anchored 
at in England, we actually had 
acclimated ourselves to the conditions so 
as to be happy. 


When they had recovered and once 
more began to take an active interest in 
life, Prescott writes: 


We boxed and sang and played like 
We forced out of mind any serious 
thoughts,- but there was still in the back- 
ground an inexplicable sense of where and 
what we were. Then came the life-boat 
drills, and by that time we were ready to 
accept anything. or everything that might 
happen. Oh, how good the land looked 
to us when we docked! And when the 
people cheered us my heart beat like a 
trip-hammer. I could have jumped over 
the moon, I felt so light-footed, lighted- 
headed, ete. 

Since then it has been nothing but a 
quick succession of changing scenes of 
interest until we landed here a few weeks 
back, and now: we are almost a fixture in 
the city. What the next move will lead 
to no one knows. 





Prescott’s available cash—twenty dol- 
lars—did not last him long. Having 
changed it into French money, he found 
himself seemingly quite rich. He had 
112 francs, but with theater tickets at 
five franes, and French pastry—of which 
he seems’ to be inordinately fond—this 
was soon spent, and he was forced to fall 
back on the Y. M. C. A. for recreation, 
seemingly the haven of all the boys behind 
the lines. Of his struggles with the French 
language he writes: 


While spending the above-mentioned 
112 franes I learned to become very elo- 
quent with my hands. If I knew how to 
explain it on paper I'd tell you about it. 
There is a waitress at a café. She has 
served you a few times previously. Very 
Frenchily you enter and open fire with 
“* Bonjour, Georgette.” She smiles back a 
‘* Boniour, monsieur,” and tacks on some- 
thing like ‘‘Comment allez-vous?’”’ You 
say, ‘‘ Trés bien.” 

Up to this time Georgette has always 
been in mourning when you saw her, but 
to-day you notice it’s absenée. You wish 
to let her know you notice it, so—oh, you 
point to where the veil used to be, raise 
your eyes questioningly, shrug your shoul- 
ders, and gesticulate in a manner that is 
supposed to be intelligent. I can’t show 
you, but with no knowledge of the language 
you find out that the mourning period was 
up last Sunday. It is a very interesting 
method of conversation. 

I was often told at home that the French 
were a fine people, and I can now corrob- 
orate this. Even talking with my fingers 
and ‘“‘French in a Hurry” book I manage 
to have many a pleasant chat. 

Did you ever see a German prisoner? 
Of course not. Well, we were trucking 
this morning and passed a detail of them. 
They did not speak, but their looks said a 
mouthful. Sullen they always are, around 
here, but as I cast a superior and steady 
glance at & big husky brute, the sullenness 











will not 
KINK 


The construction of MILO 
(Moulded) Hose prevents 
kinking. 

It stands up under hard 
usage. 

Made 35" in 25 or 50 foot 
lengths or cut in any length you 
desire at your dealer's. 


Send a 3c stamp for our practical book- 

let, ‘‘Making the Garden Grow.’ 

You will like it. Address Dept. D. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & —, _ 
Cambridge 


MILO 


MOULDED 


GARDEN HOSE 


TOLSTOYW’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AvLmer Maups. 12mo; 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs«, New: York. 




















FOR it « the average home grounds and garden, the 
one-gallon bottle of Nitro-Fertile (10 Ibs.) 
makes sufficient fertilizer for an entire{season. Two 


tables; uls mixed with a gallon of water in a 
inkling-pot fertilizes 50 square feet. 


Nitro-Fertile is economical, easy to apply and 
odorless. Professional florists and truck-growers use 
it indoors and out, throughout the growing season. 
TRIAL ?—Either buy'a hal f-pint bottle at 
your dealers, 35c, or send us 25c to cover 
packing and mailing on a smaller sam- 
ple, to be sent you with free guide-book. 
THE FERTILE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


610 Ellastone Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 












































































T is well that we keep the home fires 
burning, also well that the home grounds 
everywhere in America be kept at our best 


standards. No plants make such an effective 
Summer showing in lawns and borders. For 
20 years we have specialized in these Grand 
Tropical Plants. Here are our choicest 
three for 1918— 


YELLOW KING HUMBERT ,, 


First G Giant Yellow Canna. Golden yellow, spot- 
foliage. “sugneied in its mag- 
Each, 25c; doz., $2. 


Loe HUMBERT etoee. 


flowered, bronze-leaved Cann: 
Extra size, each, 20c; ‘doz., $2.00. 


foot. The nderful 
HUNGARIA 335 feat ne "Samted ‘some 


—_—_—_———— 
or with Yellow King Humbert the effect is mag- 
Eac! $2.25. 





The largest 
best scarlet- 





nificent to behold. hh, 25c; doz., 
3 each of above (9 plants)........... prepaid, $2.05 
6 each of above (18 plants).......... prepaid, 3.50 


All other leaders in Cannas, Roses, Gladioli and Hardy 
Perennials, described in our 152 -page catalogue, “‘Gar- 
dening Illustrated.” Mailed FREE everywhere. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
31-33 W. Randolph Street, Dept. D, CHICAGO 










41-43 Barclay Street, Dept. D, NEW YORK 











INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 5Ocents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Profitable 
Recreation 


GARDENING is just pleasant exercise 

when you use a Pull. -Easy. Instantly 
adjustable from 7 to 18 inches. Middle 
tooth removable. The 


PULI-EASY 


ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


thoroughly stirs the soil and is ideal for 

Preparing seed beds. Can be used as 

either rake or ree ag 
For sale by most dealers. 





our dealer can’t 


, send dealer’s Re with 1.50 
and your Pull-Easy Ee = 


promptly yf meta 
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| the ,American soldiers, for I understand 


uniform here than at home. 


disappeared and in its place came the 
most! savage look I was ever honored with. 
I really think he didn’t like me. Least- 
wise, I still remember his eyes spitting 
out hate at me, and instead of hating him 
back I felt sorry for him. 

Then we passed a hospital park where 
one-legged, one-armed, bandaged, and lame 
Frenchmen were playing quoits. They 
laughed and waved to us. An old woman 
carrying a big basket of junk went by. 
Some young girls—all in black—on their 
way to church, smiled up at us. Kiddies 
ran out from unseen alleys and yelled a 
greeting. An old man sat fishing on the 
river-bank and waved to us. 
sorry for them all. Guess I’m a pretty 
punk soldier. 


After briefly describing the daily routine 
of life behind the lines, Prescott writes: 


I would like to tell you about this town 
—its castles, cathedrals and history—but 
you must not know where it is, so I will 
keep silent. I would also like to tell you 
more of the details of what is happening, 
but again—the censor. 

We are being treated very well over 
here in every way. Of course, we kick, 
but they say a soldier should be a chronic 
kicker. Our own squadron is at present 
whimpering for more action along war-lines. 
When we get that, we'll kick to get back 
here. Anything we haven’t got we kick 
for—and we are never satisfied. Probably 
never will be. Still, we are having a 
good time. 

In many respects the soldiers fare better 
over here than they do in the United 
States. For one thing, they do not have 
to pay out all they get in three months for 
railroad fare to go home on a short fur- 
lough. I read in a copy of The Argus 
that reached me over here that it costs an 
Albany boy at Spartanburg $50 to come 
home on a ten days’ furlough and that he 
has to pay the same railroad fare as a 
food - profiteer or a contractor who is 
making millions out of the Government 
and will never smell gunpowder. When 
we have been on this side for four months 
we are entitled to seven days’ furlough, 
and as the soldiers are charged only one- 
fourth of the regular railroad fare—that is, 


the British get free transportation to any 
part of Great Britain—many of them go 
to see relatives in Ireland or to points of 
interest in England, Seotland, or Wales. 
Many things are much cheaper for us in 


The young sergeant is enthusiastic 
about the work of the Red Cross, of which 
he writes: 


You at home, of course, know a good 
deal about the magnificent work the 
Red Cross is doing on this side, but I 
do not believe many in America have any 
idea of what a blessing the Red-Cross 
eanteens in France are. I am enclosing a 
short story of them written by an Ameri- 
can correspondent who has thoroughly 
investigated them and gives a better idea 
of them than I eould write: 

** American. boys are learning to fly in 
France and American women are brewing 
coffee and frying ham and eggs for the 
boys who are learning to fly and making 
them a little more cheerful and comfort- 
able than boys three thousand miles away 
from home could otherwise be. The 
American Red-Cross canteens tell the 
story. 





| when I visited one of the United States 


“The ground was white with snow 


And I felt 


‘a bowl of 





aviation camps. Early in the morning, 
cold and hungry, I walked down the long 
line of barracks. An officer overtook me, 
and I asked him if he knew where the 
American Red-Cross canteen was. ~ 

“**Do I know where that is? Why, boy, 
that’s our home!’ 

‘*His slender figure and easy movement 
indicated strength and agility, and on his 
coat he wore the insignia of the American 
flier. 

“*Vou’ll get a fine breakfast over 
there,’ he said. ‘And, what’s more, you'll 
get it with a smile.’ 

‘*We were walking on a typical Ameri- 
ean board walk. The buzz of a sawmill, 
the steady throb of a power-house engine, 
the knocking of busy carpenters, the whir 
of airplanes flying in battle groups and 
singly, the German prisoners road-building, 

‘all were part of the great aviation camp 
on which the finishing touches are now 
being rushed forward. 

‘We turned to the right, and passed 
more barracks. Ahead of us loomed 
the steel frame of an American water- 
tower, and beside the road~ stood an 
American steam-roller. Beyond were 
hangars and more hangars. At every 
turn were signs of American energy. 
Crowds of soldiers passed us hurrying 
to their appointed tasks.. Looking at their 
frank, courageous, high-bred faces, I was 
proud to be an American. 

““*Here we are,’ said my newly made 
friend. 

**We entered the canteen. 

“‘Superficially it is like those won- 
derful canteens that the Red Cross has 

established on the French army lines of 
communication, which have won for the 
American women volunteer workers the 
highest praise of General Pershing, of the 
French military authorities, and of the 
French press—praise which is. absolutely 
deserved. 

“At one end are the kitchen and the 
officers’ mess and beyond is the long room 
for the enlisted men. But the first moment 
makes it clear that there is something 


different. The American women who 
greeted the young officer and me s0 
graciously are working for their own 


countrymen. 

‘*Here are men and women of the same 
race. They understand each other as only 
members of the same race do. There is a 
little less formality, a freer intercourse. | 
heard one of the older workers, with nurs- 
ing experience to supplement the work 
she has done in other canteens, talking to 
a@ young man who did not feel well: 
**Took here, my boy, I know some- 
thing that you need. Now sit down and 
I’ll give you a good bowl of hot milk- 
toast.’ 

“She hurried back to the stove. 

‘**Make that nice boy over there some 
hot milk-toast. He’s off his feed. If he’s 
not looking better to-morrow I'll have the 
doctor on his heels.’ 

“At this point breakfast was served, 
coffee that was real coffee, 
two sizzling shirred eggs, a little dish of 
home-made jam, bread and fresh butter. 
And it was served, as my friend had 
forewarned me, with a smile. I under- 
stood what he had meant when he said: 
““*Why, boy, that’s our home.’ 

‘The building itself is like other bar- 
racks. But the women who have come 
3,000 and 4,000 miles to do their bit have 
made an atmosphere. Their jobs, so to 
speak, are to prepare food and serve it. 
But they are not content merely to do their 
jobs. They work gladly and enthusiasti- 





cally, always on the lookout for a chance 
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- Does theWork —_ pe 
of Five Hand Mowers 


Wherever there is a fairlye large ex- 
panse of lawn to be cut, rolled and kept 
in condition, the Ideal Tractor Lawn 
Mower will prove a decided economy. 

One man with an Ideal can easily cut as 
much grass per day as five hard-working 
men can accomplish with hand mowers. 

Moreover, as the Ideal is designed with 
a roller as an integral part of the machine, 
the grass is rolled every time it is cut—this 
keeps the turf firm, smooth and in the 
finest condition possible. 


Cuts Four to Five Acres a Day 

The Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower has a 
30-inch cut. A man with one of these 
machines can mow from four to five acres 
a day on an operating expense of about 
fifty cents for fuel and oil. 

In fact, at a very nominal expense, the 
Ideal will keep your grass cut, rolled and 
in the pink of condition. This labor sav- 
ing feature is of decided importance in 
these times of labor scarcity. Best of all, 
the use of the Ideal not only means an 
actual saving for you in dollars and cents, 
but is also a real patriotic conservation of 
labor. 


Cuts Close to Walks, Flower ; 
Beds and Shrubbery 
With an Ideal Tractor Lawn 





Mower it is possible to work very 
close up to the walks, shrubbery and 
flower beds. It is so easily handled 
that it can be run practically any 
place where a hand mower can be 
operated. 

The Ideal is of very simple design 
and all necessity for complicated 
parts has been entirely eliminated. 
The operator has practically noth- . 
ing to do except guide the machine 
and operate the starting and stop- 
ping lever. 


TRACTOR 


LAWN MOWERS 


The Ideal is the on/y power mower on 
the market using the simple ¢ractor prin- 
ciple. The advantages of the type of con- 
struction were described in The Literary 
Digest of February 23rd on page 43, and 
March 16th on page 56. 


Don’t Let Your Lawn Deteriorate— 
It Doesn’t Pay 

Because labor is hard to get many 
people have practically decided to let their 
fine lawn go without the usual attention. 
The Ideal makes this step absolutely un- 
necessary. Moreover, the expense of re- 
building a lawn later will be much greater 
than the cost of getting an Ideal now and 
keeping your premises well cared for. 


Most Economical Lawn Mower 


We always furnish the Ideal Tractor 
with an extra cutting mower so that a 
sharp set of knives can be kept on hand 
at all times. Knives can be substituted 
in about two minutes’ time. 

A small caster is also furnished so that 
the machine can be quickly converted 
into aroller. Rolling a lawn with the old 
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fashioned hand roller is hard, tedious 
work. With the Ideal the work is quickly 
and easily done—one machine will easily 
do as much rolling per day as eight or nine 
men with hand rollers. 


Ten Days’ Trial 
We sell the Ideal under a positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction and will refund money 
on any machine that fails to give satisfac- 
tion where properly operated. What is 
more, we will arrange to place a machine 
at your disposal for 10 days’ trial if desired 


Order Early 

On account of traffic conditions, it is 
advisable to place order as earlyas possible, 
to ensure having the machine ready for 
the season’s work. 

You can buy the Ideal through your 
local dealer, or where there is no dealer 
near you, we will ship direct from factory. 
Write today for complete literature, also 
for name of our nearest dealer. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
420 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
270 West Street 163-171 No. May Street 





The Complete Outfit 

With extra cutting mower and caster. " eye easily 

changed by removing the two cotter pins at “A. oa 
To convert into lawn roller, remove the cotter pins at “A” 

and the bracket “‘B” and attach the roller and bracket “D. 
The lever “E” is used for stopping and starting—no other 

levers are required. 

























DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





Ine L. S. 


OUR employes will appre- 
ciate an equipment o 


Durand Steel Lockers. 


You owe them a cleanly, sani- 
tary, safe place for the protection 
of their debe, 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, 
and easily cleaned. They will 
form a permanent asset to your 
plant, and will promote order 
and efficiency. 

Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
Chicago New York 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
ctically all li questions. By mail, 83 cents. 
NEW YORK 
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Portable Incinerator Toilets 
For Unsewered Districts 


Most sanitary method of sewage disposal for 
Rural Homes, Schools and Factories—Labor 
and Recreation Camps, etc. 

A LS geen by | sanitation experts and 
nealth e vi 








authorities. places Ce No 
chemical or water necessary; coal, coke or wood 
fire cremates solids and evaporates liquid. 


A Size for Your Needs 


Used in Camps by U. S. Government; on 
water cribs by Chicago and Cleveland; in sum- 
mer a by 23rd Street Y. M. C. A., New York. 
Hundreds of other installations. 

Easy, inexpensive to install, operate and main- 
tain. Descriptive booklet free. 


Also Manufacturers of 














to do something more for the soldiers—‘] 
their soldiers—our soldiers! 

“Down the room on the right was a 
table of newspapers. At another table 
one of the women had placed writing 
materials and a gay calendar. At the 
windows they were just at that time 
arranging some chintz curtains in which 
seenes of Verdun had been worked into the 
bright pattern. I noted these things as I 
sat down to breakfast. 

“All at once some one began to play 
the piano. And if my eyes had been 
shut tight I would have known that I 
was surrounded by Americans. ‘Over 
There, Over There’ and ‘The Bells Are 
Ringing for Me and My Gal’—around a 
big Franklin stove a cluster of boys sang 
each popular song as the pianist played 
it. My young officer friend kept time 
to a fox-trot with his shoulders. 

“Two hours later I saw him above 
the acrobatic field, as it is called, doing a 
tail-spin and a wing-slip. And as I looked 
up at him thousands of feet in the air, 
his machine in the faint winter sunlight, 
with the round disks of color at either 
end of the lower wings, appeared. like 
some gigantic dragon-fly darting hither 
and thither to catch a foe. When he 
eame down to earth again he lit a cigaret 
and began to dance to the same tune he 
had hummed at the canteen.” 


“This is the kind of soldier the canteen 
is serving,” writes Prescott. ‘‘You may 
think I am exaggerating, but, honestly, it 
saved our lives.” 





HUGGINS SEES A WAY TO GET 
MORE THREE-BAGGERS 





‘TT’S a little monotonous to see the 
batters walk up to the plate, wave 
their clubs wildly in space, and then walk 
back to the bench, inning after inning. A 
few more Texas-league swats out toward 
the fenee would put some life into the 
game, and one player quoted by the New 
York Sun has a plan. Miller Huggins, the 
midget manager of the Yankees, offers a 
suggestion which he says would quickly 
increase the amount of hitting in the 
major leagues. The little leader declares 
his plan would make hitting an easy 
matter, but would throw a lot of pitchers 
out of jobs. “Nothing would increase 
batting so much as to limit the number of 
pitchers each team would be permitted 
to carry,” said Huggins. ‘‘Whether the 
magnates would care to go to such an 
extreme I am not prepared to say.” 
Huggins, one of the closest students in 
baseball, proved that batting has steadily 
fallen off since the increase in the number 
of pitchers carried by each club, and that 
the greater the number of pitchers carried 
by the league the less hitting. He says: 


” 


“In the old days a club carried a small 
number of pitchers and a fellow had to 
take his turn whether he was going good 
or not. And then he would be left in no 
matter how badly he was pounded. Or 
if he was relieved, an outfielder who did a 
little pitching as a sidéetine was called 
in to finish such a game. Obviously such 
pitching helped swell batting averages. 

“It is entirely different to-day where 
teams carry a pitching staff of specialists. 





P 


> 


~his‘regular turn in the box. 








One fellow is found effective against certain 
clubs and he is permitted to rest from ten 
days to two weeks, so he may be used twice 


in a certain series. Then games are :won 
by such close scores that as soon as a 
pitcher shows signs of wabbling, out he 
goes and another man, usually with a 
different style of pitching, is called in. 

“Then, when a pitcher isn’t going good 
he is not used at all. The manager has 
such a number of twirlers at his disposal 
that he is not forced to send in a pitcher 
who is going poorly. The pitcher is kept 
on the bench a month or two until he 
regains his form. 

‘*With a smaller staff we would naturally 
return to old conditions. It would no 
longer be possible to yank a man out of 
the box because he allowed a hit or gave a 
base oh balls in a close game. If we had a 
young fellow we wanted to break in we 
would not use him to finish out games 
once or twice a month, but he would take 
Obviously all 
these conditions would work to the ad- 
vantage of the batsman. At present they 
all aid the pitcher in his ascendency over 
the batsman.” 





THE CONQUEROR OF IMMELMAN— 
When an airman brings down an opponent 
in single combat it is quite natural that he 
should be a bit proud of the exploit, par- 
ticularly’ when the enemy adversary hap- 
pened to be Germany’s most distinguished 
Ace—Immelman, the Falcon. 

Col. William Macklin, of the Canadians, 
was an eye-witness of the encounter that 
ended the brilliant career of the German 
flier, and in a letter to a friend in Newark, 
N. J., he described the duel, giving the 
credit for the victory to Captain Ball, 
V.C. Lieut. G. R. MeCubbin, R.F.C., 
now claims that honor in a letter to Tur 
LirerArY Diaest, in which he says: ‘‘ My 
observer and myself are responsible for his 


(Immelman’s) death in June, 1916.” 
MecCubbin’s observer in the duel with 
Immelman was Corporal Waller, now 


Sergt. Waller, D:M.C. Colonel Macklin’s 
letter was printed in the New York Tribune, 
and also quoted in part in Tur Dicesrt. 

Captain Ball apparently never made any 
claim to being the conqueror of Immelman. 
Anyway, he had honor enough, for there 
were said to be forty-nine notches on the 
frame of his fighting machine when he was 
killed—a few days after the McCubbin- 
Immelman duel—in a fight with four 
German planes. 





Not on the Army List.—During the 


‘ British advance on Jericho an enemy shell 


struck an. ancient tomb and revealed a 
skeleton. Investigation by the official 
archeologists connected with the British 
staff pointed to the skeleton being that 
of a historical figure, John of Antioch. 
Accordingly a cable was dispatched to the 
War Office in London: “ Have discovered 
skeleton supposed to be that of John of 
Antioch.” 

The War Office replied: ‘“‘Can not 
trace John Antioch. Send identification 
disk.”"— Associated Press Dispatch. 
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The standard units of Truscon Steel Buildings are carried 
in stock. These interchangeable steel panels are erected 
into buildings of any length, in widths up to 80 ft., and with 
any desired arrangement of doors, windows and wall space. 
Because of their extraordinary adaptability, Truscon Steel 
Buildings are used for a wide range of purposes,—shop 
buildings, warehouses, dining halls, hospitals, filing rooms, 
time offices, garages, election booths, bunkhouses, and even 
churches and schools. 

Truscon Steel Buildings cost the least of any permanent 
fireproof construction. Every part is steel including doors, 
windows, etc. Exceptionally rigid and weathertight, yet they 
can be readily taken down and re-erected in a new location 
without loss. 


Write or send coupon for catalog and full information free. 
Give approximate size and use of proposed building. 













































































Standard Building Dept. B-36 
Truscon Steel Company 


(Trussed Concrete Steel Co.) 
Youngstown Ohio cweneetal 


Representatives in principal cities TRUSCON 
er ae BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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Size~ Strength-Safety 
Appearance- Economy 


That’s what you want in a tire and 
that’s what you get in the Fisk Cord. 
All that plus most unusual re- 
siliency, speed, comfort and 
luxury — backed by Fisk 
quality and all the care 

and practical knowledge 

that can be built into 

a tire. 

A fully equipped system of 

Fisk Service Branches 

throughout the country 

adds miles to your 


tires—and dollars to 
your pocket. 
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Fisk Cords are 
made alsowith 
ribbed tread. 



































THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Obvious.—Girls, if you'll Hooverize 
you'll reduce and you'll find it easier to 
make both ends meet.—St. Louis Star. 





Nobody Loves a Censor.—“ Who censors 


the censor’s love-letters? ”’ 
“The censor has no _love-letters.”— 
Kansas City Star. 





Poor Old Robinson.—“ Jones called his 
prize rooster Rob.” 

“ Rob?.” 

“ Yes, that is the short for Robinson.” 

* But why call him Robinson? ”’ 

“* Because he crew so.””—St. Louis Star. 

Firm in the Faith.—A colored minister 
of the Baptist Church, so runs the story, 
in order to strengthen and confirm the 
faith of his congregation, took as_ his 
text: “‘In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea.” ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘ how I like to 
read these precious words in ‘the blessed 
Bible! You don’t read anywhere about 
John the Presbyterian, or . John . the 
Methodist, or John the Episcopalian. No, 
brethren, it is John the Baptist.’-—The 
Argonaut. 


Keeping Up the Game.—‘“ Smith is a 


great golf bug, isn’t he? ” said Brown. 

“Yes,” replied Jones. ‘‘ He kept his 
hand in all winter and had practise every 
day.” 

“But how could he practise in winter 
when the links are closed?” asked Brown. 

“We walked down-town every morning, 
and every two hundred yards he would 
swing at an imaginary ball with his cane,” 
replied Jones. “‘ Then he would cuss a 
blue streak and when he got down-town 
he would drink a Scotch highball.’”’— 


Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Got One in Your Home?-——Capt. Ander- 
son Dana, who has just got married at 
Plattsburg, is a grandson of the journalist, 
Charles A. Dana, and in an interview he 
said: 

“My grandfather believed in mar- 
riage. He thought it steadied a man. I 
remember a story he used to tell. 

“It’s a story about a chap who asked 
a man: 

“** Have you ever heard anything about 
a machine for telling when a man is lying? ’ 

“* Sure,’ said the man. 

‘“** Have you ever seen one?’ said the 


chap. 

** Seem one?’ said the man. ‘ By 
gosh, I married one!’ ”— Washington Siar. 

Dodging Cupid’s Darts. — MounicipaL 
Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT, Newark, N. J. 
Dear Sir: An answer to your advertise- 
ment regarding that you can give of any 
kind positidn; I am glad to say that I am 
looking for any kind position that you 
please me. I am a Filipino, twenty-eight 
years of age, since I came in Newark six 
years ago I work in the Company, Ine. 
of my present position, my job power- 
press operator and setting the dies; on 
account of broken my heart for the girl 
work in the same factory, I must transfer 
to other place to make me very quiet, if 
you please me to get a position I will give 
notice to my boss to leave in the shop. 

With my best personal wishes and 
success, I am, very cordially yours, 











—Newark News. 








A Bit Clumsy.—Epitra— “How does 
Fred make love? ” 

Marre—“ Well, I should define it as 
unskilled labor.’”’— Boston Transcript. 





An Absentee Owneg.—Po1tv (on short 
leave)—“* Where is your mistress’s maid? ” 

Suzetre—“ Up-stairs, monsieur, arrang- 
ing madame’s hair.” 

Porru—“ And madame—is 
her? ’—Cassell’s Journal. 


The Hun Invades Nursery Rime 
There was a little Hun, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were all dumdum, dumdum; 
He shinned up a tree 
To snipe what he could see, 
But now he is in kingdom come-come-come! 
—R. M. Eassie, “ Odes to Trifles.” 


she with 


A Protective Policy.—<A colored recruit 





‘said he intended to take out the full limit 


of Government insurance, $10,000. On 


being told by a fellow soldier that he would 
“be foolish to pay on so much when he was 
likely to be shot in the trenches, he re- | 
I reckon I knows what. | 


plied: “ Huh! 
I’s doin’. You-all don’t s’pose Uncle 
Sam. is gwine to put a $10,000 man in the 
first-line trenches, do you?’ — Boston 
Transcript. 





Cat Needed Tuning.—The landlady 
bustled up to her new lodger as he came 
down to breakfast the first morning. 

“* Good-morning, sir,”” she wheezed. 

** Good-morning,’’ said the lodger. 

““T hope you’ve had a good night's 
rest,”’ said the landlady. 

“ No,” 
man. “ Your cat kept me awake.” 

“Oh,” said the landlady, tossing her 
head. 
to have the poor thing killed.” 

“No, not exactly,” said 
lodger. ‘‘ But would you very much mind 
having it tuned? ’—Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Foch as She is Spoke 


From us you'll hear no scornful “‘ Tush ! ” 
When others laud the name of Foch. 


We leave the Teuts to murmur “ Bosh!” 
When people speak in praise of Foch. 


The secret-service men should watch 
All aliens who disparage Foch, 


And pinch the first who dares to broach 
An adverse thought concerning Foch. 


Come! Voice your feelings [toward the 
Boche! 
A trio of huzzas for Foch! 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





Then They Shelled the Nuts.—My 
brother wrote me about a dinner some -of 
the soldiers gave for two visitors at camp, 
members of a famous Canadian regiment, 
who were home on sick leave. 

The sergeant had been carefully coached 
about giving the toast, but became 
flustered and this is what he made of it: 
“Here’s to the gallant Eighth, last on 
the field and the first to leave it.” 

Silence reigned, then the corporal came 
gallantly to the rescue: 

**Gentlemen,” he began, “ you must 
excuse the sergeant; he never could give 
a toast decently; he isn’t used to public 
speaking. Now I'll give a toast: Here’s 
to the gallant Eighth, equal to none.’”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


said the mild-mannered little 


“ T suppose you’re going to ask me | 


the gentle 
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Your Robert Burns may now be had 
with protecting foil about him to save 
his full aroma—in the 2 for 2§c size. 
Try two. 

This is a most efficient way to wrap 
efficient Robert Burns. It keeps him 
extra fresh. It insures his cleanli- 
ness to perfection. It safeguards 
him against breakage. 

Robert Burns may therefore be had 
in the Longfellow size at 2 for 2 §c (foil- 
wrapped or plain ) and in the Invincible 
size—sold plain—at toc straight. 


Dane you teed me Latil, ? 
Robt 
Burns 


* 10% and 2 for 25* 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 
not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


Genera Cicar Co., Inc. 
119 West 40TH Street, New York City 
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Westinghouse 


Greater Output 


A National Obligation 


The world-wide necessity of increased output will not terminate 
with the war but will continue through an indefinite future. 


There are not only vast needs here at home which will 
have to be supplied, but the entire possibility of this country 
acquiring and maintaining a dominating position in‘ foreign 
markets rests upon the wisdom with which today we plan 
for tomorrow. 

We speak, therefore, not for ourselves alone, nor for the great electrical 
industry of which we are a part, but for all American industries, in urging 
individuals to give consideration now to the many ways in which electricity 
can contribute to increase the efficiency of human labor, the output of 
machines and the transportation of goods by rail or by water. 


No one factor has rendered more signal service 
to industry in the last generation than the develop- 
ment of electric motors and controllers. 


There is. today, such a variety of motors of 
differing characteristics that they can be directly 
applied to practically every phase of manufactur- 
ing industry. 




























WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 












Westinghouse Electric Motors and 
Controllers cover every industrial need, 
from the great blooming and bar mills 
in steel plants to individual motor-drive 
for hundreds of different machines in 
all kinds of manufacturing establish- 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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AND CONTROLLERS 


estinghouse 






Lower Expense 


Makes Expansion Possible 


Increase in capacity attended by lessening of operating expense 
justifies expansion. 





It has been demonstrated in the electrical industry itself—for 
great central power stations were leaders in discarding millions 
of dollars’ worth of old equipment to install more productive 
and efficient turbine-generator units, transformers and other 
improved apparatus. 

So in the steel plants, textile mills, wood-working plants, machine shops of 
every description and scores of other industries, Westinghouse Electric 
Motors and Controllers are saving more than their cost in fuel alone, not 
to mention the profit in more flexible control of machines, elimination of 
idle hours, saving in floor and overhead space and other economies. 











Is this not the time when you should secure 
the co-operation of those who have the trained 
knowledge and experience necessary to study 
existing power conditions, solve future power 
problems and apply the type of electrical 
apparatus that will best fit your individual 
industrial needs ? 












WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








grinders, lathes, boring 
_ le, planers sod machines, 
nning me looms, 


sewing machines, printing Brewee end 


operated at lower cost by Westinghouse 
Electric Motors and Controllers. 
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Efficiency Desk, 
with Systems 





Get closer to your 
own business 


You need the very best record sys- 
tems you can get; and ‘you need 
them filed where they are safe but 
quickly findable. 


Y, 
E” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Correspondence Files © Machine-kept Ledgers 
Follow-Up Systems Credit Records 

Cost Records Sales Records 
Purchase Records Card Ledgers 


Catalog Files, etc. 


**Y and E’’ Systems show where to cut 
down waste, where to expand, when to 
take action. They guide in matters re- 
quiring judgment. They eliminate mis- 
takes. They facilitate work. © They 
enable you to find out that which you 
wish to know about your business. 


Now is when you need the help that 
proper records intelligently applied can 
give. Let us show you what we can do 
for you in this direction. Ask about our 
systems at the local ‘*Y and E”’ store, or 
write us direct at Rochester, remember- 
ing that the more fully you write, the 
better we can serve you. 


YAWMANDFRBE MFG.@. 
434 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N, Y. 


Makers of “Y and E"’ Filing Devices 
and Office Systems 

















$2.50; 4x6, $4: 5x8, 
8 x 12, $10. 


1, 2or3 


more. Loose stars for spaces, 50c doz. 





and stripes—? x 3 feet, #2; 3.25; 4x6, 84.50; 


SERVICE FLAGS ja 

Bunting— 
2x3 feet, $1.25; 234 x4, $1.75; 3X5, 
$5.50; 6x 10, $7; 
‘bree smallest sizes have 
stars; larger sizes, any number of 
stars sewed on % each; space provided for 


Sik Service Banners Made to Order 

— Bull Dog Bunting— will 
U.S.Flags outwear wool, Sewed stars 
>x 8, 36; 6x 10, 


$8; $x 12, $12. All ae fast co adi “Via insured pare vel post, prepaid. 
Good Flags, 7th and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 





English Connectives Explained 
itions, Conjunctions, Relative 


thoroughly described 
afta illustrated in Connectives of English ar eg] by JAMEs C. 


Tix correct use of all Preposi 
Pycaouns and Adverbs, clearly and 
FERNALD, L.H.D. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








IGGINS Peerless Patent 


assure you of proper card rep- 
resentation. Many of -Amer- 
users” use Wiggins 
exclusively because 
realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their sales- 
men _ while F d pes ly g 
prestige to. the 
Ask for tab of speci- 
mens and observe their 
smooth edges and excellence 
of engraving. 
“The John B. Wiggins Co., Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1104 So. Wabash Ave., 705 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, ML 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 





April 10.—A London dispatch states that 


the ‘Germans have extended their at- 
tacks further north and that the line 
now extends for more than 150 miles. 
The principal fighting of the day was 
along the northern twenty miles, where 
the British were forced back. 


The British official report states that 
north of Armentiéres the enemy prest 
on to the Wytschaete-Messines Ridge 
and Ploegsteert. South of Armentiéres 
the German forces established them- 
selves on the left bank of the Lys, east 
of Estaires, and in the neighborhood 
of Bac St. Maur. German infantry 
that had foreed its way into Messines 
is driven out. The British maintain 
their position between Estaires and 
Givenchy. In the morning the enemy 
erossed the Lawe at Lestrem, but was 
driven back. In a successful counter- 
attack on Givenchy, which had been 
occupied by the enemy, 750 prisoners 
are taken. 


The French report states that Hangard 


was the scene of violent fighting, the 
village changing hands. several times, 
but finally remaining in the hands of 
the French. Efforts to drive the French 
out of the woods to the west.of Castel 
fail, and in the region of Suzoy the 


French smash the German efforts, 
largely increasing the enemy losses 
without giving him any gain. The 
French penetrate the enemy lines 
northwest of Reims and bring back 
prisoners. 


The German report states that after 


strong preparation by artillery and 
mine-throwers their troops attacked the 
British and Portuguese positions be- 
tween La Bassée Canal and Armentiéres, 
capturing 6,000 prisoners and 100 guns. 
The night report states that German 
forees crossed the Lys at several points 
between Armentiéres and Estaires, 
while north of Armentiéres they claim 
to have penetrated the British lines. 


April 11.—London states that heavy fight- 


ing is in progress on the northern end 
of the battle-front, the British lines hav- 
ing been pushed back, in some places as 
far as six miles. 


The British official night report states 


that heavy and continuous assaults 
have been prest by fresh German 
divisions in the region of the River 
Lawe, between Loisne and Lestrem. 
Between Estaires and Steenwerck the 
British line was pushed back in heavy 
fighting. North of Armentiéres a 
determined attack developed and the 
British troops were withdrawn from 
Armentiéres, which was full of gas. 


The German report states that the British 


line has been penetrated near Armen- 
tiéres, while to the south of Estaires 


the Lawe has been crossed at some | 


points.. Between Armentiéres and 
Festubert English and Portuguese posi- 
tions on the southern bank of the Lys 
and the eastern bank of the Lawe are 
reported captured. 


The French report violent artillery action 


north of Montdidier and in the neigh- 
borhood of Lassigny. Two enemy 
attacks in the Noyon sector were re- 
pulsed. A German detachment was 
dispersed by French fire in the Orvillers- 
Sorel region, while northwest and east 
of Reims the French make successful 
raids, bringing in prisoners and a 
machine gun. Two German airplanes 
were brought down on April 10 by 
French machine guns. 


A Paris dispatch states that the bom- 


bardment of the city by the German 
long-range gun was resumed, one shell 


April 





The 





The French 









striking a foundling-asylum, killing four 
and wounding twenty-one. 


12.—London reports that Field- 
Marshal Haig, in an order to the British 
troops, states that “‘we are fighting 
with our backs to the wall and there 
must be no_ retirement.” — General 
Maurice, of the British General Staff, 
announces that a definite crisis in the 
battle has been reached. The Germans 
are reported to have swept the British 
and Portuguese from the line of the 
river Lys following the battle of 
Armentiéres. They claim to have cap- 
tured 20,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 


The official British night report states 
that the British troops have been pushed 
back to positions in the neighborhood 
of the Bailleul railroad, where they are 
heavily engaged by the enemy. Sharp 
fighting is reported north of La Bassée 

Canal and the enemy makes slight prog- 
ress between the Lawe and Clarence 
Rivers. Other points on the British 
front are maintained. The _ report 
further states that more than 110 Ger- 
man divisions have been engaged since 
the morning of March 21 and that more 
than forty of them have been thrown 
into battle two or three times. Attacks 
in the neighborhood of Ploegsteert foree 
the British back on Neuve Eglise. 
Strong attacks of the enemy were re- 
pulsed at Neuville-Vitasse and further 
north near Tilloy-lés-Mofflaines. 

report announces violent 

on the Hangard-en- 

Santerre-Hourges front. The enemy 

penetrated Hangard but counter-at- 

tacks won back the western part of the 
village, where fighting continues. The 

Germans continue to bombard Reims, 

where several fires break out around the 

cathedral. 


French 
fighting all day 


The German report states that, encircled 


on the north and south and deprived 
of its roads of retreat, the British garri- 
son of Armentiéres, consisting of fifty 
officers, one British and one Portuguese 
general, and 3,000 men, lay down their 
arms after a brave resistance. Forty-five 
cannon, many machine guns, and large 
quantities of ammunition and clothing 
are reported captured with ‘‘other rich 
booty.” The capture of Merville is 
reported, and the repulse of the French 
troops west of Moreuil with the cap- 
ture of 300 prisoners is announced. 
The prisoners, it is claimed, were later 
killed by French artillery y-fire. 


April 13.—London reports that the Ger- 


man advance, by which they hoped to 
sever communication between Givenchy, 
Béthune, and Ypres, was checked on a 
ten-mile front, the British holding the 
line of the railroad from Armentiéres 
to Hazebrouck against a succession of 
massed attacks. 


The British night report states that the 


enemy, which had forced its- way into 
Neuve Eglise after a violent struggle, 
was driven out, leaving a number of 
prisoners, including a battalion com- 
mander. Three separate attacks south- 
west and west and north of Merville 
were repulsed after heavy fighting. An 
attack south of Méteren and four 
assaults southeast of Bailleul are re- 
pulsed and heavy casualties inflicted on 
the enemy. Severe fighting is reported 
on the whole front. 

night report states that 
heavy artillery-duels have been in 
progress during the day. Several 
prisoners are taken in an attack on the 
enemy west of Lassigny. Special 
storming troops in the Noyon sector 
are caught under the French fire and 
suffer sanguinary losses. The French 
again hold the entire village of Hangard, 
after violent counter-attacks in which 
the enemy suffers severely and leaves 
prisoners, including three officers. Ger- 
man raids are repulsed between the 
Mictte and the Aisne. Renewed attacks 


~ 
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ole Hear fed & 


tire is for you or it is against you. 

There are no halfway — Ea 
nowadays. Your car has tre- 
mendous possibilities for service; it should 
have Firestone equipment to bring out 
its best powers, at lowest cost. 


Firestone careful building methods and 
high- -grade materials give you dependable 
service; service which is for you in every 
way. You can see a working demon- 
stration of this wholehearted quality at 
any time, under any circumstances. 


Take Firestone Cords, for example; note 
them on the car of the man whose busi- 
ness, profession or trade takes him over 
any sort of road in all weathers. See 
how their stout, -resilient action is his 
sure dependence; a vital help in safe, 
rapid transit. 


Or on the boulevard in rush hours, see 
how Firestone Cord Tires roll easily 
along, stopping or starting with the 
oak response that saves time and fuel. 


You, whose burdens are heavier now 
and car-demands correspondingly greater, 
should have that comfort with economy 
which Firestone efficiency insures. Con- 
sult the nearest Firestone man. Tell 
him you want Firestones all ‘round. 


Cord or Fabric, he can equip you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Smothers. fire anywhere 


T MAKES no difference to the Johns- 
Manville Fire Extinguisher where fire starts. 

If the fire is accessible, pump it out—if in 

an awkward corner, discharge, your extinguisher 
by pumped up air pressure previously pumped 
up. Two methods of fighting fire—an exclusive 
feature of the. Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 






Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Entitles 
motorists to 15% reduction in auto fire insurance premiums 


Johns-Manville 
Fire Extinguisher 


April 15. 





Runnins Water 
Hard-Soft- Hot-Cold 


AV. & K. System will supply water under pressure tor bathroom, 
laundry and kitchen. Will sprinkle the lawn and garden, water the 


stock, wash the dishes and protect from fire. 

Every convenience, every luxury, every labor saving utility that 
find their source in plenty of pure, fresh water, are provided economi- 
cally by V. & K. Water Supply Systems. 

V. & K. Water System builders have been making pumps for 50 
years. They have been pioneers in every worth-while development in 

the industry. 

80,000 V. & K. Systems are in use and giving perfect service. 

_ The V. & K. line includes water motors for city homes, gaso- 

line and electric systems for estates, farms, greenhouses, hospitals 

and public buildings. 


Send for This FREE Book 
of **The Modern Way’’ will be sent free on west. It describes the 
com OfV.& K Systems. it tells what system to use for any desired service, 
and mach sucha pate oi cost. «Th ta ant. 
Ask your plumber or plumber’ s jobber about V. & K. Systems. 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dept. U, Dayton, Ohio 








are made by the Germans on the forest 
of Aprémont, which are repulsed by 
French and American troops acting 
together. : 

The German official report states that 
gains were made on the front on the 
Lys all the way. From the heights of 
Messines the Germans are said to have 
pushed on to the eastern border of 
Wulveringhem. The fortified height of 
Rossignol is reported captured, and the 
attack between the railways from 
Armentiéres to Bailleul and Merville 
is carried forward to the railway lead- 
ing from Bailleul to Merris and as far 
as the border of Nieppe Wood. Artil- 
lery-duels are reported on both sides 
of the Somme and Luce, 400 French 
and English prisoners being reported 
captured in the actions. 


April 14.—London reports that the situ- 


ation in France and Flanders is en- 
couraging. On the eight-mile front 
from Neuve Eglise to Vieux Berquin 
thousands of German troops have been 
sacrificed in a terrific struggle to en- 
velop Bailleul. Messines Ridge is stilh 
held by the British. 


The official British report states that 


despite violent attacks by the enemy 
the British still hold Neuve Eglise. An 
attack in the neighborhood of Bailleul 
is repulsed and another attack near 
Merris is also unsuccessful. Hostile 
artillery is reported more active in the 
neighborhood of Albert. At the end of 
a day of continuous fighting the British 
line is reported to be intact. The 
enemy’s losses are said to be severe. 


The French report states that the day 


was marked only by reciprocal bom- 
bardments at various points with no 
infantry action. 


The official German report states that 


gains have been made on the Lys front, 
where successful engagements were 
fought between ‘* Nieuwekerke’”’ (Neuve 
Eglise), and Vieux Berquin. ‘‘Nieu- 
wekerke”’ is reported taken by storm 
after a desperate struggle with British 
troops. The heights to the west of the 
town are also reported taken as well as 
Merris and Vieux Berquin. A French 
attack on the Somme against Hain- 
villers is said to have been repulsed 
and numerous prisoners taken. 


London reports that the Ger- 
mans have sacrificed thousands of 
lives in a terrific struggle to envelop 
Bailleul. Neuve Eglise has been taken 
and retaken five times, being finally 
lost by the British. 'The Germans who 
had advanced to the heights west of the 
town are driven back to lower ground. 





The British official report states that the 


fighting in the neighborhood of Bailleul 
and Wulveringhem continues, while the 
remainder of the Lys front remains 

uiet. Numerous attacks on Neuve 
Eglise are beaten off and the enemy 
forced to retire from the village. Fierce 
fighting is reported north of Merville, 
the Germans being driven back with 
great loss. In one of the seven at- 
tacks the enemy advanced in five 
waves, under which the British line bent 
slightly, but was,restored by counter- 
attack. The British positions in the 
Hangard sector are reported improved 
and a number of prisoners taken. 
Several machine guns and 150 prisoners 
are captured at Robecq. 


The French night report states there were 


artillery engagements of great violence 
in the region of Hangard. Successful 
raids were carried out at Four de Paris 
and Col du Bonhomme, prisoners being 
taken. 


The German official report states that 


there were local engagements on the 
Lys-Wulveringhem battle-front and the 
British lines northeast of Wulveringhem 
were taken by storm. Hand-to-hand 
fighting frequently/ developed. 


| April 16.—A London dispatch states that 
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the Germans have made further im- 
portant gains in their drive for the 
Channel ports. Bailleul has been taken 
and the drive extended to two miles 
beyond that point. Wytschaete and 
Spanbroe *kmolen also have been occu- 
pied.. At their nearest point the Ger- 
mans are now only thirty miles from the 
coast. The situation is considered the 
most critical since the war began. 

The British report states that at dawn 
the enemy attack was renewed in 
strength on the front from Méteren to 
Wytschaete. Approaching under cover 
of a mist the German forces took both 
positions after a prolonged struggle. 
Méteren was recaptured by the British. 
Strong loeal attacks were delivered in 
the morning against Boyelles, south of 
Arras, and the fighting is still going on. 
Hostile artillery is developing more 
activity south of Albert and in the 
neighborhood of La Bassée Canal. 
The British troops fall back on 
new positions north of Bailleul and 
Wulveringhem. 

The French report states that violent 
bombardments have taken place on 
both sides in the region of Montdidier, 
but without infantry action. Several 
enemy attacks near Bois-le-Prétre were 
repulsed. Heavy artillery action is 
reported south of Montdidier and the 


French make progress in the Noyon 
sector. 
The official report from Berlin states 


that the German attacks on the Lys 
battle-field meet with complete success. 
The heights of Wytschaete have been 
stormed and Bailleul taken. 
A dispatch from Washington states that 
officials there regard the situation as 
extremely critical. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


April 12.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France states that both American 
artillery and infantry participate in 
repulsing a strong enemy attack in the 
Toul sector. A Paris dispateh states 
that French and American troops act- 
ing together drive the enemy out of a 
foothold they had gained in advanced 
positions in Aprémont Forest. The 
Americans take 22 prisoners belonging 
to six different units. 


April 13.—A Paris pore states that 
Capt. James N. Hall and Lieut. Paul 
F. Blair are the first American aviators 
to win the Distinguished Service Cross 
of the American Army. 


April 14.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France states that a violent attack by 
four German companies on the Amer- 
ican position on the Meuse north of 
St. Mihiel was repulsed successfully in 
fieree hand-to-hand fighting, the Ger- 
mans leaving prisoners and 34 dead 
and 10 wounded. The Berlin account 
of this action states that a successful 
thrust was made against the American 
troops, inflicting heavy losses and bring- 
ing back prisoners. 


April 16.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France states that the Americans have 
again taken possession of No Man’s 
Land near Aprémont Forest. The 
enemy has apparently given up his 
attempt to penetrate to the American 
third line. 

Following is the official casuality list of 
the American forces in France up to 
date: Killed in action, 472; died of 
wounds, 83; died of accident, 190; died 
of disease, 903; other causes, 45; 
slightly wounded 1,827; missing in 
action, 83. 


THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FRONTS 


April 10—A dispatch from the head- 
quarters of the British Army in France 
states that the first of the American 
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cost 


20% 


less to run-~ 


—Many Stewart owners say they operate their Stewarts 
at 20% less than other trucks. 

—that a horse-driver finds the Stewart so simple he can 
run and care for it-with ease. 


In 5 years no Stewart has worn out. 


Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Ask usfor: “How to Buy 
a Truck.” Sent free) 


(Below prices are 
F. O. B. Buffalo) 








Tennis Taught by an Expert 


A thorough, expert description sical. 2 . . 
of the principles and methods used by the International champions. your intellectual, physical, and moral development. 
, in action. 
‘unk & Wagnalls Company, ‘New York. 


in Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile. 


4s phoweraphs 5. McLoughlin, Brookes, Williams, ete 
Cloth, by mail, $2.16. F 


ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE 
depends largely upon yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, will give you just the help you need in 
I2mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 83 cents, 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Latest and Greatest of Handy Dictionaries 





in school, 
will slip easily into your suitcase or bag. 


ULARY O 


Morocco, with thumb-index, $5.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





he Book veo hed With 
Just the Book MBDA METRE TIC OITATTTTIAD | incon 


The last word in dictionaries of handy size, especially abridged from Funk & W: agnalls NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY to meet the requirements of all possible users, from the business man or college student to the child 
It is the most useful book of its size in the world and the largest portable dictionary on the market. It 


It contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in ONE VOCAB- 
RDER, including those of the latest coinage; 
6,700 proper names, many recording recent events of the 
war; 11,700 lines of synonym treatment; 754 antonyms; 
1,200 pictorial illustrations; and 1,200 foreign phrases. 


Large 800. Cloth, 902 pp., $1.50; with patent thumb-index, $1.80; Half Leather, with thumb-index, $2.25; Limp 
Average carriage charges, 16 cents. 


ble as a rapid-reference volume 
in your office and your home. Pays for itself over and 
over again in the constant help it gives you in solving per- 
plexing questions and deciding doubtful points. Endorsed 
by leading educators throughout the country. 





Absolutely indi 
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‘Experience behind it. 


Do you realize what that means—just what it stands for in as- 
sured quality and dependability—just what it guarantees you? 


The * Exide’ is a battery with an ancestry—an ancestry that 
for over a quarter of a century has enjoyed prestige in every 
field where storage batteries are used. 
When you buy an * Exide’’ Battery for starting and lighting 
your automobile you get with it this thirty years’ experience, 
this nation-wide prestige, this firmly rooted reputation of the 
oldest and largest maker of storage batteries in America. You 
get a battery that cannot help being right. 
The “Exide” is the original unit cell battery—the battery 
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It is the auto starting and lighting battery that is quality 
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There is an ** Exide’? Battery for every car and ** Exide” 
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troops arrive and are greeted en- 
thusiastiecally. A Washington dispatch 
states that the troops are already in the 
Picardy battle-line. 


April 13.—The British casualties during 


whom 372 were officers. Wounded or 
missing: Officers, 1,888; men, 4,768. 


April 14.—A Paris dispatch states that 
the British and French Governments 
have agreed in conferring upon General 
Foch the title of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Armies in France. 

THE CENTRAL POWERS 

April 10.—A. dispatch from Amsterdam 
states that German troops at Limburg, 
Prussia, mutiny: as they are about to 
start for France, killing three officers 
and wounding others. 


. e . 

April 11.—A dispatch from Paris states 
that in an official note a letter of 
Emperor Charles of Austria, written 
to his brother-in-law, Prince. Sixtus 
de Bourbon, is made public, in which 
the Emperor acknowledges the just 
claims of France to Alsace-Lorraine, 
and offers to support France’s claim, 
as well as declaring that Belgium should 
be reestablished and retain her African 
possessions. 

A Vienna dispatch states that in an official 
telegram to the Kaiser the Emperor 
declares that Mr. Clemenceau is “* piling 
up lies,” and assures the German 
Emperor that he ‘indignantly repels” 
the assertion that he recognized France’s 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine. 


April 13.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 


that an_ official statement issued by 
Count Czernin declares that Emperor 
Charles’s letter. published by the 


French, was falsified. Emperor William 
cordially thanks Emperor Charles for 
his telegram repudiating the statement 
of Premier Clemenceau. 


April 14.—Paris reports that the long- 
range bombardment of the city 1s 
continued, one woman being killed. 
Last night the city experienced its 
first nocturnal long-range gun-attack, 
but no casualties are reported. 


April 15.—-A London dispatch states that 
the publication of Emperor Charles's 
peace letter and the efforts to explain 
the action have placed Count Czernin, 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, in 
such an impossible position that he 
resigns. The resignation has been 
accepted. 

A Berlin dispatch states that German 
troops, supported by naval detachments, 
have entered Helsingfors, the capital 
of Finland. 


April 16.—A Paris dispatch states that in 


yesterday’s long-range bombardment 
of the eity 13 were killed and 45 
wounded. 

THE WAR IN THE AIR 


April 10.—A_ semi-official Berlin dispatch 
to Amsterdam reports the capture of 
an American aviator whose machine 
was shot down on the Western front on 
April 7. 

April 11.—An official French report states 
that French pursuit airplanes in battle 
bring down two German airplanes and a 
captive balloon as well as_ seriously 
damaging 12 other German machines 
that fell within their own lines. 


April 12.—London reports an air-raid on 
the east coast of England, the enemy 
succeeding in penetrating inland and 
attacking Midland districts. 

A French official report states that pursuit 
airplanes carry out more than 350 
sorties and fight 120 engagements in 
the Somme and Oise regions. Eight 
enemy airplanes were brought down, 
23 others fell within their own lines, 





the week ended to-day tota] 8,121, of | 





five captive balloons were set on fire, 
and five others, pierced by bullets, were 
obliged to drop. The tailway-stations 
at Jussy, Roye, St. Quentin, Nesle, 
Ham, Guiseard, and Noyon, as well as 
cantonments and convoys, were bombed, 
several fires and explosions occurring. 


April .13.—An official statement issued in 
London announces that on April 12, a 
great concentration of British airplanes 
was: effected on the battle-front, bomb- 
ing and sweeping with machine-gun 
fire roads packed with enemy troops. 
Thirty-six bombs and 110,000 rounds of 
ammunition were fired. In air en- 
gagements 40 German, machines were 
brought down and 20 others sent down 
out of control.. Twelve British ma- 
chines are missing. 

A Paris dispatch announces that 26 per- 
sons were killed and 72 wounded dur- 
ing. the German air-raid on Paris on 
April 12. 

London dispatches state that five per- 
sons were killed and 15 injured in the 
German raid of April’ 12,°in which four 
airplanes: participated. 

April 15.—Paris reports that.during April 
13 and 14 four enemy airplanes were 
shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


April 10.—Following is the British Ad- 
miralty report on the sinkings by mine 
or submarine for the past week: Vessels 
of more than 1,600 tons, 4; less than 
1,600 tons, 2; fishing-boats, 2; vessels 
unsuceessfully attacked, 11; arrivals, 
2,534; sailings, 2,495. The Admiralty 


furnishes the following as the results | 
warfare: | 


of 58 weeks of submarine 
Vessels of more than 1,600 tons’ sunk; 
885; less than 1,600 tons, 330. 

An Amsterdam dispatch states that the 
Belgian relief-steamship Flanders was 
sunk by a mine on April 8. The crew 
were saved. 

April 11.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that two new dreadnoughts have been 


added to the German Fleet during the_ | 


war, and, according to the German press, 
they participated in the bombardment 
in the Baltic Sea. They are the Baden 
and the Bayern. 

A dispatch from Rotterdam states that 
the Nieuw Amsterdam arrives from 
New York with 2,000 passengers; in- 
eluding the former Dutch minister at 
Washington and the officers and crews 
of the Dutch vessels seized by the 
United States. 

April 14.—A Washington dispatch states 
that the United States naval collier 
Cyclops is apparently lost with all on 


board. The vessel has not been heard 
from since March 4, when she left the 
West Indies for an Atlantie port. 
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She earried 15 officers, 221 crew, and 57 | 


passengers. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 
April 11—A London dispatch states that 
the British troops continue to advance 
in Palestine to the depth of one and a 


half miles on a front of five miles. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

April 10.—A Petrograd dispatch states 
that under the terms of the peace 
treaty Russia loses 780,000— square 


kilometers of territory and 56,000,000 
inhabitants, 32 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the country. 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


April 10.—The report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs declares that 
the production of combat planes for 
use in actual war has been a “‘substan- 
tial failure.” The Liberty motor is 
found to be only a partial suecess and 
its use is restricted. The report recom- 
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Universal Carafe. 
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special beverages are 
kept at their original 









temperature ht on 
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ORSHEIM oxfords 
will not slip — they fit 
snug at the ankle and 

hug the heel—they’re cool 
because “Skeleton Lined,” 
an exclusive feature of 
Florsheim low shoes. For 
Summer comfort and de- 
pendable quality wear 
Florsheims. 

Eight to twelve dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
Ask for The Florsheim Shoe— 
see the Styles of the Times. 


Booklet of Military scenes 
on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A 
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Chamberlin Strips are an all-season peoser- 
saver. In warmer months they bar the dust, 
wind, soot, damp. Protect your furnishings. 


Prevent doors and windows sticking or 

rattling. In winter they repay their cost 
within 4 years by saving 1-5th ve 2-5ths 
on fuel. GUARANTEED 10 YEARS — 
poop only Fecnguel mechanics from our 
fac’ to install 
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CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 109 Dinan Building, Detroit Mich, 
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mends the concentration of authority 
under a single head. 

The amended resolution correcting de- 
ficiencies in the Espionage Act of 1917 
passes the Senate’ without roll-call. 
Amo other provisions permitting 
more drastic action against seditionists 











is one fixing a penalty of twenty years 
for obstructing the Liberty Loan. 

For failing to maintain his command 
on an efficient footing Brig.-Gen. 
Frederick E. Resche, of Minnesota, in 
command of the 34th National Guard 
at Camp Cody, New Mexico, is dis- 
charged from the Federal service. 
Resche is German born. 


April 11.—President Wilson, by proclama- 
tion, commandeers the Cly de, Mallory, 
Merchants and Miners, and the South- 
ern steamship, lines and assigns them 
to the supervision of Director-General 
MeAdoo. The Government now has 
under its control 111 vessels, aggre- 
gating 400,000 tons. 


April 12.—Seeretary Lansing, on behalf of 
the United States, replying to the 
protest of Holland against the seizure 
of Dutch ships, declares the action to 
be just and necessary. 

The eothinen of five divisions of the | 
General Staff into a new department of 


purchases, storage, and traffic, headed 
by Major-General Goethals, is an- 
nounced by Major-General March, 


Chief of Staff. 


April 13.—The House by a vote of 325 
to 3 passes the Senate Draft Quota Bill. 
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It is Fireproof —Dustproof 
and Indestructible — yet with 
a beautiful design and finish 
to harmonize with the finest 
sur 
Rubber cushioned corners 
moulded into prevent 
a possibility of scratching your 
furniture. 
Our Oak and Mahoomg 
are true duplicates 
wood finishes. 
The Victor is the best waste basket value 
in the world. 
Write fer our Catalog. Ask us to send you 
our booklet “Furniture of Steel for Bank 
and Office.” It is yours for the asking. 


Metal Office Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








April 14.—Acecused of having insulted 
the uniform of the New York Guard, 
worn by Capt. Howard Duffield, 
chaplain of the Ninth Coast Def ense 
Command, Col. Asa Bird Gardiner is 
named as the defendant in a court 
martial ordered by Governor Whitman 
of New York. Colonel Gardiner was 
at one time District Attorney of New 
York County, and wears a medal for 
conspicuous bravery at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 


April 15.—The total subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan now total more 
than $620,000,000. 


April 16.—A Washington dispatch states 
that following a conference at the White | 
House, Charles M. Schwab is made 
Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. He begins his 
duties at once with wide powers. 

Eliminating provisions designed to punish 
strikers on war-contracts, the Senate 
accepts a conference report on the 
Sabotage Bill, which carries penalties 
of thirty years’ imprisonment and 
$10,000 fines for injuring war-materials 
or interfering with war-industries. 

Secretary of War Baker arrives from 
Europe on an American transport. 
He praises the American forees and 
says he returns with a sense of pride 
and confidence in the American Army. 


FOREIGN 


April 11.—The newspapers of Moscow 
state that the Romanof family are 
suffering want on their allowance of: 
$200 a month. Noblemen and women 
who are with the Romanofs are doing 
their own washing or working in the 
vineyards for a few rubles. 


April 12.—Despite the opposition of the 
Ulster delegates, the report of the 
Irish convention, offering a basis for a 
Home-Rule measure, is submitted to the 
British Premier by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
The majority of the Nationalists, all 
the Southern Unionists, and five out 


of seven of the labor representatives 
agree in the scheme of self-government 
for Ireland, which provides for a Senate 
and House to have virtually full legis- 
lative power. 
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A collection of brilliant character 
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The prevention of PYORRHEA (Riggs’ 
Disease) and the correction of pyor- 
rhetic conditions are the two dominat- 
ing features of the present nation-wide 
oral health movement. 


Clean, Sound Teeth, Firm Gums and 
Good Health go hand in hand. 


YORRHOCIDE 


(Antiseptic) 


a remedial, medicated oral prophylactic is pre- 
scribed by dentists as an auxiliary in pyorrhea 
prevention and treatment. Used like a denti- 
frice, it aids in repairing SORE, BLEEDING, 
SPONGY, RECEDING GUMS—it removes 
the bacterial plaques which harbor the germs 
of pyorrhea and decay. It removes the daily 
salivary accretions which form the calcic de- 
posits (tartar) on the roots of the teeth—this 
calcic deposit is the principal cause of pain- 
ful gums, pus pockets, loose teeth an 


PYORRHEA 


“FREE’’—our educational booklet on pyorrhea 
—or send six cents in stamps for booklet and 
sample of Pyorrhocide Powder. 
Sold by druggists and dental supply 
houses. 
Price $1.00—Package contains six 
months’ supply. 


The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Co. 


Dept. D, 1480 Broadway, New York City 
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A resolution introduced in-the British 
Parliament _by Chancellor Bonar Law 
sets aside Friday and-Monday nights 


for consideration of the Man-power : 


Bill. The blending. of conscription 
and Home Rule, however, meets with 
the general disapproval of the Irish 
ress, and there is a feeling of appre- 
ension over the attitude of Ulster, 
which approves and welcomes con- 
scription, but balks at a Dublin 
parliament. 


April"14.—To reduce the present high 
prices Sweden has issued an order re- 
stricting the dealing in hosiery, woolen 
and cotton yarns and linen textiles, 
which may now only be obtained by 
card establishing the need of the 
applicant. 

April 16.—A Paris dispatch. states that 
Bolo Pasha is executed’ at -Vincennes. 

A London dispatch announces that the 
English Government's Man-power Bill 
passes its third reading in the House of 
Commons. A change was made in the 
bill by which the clergy will not be 
subject to conscription. 


DOMESTIC 
April 11.—A Philadelphia dispatch states 
that the German-American Alliance, 
at a special meeting, decides to dissolve 
the organization at once and turn the 
$30,000 in the treasury over to the 
American Red Cross. 


April 12.—Rudolph Blankenburg, Mayor 
of Philadelphia from 1911 to 1915, and 
celebrated for his thirty-year' struggle 

ainst boss rule in city and State, 
dies at his home in Philadelphia at the 
age of seventy-six. 


April 14.—Senator William J. Stone, of 
Missouri, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and for 
many years a prominent Democratic 
leader, dies in Washington from paraly- 
sis. He was in his seventieth year. 





DAVID THE SOUSA OF BIBLE DAYS 
—David was undoubtedly the first. band- 
master —-at least of record — and his 
orchestra consisted of ‘‘two hundred four 
score and eight,’ which it must be ad- 
mitted was some little band, requiring the 
skill of a Sousa to direct it. A writer in 
the Washington Times says: 


He no doubt possest a knowledge of 
instrumentation and the tone-color effect, 
for he assigns his subjects to special in- 
struments. 

The fourth Psalm, ‘‘Hear me when I 
call, O God, of my righteousness,’ he 
directs to be played by his chief musician, 
who was a player of the harp and the 
sackbut. Psalm fifth, “Give ear to my 
words, O Lord,” he assigns to the chief 
musician, who was the solo flutist of his 
band. Psalm sixth, ‘‘O Lord, rebuke me 
not in thine anger,”’ the chief musician or 
soloist on the string instrument, who had a 
virtuoso’s regard for expression, is called 
upon to perform, and so on through the 
Psalms. 

David without question had in his 
band all of the component parts of the 
modern orchestra — strings, wood-winds, 
brass, and percussion. At the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple, David and all the 
house of Israel ‘‘played before the Lord 
with all manner of instruments made of 
fir wood, and with harps and with psal- 
teries, with timbrels, castanets, cornets and 
cymbals, and the sound of the trumpet 
was heard in the land even as it is heard 
to-day.” 

Popular as a composer and popular as 
a conductor, David was certainly to be 
envied. 
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O*X those days in Spring when it is too warm 
to keep your heating system “‘going’’ suf- 
ficiently to provide hot water from the boiler; 
in Summer when the heating of water involves 
distributing heat throughout the house; the 
“‘Electric Insert’? Water Heater performs a ser- 
vice of great convenience at small cost. 


Apfel’s ‘“Electric Insert’ is an :nterna/ heater, 
consequently no heat is lost by radiation, every unit 
being applied to the heating of water in the tank. 
It is essentially clean and it is inexpensive to have 
and to use. 

The ‘‘Electric Insert’? Water Heater is made in sev- 
eral sizes to accommodate a wide range of hot water 
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Companies throughout the United States. If the Electric 
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us send you a little booklet concerning it. They range 
in price from $15.00 to $30.00. Write to 


THE ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
147 Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
Sole Mfgrs. under Letters Patent. 
THE MEYER SUPPLY COMPANY 
118 St. Clair Ave. N, E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Representatives and Distributors 
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- Not down to a Price 


O matter how large .our 
“volume may grow—we 
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the high quality of Master 
Calorite Spark Plugs to 
meet a price— 
Master Plugs have proven 
equal to the most gruelling 
conditions of sérvice and 
have amply proven our claims 
that in design, workman- 
ship and.complete de- 
pendability they mark— 
The Highest Achieve- 
ment in Spark Plug 
Construction. 
\ Six Styles— a plug for 
every engine. 
_..$1-06 and $1.25 Each 
Depending upon the type 
* Generously guaranteed and | 
made only by | 
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ARSIFAL «. An io aT ae 


By R. H. Baty ~~ ow pve 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


= ieee 
Violin’ Lovers 
Please send us your name to- 
day so we can mail you copy 
of our latest Violin Catalog. Sent 
free toviolinists. We have been the 
leading violin dealers in the United 
States for three decades, and our 
catalog, whether of new or old 
violins, is a possession to be prized 
by any intending purchaser. Also 
— send particulars of our own 
Violin now first offer- 
g on a special small monthly pay- 
ment plan. This is the best value 
in America in a moderately priced 
, ~ py Also America’slargest 
and finest collection of Fine Old 
Violins. Fill out and mail toeus. 




















Please check whether interested in a new or old 

instrument. New Violin___. Old Violin___. 

If a violin teacher, let us include your name in 
our teachers’ list now mb com: 


gee ee eee me. © rite Today. 
to-date Music De: 
ae a Healy An tag 


Lyon & Healy 2.2. tw. Chicago 




















LABOR AND THE “WAR 


(Continued from page 27) 


workers where the need is most pressing, 
and .to determine which job needs to be 
aone first, we have the last two divisions— 
The Training and: Dilution Service and the 
Distribution Service. Already the Depart- 
ment has established a country-wide system 
of employment agencies where men who 
need work ‘may learn just what positions 
are av: ailable; where the xy are located, and 
what.they:are worth. 


At any minute the supply of men who! 


are skilled in: particular trades needed to 
carry on the war may become so small that 
none ean be found who;are unemployed. 
It will then be necessary: to get-them-from 
workers in other non-essential industries. 


Against such an emergency, a branch of, 
known as” the 


the Employment Service, 
United States. Public Reserve; has been es- 
tablished. It is enrolling men’ who are 
willing to give up their jobs and go where 
the country asks them. A great reserve 
of ship-yard volunteers has already been 
enrolled. 

This Employment Service is trying to 
meet the need for farm-labor, admittedly 
short both in this country and in Canada. 
Any farmer who wants a man, any man 
who wants to work on a farm, may eall 
at any ‘hird- or fourth-class post-oftice, or 
upon ru al free-delivery agents, and get 
help. Siace the supply of men is short, 
efforts are being made to tap new channels 
of labor. The United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve appeals to every youth be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age to enlist for farm-work. 
Boys saved millions of dollars’ worth of 
crops last year; boys will save still more 
this year, now that the plans have been per- 
fected, and the farmers are more sanguine 
about a boy’s usefulness. Boys from four- 
teen to sixteen will be used for farm-work 
near their homes. Town men will be 
urged to come to the farmer’s aid in rush 
seasons, and women will be enrolled for 
such kinds of work as they are able to do. 

This survey omits many phases of the 
work of the department, but it does at 
least make us realize the sweep of their 
undertakings, and the wise, sympathetic 
manner in which they are going about 
them. 

AMERICA’S PECULIAR LABOR-PROB- 
America’s labor-problems are in a 
way more difficult than England’s. Our 
laborers are not so fully organized. The 
American Federation of Labor, which em- 
braces most of our unions, tho growing 
rapidly, even now includes but one-tenth 
of all our workers, whereas England’s 
labor-unions include nine-tenths of her 
workers. When we have reached an un- 
derstanding with our labor-leaders, we 
have but touched the fringe; when En- 
gland’s governors reach such an under- 
standing, only the fringe remains un- 
touched. We have, too, no solidarity of 
race among our workers. English work- 
ers are English men and women. America’s 
workers are of every race on earth, many 
unacquainted with our ideals and un- 
quickened by a rooted love of country. 

Nor can we compel our laborers against 
their will, We can not conscript labor 
until we conscript capital. Whereas the 
German authorities drove their strikers 
back to work at the point of the bayonet, 
we fortunately live in a country where the 
right word spoken by our President sent 
our ship-yard workers back to their tasks. 
That closing sentence of the President’s 
letter, ‘‘Will you cooperate or will you 

















obstruct?” should serve as a goad to impel 
‘every one of us to do his best all the tinie. 


Coningsby Dawson has written of ‘The . 


Glory of the Trenches,” but there is a Glory 
of the Toilers at Home which is epic in its 
grandeur. The man who stands in freez- 
ing weather and pounds in his rivets to 
make one.ship nearer its‘ maiden voyage, 
the man~who works his allotted -hours six 
days in the week, and will: not loaf two of 
those days because he has enough to keep 


him and family, the man who will suffer 
inconvenience, and wait for -a_ peaceftl 
settlement, who will cooperate , ~~d.. not 


obstruct, hes a glory -in- his. soul, : ho he 
be the last to suspect it. 
STRIKES—-Strikes have occurred since we 
entered the war. Indeed it is said that in our 
first six-months of war -the total number of 
working days for one man:lost- amounted 
to 6,000 years. Think of the.ships that 
could have been built in those wasted hours. 
But we have the assurance of»the. Depart- 
ment of Labor that there are fewer strikes 
in progress now than in years and we are 
hopeful of the outcome, for one outstanding 
fact presents itself to cheer us. It is that 
the workingmen of the country have faith 
in the humanity and justice of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. As time goes on and our 


lists of dead and dying lengthen, the solemn. 


duty for each to do his best will deepen. 
John, the shipwright, will not loaf, or 
cheat, or strike, because he will know 
that his son Tom, who wears his khaki 
bravely, will ‘suffer added hardships and 
perhaps lose his life if the expected supplies 
or reserves do not arrive ‘in time. 

THE DIGNITY OF LABOR — This is 
labor’s war. Every hope for its future 
happiness depends upon an Allied victory. 
Distinctions between classes are disappear- 
ing. Perey Blueblood and Tim Riffraff 
work side by side in the munition-plant and 
fight shoulder to shoulder in France. The 
colonel in an American cantonment whose 
account was solicited by a local bank said: 
‘““My account wouldn’t be worth your 
trouble, but you ought to get my chauffeur’s; 
he’s worth millions.’’ That labor is dignified 
and respectable, that idleness is shameful 
and traitorous, is the plain lesson to all. 
Three States, Maryland, Georgia, and New 
Jersey, have already passed laws to make 
the idle, regardless of their bank accounts; 
go to work. In America honest labor 
has always been respected As a rule the 
laborer has not been treated as an instru- 
ment to be used until worn out and then 
discarded. But the time has now come 
when to a much fuller extent he will be 
treated as a brother worker, a copartner, 
whose welfare is the world’s concern. 


QUESTIONS OF FACT 


1. When was the American Federation of 
Labor founded? Who is its head? How 
many members has it? 

2. When was the Department of Labor 
founded? Who was its first Secretary? 

3. What was the gist of the report of the 
President’s Commission which investigated 
labor conditions on the Pacific coast? 

4. Who is the newly appointed head of the 
Housing and Transportation Service? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


5. What gains has English labor made 
during the war? 

6. What is the platform of the new Labor 
party in England? 

7. How do you account for the fact that 
Germany, who made most careful provision 
for her working classes before the war, yet 
had the most rapidly growing “party of 
Protest,” the Socialist party? 
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" SIGNE? 


pPERMAN =~EvUID 
WRITING * 


MADE BY THE 
MERS. OF 


ON’T BUY INK CARELESSLY. 
When you think of it, nothing is 
more important than the written word. 
Can you imagine a Treaty of Peace 
being signed with ink that fades? Know 
before you buy that your ink is right. 
Hereafter, for you, this will be easy. 
Insist on Signet. 


Signet is not only a permanent ink, 
it is a practical one—practical in that 
it flows freely, is without sediment, will 
not corrode or build on the pen, and an 
ideal fountain-pen-ink — follows the 
pen easier than the thought precedes it 
—so kind to the eye, so easy to read. 


Besides, Signet Blue-Black writes the 
old familiar, pleasing b/ue, but dries 
black, and a black that never fades. It 


LE PAGE 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
GLUE 


“feels” good as soon as you put your 
pen to paper. 


The same standard of excellence that 
has made LePage’s famous the world 
over is characteristic of all the Signet 
Inks. “Made by the makers of 
LePage’s Glue” is an iron-clad en- 
dorsement of quality. Behind it is the 
good faith, the good will, the. princi- 
ples and the ideals of its manufacturers. 
You can know before you. buy that 
Signet is the highest possible standard 
of INK excellence. 


Dealers, everywhere, who know that 
‘quality attracts quality,” sell and 
recommend Signet. Get Signet for 
every writing ink purpose —for the 
office, home, store, school—wherever 
ink is used. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Makers of LePage’s Glue, LePage’s China Cement, LePage’s Paste 
and Mucilage; also Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. 


*“ GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


LEPAGES GLUE 


HE new handy tube with spreader makes LePage’s 


better than ever. 
Today, when ““Mend—don’t spend” is the Big Idea, 


the LePage handy tube with its new spreader—working 
without fuss, muss or waste and making it so easy to 
apply the glue—is doing its bit in millions of ways, fixing 


things new again and saving money. 


It’s the same good, always reliable LePage’s—with a 
half-century test behind it —the standard of excellence 


in its class. 


Get the new tube with spreader — have it at hand 
when needed — you are bound to appreciate this new 


innovation. 
All dealers, everywhere. 


LePage’s China 
Cement 
Resists hot or 
cold water — re- 
quires no heating 
in handy tubes 
all ready to mend 
china, glass or 
porcelain. Don't be 
without a tube in 
the house. “ Mend 
—don't spend.” 
You'll be sur- 
prised at the won- 
derful welding 
Strength of 


LePage’s Mucilage and Paste 


A mucilage exceptionally strong in 
adhe esivi eness and Possessing a rem: ark- 
ably “quick-stick.” Like all LePage 
products, LePage’ 8 Mucilage is giving 
eminent satisfaction wherever and when- 
oll 4 me e or liquid stic ker is 
needec age’ s White Paste is eP: "se Chi 
smooth, mn, * perfumed and dif- — ‘age’s China 
ferent—different in that it does not dry d ment. All 
out or cake in the package as quickly as ealers, every- 
pastes that are made with less care. where, sell it, 
Both of the LePage family and both in- 
herit the:Le Page standard.of excellence. 
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The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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Correspondent Offices in 24 Cities 
Short Term Notes Acceptances 


Bonds : 
Ni ec a Oe a 


Not One Dollar Lost on a Danforth 
Farm Mortgage in Sixty Years 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken 

a fi of land or lost a dollar on a DANFORTH 

FARM MORTGAGE. 

For further information regarding our Farm Loans 

one rc write for Booklet and Investors List 
‘o. 50. 


A-G-Danforth:£-© 


BANKERS Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 


Be a Better Salesman 


You can— whether you are a beginner or already experienced. 
Successful Selling, by E. LEICHTER, will help you to train your- 
self to judge every prospect right, and use the selling tactics best 
adapted to each individual case. By mail, 54 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Good Time To Buy? 


Will there be a spurt or a 
falling off? Babson Service 
tells you what to expect— 
reliably forecasts the long 

. swings of the market. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. ork with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. G-19 of 


Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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OUR SIX KINDS OF LIBERTY 
BONDS fi 


HEN the present issue of Liberty 

Bonds is floated and the various 
eonversions of former bonds have been 
made, there will be six kinds of Liberty 
Bonds outstanding. What these six kinds 
will be, and what their differences, were 
recently explained in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal as follows: 


“First, there are the 34s, the First 
Liberty Loan, issued June 15, 1917, ma- 
turing June 15, 1947, but redeemable on 
or after June 15, 1932; that is, they are 
15-30 year bonds, with interest payments 
on June 15 and December 15. They are 
exempt from all taxes, except estate or 
inheritance taxes, and are convertible into 
any higher rate bonds issued during the 
war (except short-term five-year loans), 
within six months from date of the issue 
of such higher rate bonds. 

**Secondby, there are the first 4s; that is, 
the 314s converted into 4s. While their 
issue date was November 15, 1917, they 
have the same coupon dates and the same 
date of maturity as the 3!ss and are re- 
deemable in similar manner. They are 
exempt from the normal income tax, 
but are subject .to supertax and excess- 
profits tax on ingomes and earnings, except 
the income frem holdings of $5,000 bonds. 
They are convertible into the new 4% per 
cent. cr een if application is made before 
November 1918. If converted into the 
414s, they Zonta the same dates of ma- 
turity, redemption, and interest payments, 
but in other respects, assume the status 
of the new issue. 7 

“Thirdly, the Second 4s are the bonds 
originating -with the Second Liberty Loan. 
Their maturity takes place November 15, 
1942, but they are redeemable, at the 
Government’s option, on or after Novem- 
ber 15, 1927. That is, they are 10-25-year 
bonds. Their coupon dates are May 15 
and November 15. Tax-exemption .fea- 
tures and convertibility into the new 414 
per cent. bonds are the same as the First 
Liberty 4s. 

“There will be three kinds of 414s cut- 
standing; they may be designated as follows: 

‘First 4144s—conversion of the 31s or 
first 4s into 44s. Date of issue will be 
May 9, 1918, and maturity, June 15, 1947. 
Redemption will, be on or after June 15, 
1932. Coupon dates are June 15 and 
December 15.. Their tax-exemption -fea- 
ture is the same as the 4s and, in addition, 
they may .be used for..paying the Federal 
inheritance tax. They are not convertible 
into any future issues. In other words, they 
become 1 15-30-year 414 per cent. bonds, 

‘Second 4144s—conversion of the second 
4s into the 44s. Dated May 9, 1918, 
they mature November 15, 1942, with re- 
demption, at the Government’s option, on 


or after November 15, 1927, that is, they 
become 10-25-year 414 per cent. .bonds. 
Their coupon dates ‘are May 15 and 


November 15, and their tax -exemption 
features are the same as the first 414s, 
They are not convertible into future issues. 

“Third 414s—bonds originating with 
the Third Liberty Loan now offered. 
They are dated May 9, with maturity on 
September 15, 1928, and no redemption 
provision before that date;| that.is, they 
will be the only 10-year 414 per cent. bond. 
Coupon dates are on September. 15 and 
Mareh 15. Tax-exemption features and 
non-convertibility into future issues are 
the same as specified above in the first 
and second 4\s. 

“Thus three 414 per cent. bonds will be 
available: of 15-30-year maturity, of 10- 
25-year maturity, and of 10-year maturity. 
Just which of these bonds will prove most 
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attractive to investors hereafter. remains 
to be seen. Some people may set a higher 
value on the comparatively short maturity 
of ten years, while others may prefer to 
possess a 4 per cent. United States bond 
for as long a period as possible.” 


It is explained in The Magazine of Wall 
Street that the only difference between 
the First Converted 4s and the Second 
4s is in the date of maturity, and that the 
same will be true of the First Converted 


44s, Second Converted 4%s, and the 
Third 4'%s. These differences in con- 


verted bonds have risen from the fact that 
“all the converted bonds retain the same 
date of maturity as before conversion.” 
Following is a table in which the writer 
sets forth, in convenient form, present 
prices for the six varieties and the yield to 
be expected for each: 
‘ Price Yiedd 
Rate Matur. About About 


First Liberty Loan......... 3% 1947-32 98.80 3.55%, 
First Converted. ........... 1947-32 96.25 4.22 
Second Liberty Loan........ 4 1942-27 96.25 4.24 
First Converted. ........... 44% 1947-32 100.00 4.25 
Second Converted. ......... 4% 1942-27 100.00 4.25 
Third Liberty Loan......... 4% 1928 100.00 4.25 


The writer points out that the two special 
features of the First 344s—complete tax 
exemption, even from income supertaxes, 
and convertibility into any future‘ issue— 
‘‘make them attractive to persons of large 
income and also to those who believe that 
before the war is over it will become 
necessary to raise the rate of interest on 
Government bonds above 44% per cent.” 

Since the 4s are now selling to yield sub- 
stantially the same rate as the 44s will 
yield at par, and since the 4s are convert- 
ible into the 4\%s at par, and the 4s are 
to be provided with a special fund to main- 
tain their price, the question is asked, 
“‘Why do not the 4s rise to par?” The 
answer given by the writer is that ‘there 
is a tremendous volume of the 4s out- 
standing, including the First Converted 4s, 
and there are many factors entering into 
their market price which have nothing to 
do with investment values.’” For example, 
he cites the fact that ‘“‘many persons who 
want to make a showing of patriotism in 
subscribing to the new issue are selling 
their 4s to give them the necessary funds.” 
The 4s have advanced from a low of 94.70, 
a rise of about two points, on the prospect 
‘of conversion into a supported bond, but 
since it takes a lot of buying to move them, 
and the new loan will involve a heayy 
drain on investment capital, they may be 
slow in reaching parity with the new 4\s. 

As to the conversion privilege, the Wall 
Street Journal writer says that while six 
months was fixt as the time within which 
to convert the 3%s after the date of the 
issue of the Second Liberty Loan, and while 
a six months’ period has been likewise ex- 
tended after the date of the issue of the 
new 44s for converting the outstanding 
bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
decided not to make conversions before 
July 1 and after November 9. July 1 
was fixt in the Act, but as the bonds 
tendered for conversion draw interest at 
414 per cent. from their respective coupon 
dates, ‘“‘the actual time designated for 
receiving those to be converted does not 
matter much.” They atitomatically be- 
come 414 per cent. bonds on the coupon 
dates. 

It is pointed out by the Magasine of 
Wall Street writer that the 444 per cent. 
paid on the Third Liberty Sends is “‘the 
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' The Best Standard Chassis in America 
: * 
The Jordan standard chassis contains Jordan conceptions—both strikingly smart. é 
5 more of the complete standard specifi- . : * 
eek Kis “ae Tae ve Upholstered in genuine hand buffed 
cations of the Society of Automotive é 
one y : ' leather, and panelled in Honduras 
Engineers than any other in the world. 
mahogany. ; 


This car introduces the new Conti- 
nental motor, designed for Jordan by the 
world’s master engine builders. 


A real tailored top, cut military style 
with plate glass window in rear panel. A 
rakish sport windshield, Macbeth green 
Vibration is eliminated, speed, power visor lenses, five 32x 4 wire wheels and 





and smoothness increased, and a remark- five Silvertown cord tires. Special rim 
able degree of fuel economy obtained. wind sport clock, tonneau light, traffic 
a ss : ; bumper, motometer, special speed gear 4 
Ihe Sport Marine body is custom ‘ ; . 
: : ratio, curtains that open with the doors, 7 
made, all aluminum, keenly beveled and ; z 
WEaa edi ame ae all standard equipment. 
fashionably low, finished in Briarcliff green 
and Liberty blue—both colors special Price $2375 f. o. b. Cleveland. 
« 
JORDAN ( JORDAN 
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JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CLOTHES 





styles that meet the Gov 
serving material and yet a 
last season’s. 


fit well and wear well. 





Not only style, but tailoring and honest fabrics, too, 
assure you that your Michaels-Stern suit will look well, 
Send for Style Booklet. 


MicwaeEts, STERN & Co., 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes 
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Dept. P, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Great Power 

TH great pros in the world war is the American 
Farmer. a He s needed as never before. Your money 

invested in our Farm Mortgages and Real Estate 

Bonds helps finance the —— of the Great North- 

west. Send. for pamphlet ‘ and current offerings. 


inations y at and up 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 
al 
















Grand Forks 
North Dakota 


YOURSELF FoR LEADED 


YOURSELF DEVE. 
POWER AND ttre? 
enville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 
tne a oan your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. . Postpaid $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK 


The Child’s 
Life of Christ 


Here is a book that every 
family should own, that 
every mother should read 
to her children. It tells 
the wonderful story of the 
birth, childhood, ministry, 
and suffering of Jesus in a 
fearless yet essentially rev- 
erent manner. It lays stress 
on those incidents that are 
most likely to appeal to the 
imagination of the young 
and to find a permanent 
ce in their memories. It 
is narrated in simple language and divided into short 
chapters so as not to fatigue the young reader. 
specially attractive angel for the youngsters are the 
EIGHT cResn ATES AND SIXTEEN 
ULL - PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
a the career of the Savior—the adora- 
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pany Cloth 
mall, $1.91. 


Words You Use Incorrectly 


are more numerous than you realize. Prove this conaition 
for yourself —and correct it — by examining this book, 

er Say. It is packed with correc tions valual le to every 
one who would speak accurately. By mail, 25 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN New York 
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by investments both patriotic and 
profitable. Americans have always 
proved willing to support their 
country financially, and America 
has always proved able to meet its 
honorable debts fully and promptly. 


U.S. Government Bonds 
All Issues 
We have specialized for years in all 
issues of U. S. Government Bonds, 
and now we specialize too in the 
Liberty Loan issues. Correspondence 
invited. 
Send for Booklet L-4—“A Nation 
at War—lIts Financial Needs” 
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= Gover t and Municipal Bonds 

= “Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 

= NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 

= 14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
= CHICAGO CINCINNATI 

= 105 So. La Salle St. 305 Union Trust Bldg. 
2 PITTSBURGH: Farmers Bank Building 





‘differently affected. 





highest rate of interest being paid: by the 
Government of the United States on ary 
of its outstanding bonds, and the highest 
rate paid upon any bonds that the Govern- 
ment has issued since the Civil- War 
decade.”’ Moreover, it ‘“‘is a more liberal 
rate than can be obtained from deposits in 
conservative savings-banks, or from any 
other source where the risk of principal is 
reduced to the absolute minimum.” He 
adds that the requirements of the United 
States Government, so far as they were 
provided through the sale of bonds, for 
the successful prosecution of the war with 
Spain, were oversubscribed at 3 per cent. 
interest, and that the Panama Canal was 
constructed by the United States in times 
of peace in part through bonds issued with 
interest at 2 per cent.; “‘yet when these 
loans were made, the Government was 
not as favorably situated for borrowing 
as now.” 

Secured as they are by ‘“‘all property in 
the United States, no matter by whom 
owned, upon which taxes can be levied, also 
secured by the earning power of all busi- 
ness with a lien on incomes of individuals, 
Liberty Loan Bonds have absolutely the 
strongest security the world affords.’”’ He 
believes that the recovery of Government 
credit after the war ‘‘is almost a certainty,” 
and regards it as ‘‘reasonable to assume 
that Government credit will be on as good 
as a 31% per cent. basis when the Third 
Liberty ‘Bonds mature. For the First 
34s ‘‘we might assume, perhaps, a 3 per 
cent. basis.” In that case the several 
issues would be selling as follows: 


First 314s....... 107 
First fo erted 4s... 107 
Second 4s. 10514 
First Converted 4s. - 110 
Second Converted 414s 108 
Pe caw bis 100 


Third 44s...... 


WHY PRICES ARE SO HIGH 


That present high prices are not due to 
any one cause, such as the expansion of 
bank credit, but that they are due to 
‘‘many factors, not the least of which is 
the well-known law of supply and de- 
mand,” is set forth in a leaflet recently is- 
sued by the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Price movements, says the writer, ‘‘sum up 
in themselves the results of the bewildering 
and immensely complex interplay of all 
economic factors,’ so that any attempt 
to analyze causes ‘involves a study of all 
the various complex phenomena of our 
economic life.’”’ During the present war, 
the most important factors have been 
“greatly increased demands, the disrup- 
tion of distributing processeS, a shortage 
of labor, and the decrease in production of 
various products.’’ As to various causes 
for high prices, the writer says: 


“The increase in wholesale prices of 
81 per cent. and the increase in retail 
prices of 57 per cent. for January, 1918, 
as compared with July, 1914, create a 
serious problem in our economic life. In 
making readjustments to the new level of 
prices, various classes of people have been 
During a_period of 
falling prices, the debtor class and business 
men feel the burden of the change, while 
the creditor and those with fixt incomes 
are benefited. During a period of increas- 
ing prices, the creditor and the fixt-income 
class feel the burden, while the debtor class 
and business men are benefited. 

‘From a history of world-prices it would 
appear that our economic life is one of 
constant change and that the problem of a 
changing price-level has ever been with us. 
The measure of this changing price-level 
consists of index-numbers, which for many 
purposes may be considered as an imper- 
fect test of change of price-levels. Various 
systems of index-numbers differ among 
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the themselves in measuring the changes in the 

any price-level. The following table shows the 

heat periods of world-wide changing price-levels: 

ern- 1789-1809 general prices increased 85% 

War 1809-1849 general prices’ decreased of ; 

1549-1873 general prices increased 

eral 1873-1896 general prices , 

s in 1896-1914 general prices Eevee’ approximately ie , 

any “A nation at war is’an insistent buyer of 

ul is commodities. At the outbreak of the 

He European War, several such buyers en- 

ited tered our market. Their insistent buying 

: power led to an intensification of the market 

bs demand. Industrial plants, in laying plans 

for for expansion to take care of war-contracts, 
vith went into the market bidding for capital 
ant. in the form of building machinery, raw 
was materials, and also labor. In order to get 
nes this additional supply and to shift it from 

‘ith other lines of production, it was necessary 

ese to pay higher prices. ‘Other industries, 

P not working on war-contracts, found that 

ree it was more difficult to retain their skilled 

Ing labor and to get raw materials at usual 

' prices, and as a result they were compelled 

in to offe or higher prices or reduce their output. 

om “The outbreak of the war disrupted the 

Iso | normal distributive system, so that the 

isi- — supply of important commodities in the 

Is countries at war was restricted. The de- 

ne: mands upon available shipping for troop 

cg. moyements combined with war - losses 

He further — the machinery of dis- 

nt tribution. “A short-sighted failure to pro- 

rae vide railroad transportation adequate to 
ne meet the increasing commercial and in- 
od dustrial needs of the country resulted in 
rd restricted supplies and increased costs. 
at This has greatly curtailed the shifting of 

many commodities from points of produc- 
gi! tion to places of most insistent demand. 
al As an example, the surplus of wheat at the 

end of the present season in Australia is 

, estimated to be about 180,000,000 bushels. 

if If shipping were available, the transfer of 

4 this supply to centers of demand would 

[ lower prices. 

) “There has also been a decrease in the 
production of certain important com- 
modities, particularly agricultural. For 
instance, thirty-cent cotton in part is due 

to to decreased production, as indicated by 

of the following figures for the United States: 
io 1911 16,100,000 bales 

is 1912 14,100,000 

1913 14,600,000 “ 

B= 1914 16,900,000 “ 

3. 1915 12,000,000 “ 

¢ 1916 12,500,000“ 

re 1917 12,300,000 “ 
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“Under normal conditions, two or three 
short-crop years in succession lead to a 
higher level of prices. It is.a well accepted 
principle of economics that a decrease of 
10 per cent. or 20 per cent. in the supply 
of a product is likely to lead to a much 
greater increase in price. 

“As a further illustration, it may be men- 
tioned that the high wheat prices of the 
past year were caused by a short crop in 
the United States which followed a practical 
failure of the Argentine wheat crop. The 
losses through the sinking of ships and in- 
ability to move the surplus crop of Aus- 
tralia further intensified the effect of the 
short crops in those two countries. It is 
questionable whether the price of wheat, 
due to limitations of supply, would have 
been forced to much higher levels if the 
Allied Governments had not established 
a certain level of prices. 

“These four economic factors—intensi- 
fication of demand, disruption in distri- 
bution, shortage of supplies of certain eom- 
modities, and shortage of labor—certainly 
must be considered as forces generating an 
inerease in prices. 

“In this country, the rise of prices was 
made possible by the fact that the demand 
was backed up by purchasing power. 
Other countries have sent us a net addition 
of over $1,000,000,000 gold, which has been 
added to our monetary supply. 

“The increase in the price-level, oc- 
casioned by the causes enumerated above, 
has necessitated more money to do the 
same volume of business, as judged by the 
amount of commodities. As an example 
of this, increased wages and increased 































Equip your office 
as Uncle Sam equips 
his men-of-war 


Furniture on a U.S. battleship must 
be staunch against the racking roll of the 
seas—moisture-proof—unburnable. 


—And good-looking enough to pass 
muster in the spick-and-span quarters of 


our sea-going fighters. 


So, logically, Uncle Sam has chosen Art Metal 
Steel furniture for the majority of his new battle- 


ships. 


Your office deserves Art Metal, too—steel files, 
steel desks, even steel waste baskets. 
7. It tells the story of Art Metal. 


Booklet No. 31 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Jamestown, N. Y. 
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FUSES 


cut 
costs 80% 
and over. An 
“Drop Out” Renewal 
restores a blown 


Kinzie & Orleans Sts., 
Sole Mane 
” 100%, Guaranteed Indicator 





annual fuse maintenance 
~. Can be used over 
inexpensive 
Link 
Economy 
Fuse to its original efficiency. 

ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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And How To 


LONC LIFE ittain i 


Brief, simple, practical rules for everyday life, By 
Dr. Kintzing.. i2mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1,10. 
FUNK G “WAGHALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Sweet Peas and 


How to Grow Them 
By H. H. THOMAS 


Every amateur gardener knows of the difficulties 
of growing sweet peas successfully, and of keeping 
the plants in bloom during the hot days of summer. 
He has also doubtless heard of the wonderful success 
of English gardeners in raising sweet peas. Here is 
a fully illustrated book with thorough text on how 
to grow sweet peas successfully, written by an Eng- 
lishman who knows from practical experience every- 
thing you would wish to know about sweet peas from 
a discussion of varieties, through the various methods 
of raising them, to their diseases. With nsmerous illus- 
trations. remo, cloth, 60 cents net ; postpaid 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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J 
This Refrigerator 

Enables You to be a 

Food Conservationist 


D CONDITIONS, this year, 
have forced a definite responsi- 
bility on American housewives—that of 
eliminating food waste. Your refriger- 
ator therefore becomes an important 
cog in the food conservation movement. 
Choose a Bohn Syphon for its efficiency 
during the war. Your choice will save 
you money in the peace years to come 
and assure food that is safe and of 
fresh flavor. 


Rapid air circulation through the food 
chambers, easy cleaning, proper drain- 
age, low temperature, durability—these 
are the essential features which the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator has, for 
many years, provided. Largest users 
of refrigerators endorse it. 


CUTS ICE BILLS 
Insulation, that hidden feature of a re- 
frigerator, is very important. Flaxlinum 
insulation in the Bohn is permanent— 
never loses its efficiency. It enables the 
maintenance of lower temperature with 
the same or smaller ice consumption. 


Ask the Bohn dealer in your city to 
demonstrate Bohn advantages. If you 
wish we will send you literature and 
name of Bohn dealer nearest you. 


We also make Bohn Sanitor Kitchen 
Tables — $6.75 and up—St. Paul 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
1410 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Newark Chicago 
53 W. 42d St. 913 BroadSt. 68 E.Washington St. 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San Francisco 
Parmalee-Dorhmann Co., Los Angeles 
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| value of inventories have made it necessary 
for business men to increase their working 
| capital. In addition, we find that the vol- 
ume of business has increased. During the 
period of the present war the volume of busi- 
ness has increased 30 per cent. as measured 
by units of commodities. Railroads have 
carried increased quantity of merchandise. 
Pig-iron production, a usual barometer of 
the volume of business, has increased from 
30,722,000 tons in 1913 to 39,043,000 in 
1916 and 38,195,000 in 1917.” 


BANK -CLEARINGS CONTINUE VERY 
HEAVY 


While bank-clearings ‘‘continue to run 
into large figures, thus reflecting activity 
in trade and very high prices for com- 
modities,” there has been, according to 
Bradstreet’s, an ‘‘almost entire absence of 
speculation in practically every quarter.” 
An important factor in conditions, how- 
ever, has been the fact that the hand of 
the Government ‘‘has been pretty well 
spread over movements in leading markets 
other than..cotton.’”’ There has been no 
marked diminution of activity in internal 
movements, taken in.a collective sense, 
so that unusual business seems strong 
enough to ‘“‘offset such curtailment as has 
occurred in the so-called non-essential 
lines.”” Whether the curtailment thus far 
effected has assumed striking proportions, 
‘in the face of the known broad trends 
ereated by war-work,’”’ is a matter which 
the writer finds not easily demonstrated. 
With more men being drawn into militant 
life it is possible, however, that the future 
“‘may see enforced contraction in ordinary 


lines.”” Meanwhile, what we know is that 
bank -clearings ‘‘are still extraordinarily 
heavy.” He continues: 


“The total for March, a month of five 
Sundays and one quite generally observed 
holy day, Good Friday, was $25,841,494,761, 
which sum eclipsed any previous record for 
March. At the same time the aggregate 
just registered is only 1.6 per cent. below 
that of January, while being 17 per cent. in 
excess of the total for February, 5.1 per cent. 
above the showing made in March of 1917, 


| and 25.4 per cent. over the like month in 


1916. 
“One of the most illuminating reflections 
noted in connection with the outcome last 
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month is that afforded by the figures out- 
side of New York. These disclose an 
aggregate of $12,001,213,380, also a high 
record for March, and the largest total 
recorded since November of last year, 
whereas the exhibit for New York indi- 
cates a loss of 2.7 per cent. from March, 1917. 
That for the zone outside of New York 
discloses a’rise of 16 per cent. Incidentally, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Baltiffore, Cin- 
einnati, Omaha, Louisville, Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, and St. Joseph all 
report new record payments, and 
cities reflect increases over March last 
year, while only thirty-three suffered losses. 
New York’s total for March, $13,840,281,- 
381, shows an increase of 12.9 per cent. over 
February, while declining 2.7 per cent. from 
March, 1917, tho rising 10.3 per cent. over 
March, 1916, ‘and excelling every other corre- 
sponding month. Stock-market operations 
at the metropolis were very light through- 
out most of March, but dealings in bonds, 
especially in governmental issues, eX- 
panded to a new high record. For the 
country outside of New York the aggre- 
gate, as already mentioned, was $12,001,- 
213,380, which sum not only discloses a 
rise of 22.7 per cent. over February, but also 
shows a gain of 3.8 per cent. over January, 
of 16 per cent. over March, 1917, and of 
48 per cent. over the corresponding month 
in 1916. 

‘*While the showing for the first-quarter 
of 1918, $74,151,096,741, exceeds that of 
any precisely similar three months, larger 
sums were recorded in the final quarter 
of 1916, and in the second, third, and fourth 









— Health and 
relief from con- 
stipation. Medicine? 
. Just eat, each day, 
a delicious bran muffin 


inode Pills 


LA. a lealth clean, coarse Bran supply the 
to exercise the 
== and Ca normal bowel activ- 
ity. Then too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed 
on the J mg of package, produces a break- 
fast mufhi -” mg is really delicious! Don't 


























doubt et medicine — use 
PRLSBURY'S EAT BRAN and bid 


good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 
(Except in far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a 
full-sized ae | (the 10c additional is for wrap- 
ping and postage). 
Department “‘L"* 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 









Package! 











The Measure of a MAN 


His life considered as (1) natural (2) rational (8) psyche 

(@) spiritua] man Bs CHARLES BRODIE PaTTERSOs. 
Cloth. $1.20 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW VORE 





New Light on Prussian Plots 


The far-reaching designs of German Im- 
perialism, as evidenced in the subtle 
schemes of Prince Bismarck and his as- 
sociates to bring about the downfall of 
Ludwig Il. of Bavaria, because of his 
avowed ant to the 

of the Hohenzollerns, are laid | bare in 
a fascinating new bool 


The Tragedy of a Throne 


by HILDEGARDE EBENTHAL. The story 
of how the impressionable young king 
was alienated from his friends, sur- 
rounded by Prussian spies, and finally 
driven to his death by persecution, 
reads like a romance, but it is backed 
up by a mass of reliable evidence, much of it new to the reading 
public. The part played by Richard Wagner in the drama will 
come as a surprise to many of the admirers of the great composer. 
The series of thrilling ago gy leading to the King’s sensational 
end which made possible the founding of the German it 

and indirectly the present world-war, will hold your attention 
like a novel and will make clear many things about the constitu- 








RICHARD WAGNER 


tion of the German federated States that will be of profound 
interest at this juncture. 

Royal 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, 382 pp., $3.50; by mail, $3.65 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354 4th Ave., New York 
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uarters of 1917. But the total just given 
Beclosees gain of 3.7 percent. over the initial 
three months of 1917. New York’s total, 
$40,818,704,966, falls below that of 1917 
to the extent of 3. L.per cent. . The showing 
for the country outside of the metropolis, 
$33,332,391;775, is the second best on 
record, being only exceeded by the con- 
eluding quarter of 1917, and at the same 
time the aggregate set forth represents an 
increase of 13.6 per cent. over the first three 
months of last year. 

Changes in clearings in December, 1917, 
as well as for January, February, and 
March, 1918, are shown by sections in the 
following table, comparsions being with 
the like periods in the preceding year: 


Inc., Ine., Ince., Inc., Three 
w Jan., Feb., Mar., Mos. 
7 1918 1918 1918 1918 
6 9.0 4.1 11.0 8.1 
2 a7 4.0 *2.8 2.9 

3.0 2.3 6.3 11.7 6.6 

3.7 2.3 7.5 11.9 7.1 
6 29.1 35.6 40.5 35.0 
2 40.4 41.7 48.5 43.6 
8 18.1 22.8 16.5 18.7 
1 3.3 2.6 5.1 3.7 
7 *2.6 *4.2 me 5 *3.1 
5 12.2 12.8 16.0 13.6 

°.3 9.6 6.1 2.1 5.9 





“It will be seen that the South presents 
the heaviest gain over March, 1917, viz., 
48.5 per cent., while the Southwest reflects 
an advance of 40.5 per cent. The far West 
scored an increase of 16.5 per cent., the 
Northwest 11.9 per cent., the West 11.7 per 
eent., and the New England group 11 per 
cent. The Middle Division shows a loss 
of 2.8 per cent., the three principal cities, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg, 
having suffered decreases. 

“In the annexed, monthly record high 
points for a number of cities are given: 










EY i cccuceswead oot. ° a a esas »$16,935,607,252 
Chicago. ...3....005- March, 1918.......... 2,345,045,166 
it unis cep onan’ ase. ‘eT 1,246,925,749 
Philadelphia ..-October, 1917. ........ 1,569,400,621 
St. Louis. .... ...November, 1917....... 844,264 
Pittsburg. .... ...October, 1917......... 359,437,897 
Kansas City. .... -March, 1918.......... 918,667,804 
San Francisco... ..-November, 1917....... 473,683,033 
a Satin October, 1917......... 192,165, 
Baltimore............March, 1918........ 215,658,626 
Cincinnati... .. ..-March, 1918.......... 237,459,299 
New Orleans. . . . .December, ee ehet 238,883,673 
Cleveland... .. July, 1917 | RE 365,364,877 
Detroit... ... eS = ita Ree 244,102,000 
“ae March, 1918.......... 293,573,000 
Louisville. . PU CUS 111,626,519 
EEE Sash cen wace November, 1915 79,253,855 
Rc sdcccenasced March, 1918.......... 128,120,000 
Milwaukee........... March, 1918.......... 129,708,814 
SNS 5 Sd ove delee-ale December, 1917....... 235,053,500 
EEE SEE October, 1917......... 106,670,532 
Ss cn ccedesseeb’ October, 1917... . 94,589,626 
Providence. .......... October, si... 55,378,400 
Portland, Ore......... October, 1917... 108,442,951 
SEL Rak os dass de 5 November, 1915. 55,329,242 
Indianapolis. ......... March, 1918...... 5 
Savannah............ October, 1917... .. 


November, 1917 
Nevember, 1917. 
...March, 1918.... 

. .November, 1917. 
October, 1917......... 


AS TO A YEAR’S CHANGES IN 
STOCKS 





Among the reviews of the war-year— 
April 6, 1917, to April 6, 1918—not the 
least striking is one of the stock market, 
as compiled for The Financial World. The 
year showed many changes in prices. 
The fall was the more striking because 
the market for fully two months before 
we entered the war ‘‘had been going down 
in anticipation of our participation in the 
conflict.” The selling movement con- 
tinued for many months. In coppers and 


the industrials occurred the following 
changes: 
Copper Group 

April 6,1917 April6,1918 Change 

tec aocbuvdvias 813% —17% 

Chie OS 237% 154% — 8% 
Chino Copper.............. 56 41 —15 

reene Cananea............ 4214 4014 — 1% 

ED wisis's schenscesee 5716 474% —10% 

OS Ee 447, 31% —13% 

Nevada Sr 23% 1834 — 4% 

Ray Consolidated. ......... 304% 24% — 6% 

Utah Copper....... pevivus 112% 7914 —33% 

Industrial Group 

Allis Chalmers.............. 2614 235 — 2% 

— TT eee 48 42 — 6 
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While“ bound out” at the 
age of 11, W. L. Douglas 
was frequently required 
to haul leather and other 
materials in a wheelbar- 
row a distance of about 
two miles. On one occa- 
sion he was stopped by a 
charcoal man who was so 
blackened up he did not 
recoghize him. It proved 
to be a relative who re- 
ported to his mother the 
tasks, far beyond his 
strength, given W. L. 
Douglas to perform and 
he was finally permitted 
to return home. 














high prices 
ing W.L.Douglas 
best 


tres of America. 


before they leave the factory. ; 

The value is guaranteed 

the wearer — against 
or inferior shoes. 


Youcansave money by war 


known shoes inthe fe 


haw quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 

ence in making fine shoes. 

The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- ¥// 
They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 


L.DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 56 78 & $8 


W.L. . Douglas name and the 









and 


BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. 


They 


cost no more in San Francisco-than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CA UTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 


name and the retail 


bottom and the inside top facing. 
only protection against high 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


shoes. 


price is stamped on the 
his is your 
prices for inferior 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Dougioe 


stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Doug 
Take no other make. 


— local dealer for them. 


store, 
Write for 


let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 





Copyright. W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





WS nig 


President 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CoO. 
161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





A LITTLE TREASURE 


The Expert Cleaner : 


house. Hundreds of useful recipes. 12mo, Pe iy 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 


FOR EVERY a gery 


cleanevery- 
Cees | 4 sae 


NEW YORK 


w best to 


75 jf, 
$1.62. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 

thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
the way to success and happiness by proper traini: 
will, Will make life over for you. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


r2mo, cloth. $1.50; 
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Coal is a sinew of war. 


Help conserve its use. The 


sure way is by positive control on each radiator you use, 
as you control your gas or electricity. 


ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric System Steam or Vapor Heat 


The ADSCO Valve on each 


radiator with the ADSCO regu- 
lator at the source of supply, in- 
sures the use of the minimum 
of heat, because of positive con- 
trol. 
%, %, and use only that much 
radiation. 


You can open valves 4% 


Besides saving 20% to 30% 
fuel cost, this simple ADSCO 
System saves 10% to 15% on 
pipes, fittings and labor. No 
noise—no leaky, wasteful valves 
—no complicated devices. 


Write for Bulletin 133-D 


“ted names of your architect and steamfitter. 


Dealers, Write for prop- 


ou are interested in heating a group of buildings, ask for our 


“Cent ral Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 





Branches: 





New York 





General Office and Works: No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Chicago Seattle 
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produces just the 
right thickness and: 
depth.of jaws, -with, 
greater, strength “and 
longer Teverage than 
usuaily found in wrenches 

of the same size. 
Mossberg Adjustable 
“Wrenches “K”’ Series 
ao ‘been developed to meet the 
‘particular needs of the Automobile 
. The. movable jaw made of: 
Bed steel is a guarantee to be sev- 
era} times more durable eet pat sa 
one-piece jaw, making Mossberg 
” line oon some ge practical 
cae dependable. These inexpensive 
‘wrenches will stand ‘up and show their 

ularly in the 
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OU may have nothing to insure 
but yourself. Then insure your- 
Your ability to work is your one 
asset. A Hartford accident policy 
will give you an income when sick or 
disabled. 
Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 


self. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ee April, 6.1917 April 6, 1918 Chawe 
American Smelting Te S ere 10142 775% — 23% 6 
Baldwin Locomotive 5914 7633 +17) 
Central Leather. ........... 9014 67 — 128 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 494 38 14) 
Bethlehem Steel... .... 142 79 —63 
Int. Mere. Marine.......... 32 26 -— 6 
Int. Mere. Marine, pfd.. .:. 87% 937 + 64 
General Motors............ 1153¢ 120 + 4 
Mexican Petroleun 893, 9474 + 5lo 
Midvale Steel. ........ 5934 4635 — 1385 
— _ & Steel. ...... 80 7956 ~—- 3 
Studebaker. ........ 41 9474 +5334 
Texas og Pease < 22114 14634 —T4!y 
reer 113 9134 —214 


The writer thinks the obvious comment 
to be made on the industrial list would be a 
query as to why railroad equipment shares 

‘stood up so well, or at least recovered 
so smartly since last fall’s low prices.” 
The expectation in the first three months 
of the 
for equipment would be liberal and so 
keep these companies going at top speed. 
All three had large war-orders and were 
likely to show better results from these 
in the second year as they had the mistakes 
of the first year to profit by. Steel issues 
showed disappointment. While their excess- 


profits taxes were unusually large, ‘this 
feature was not fully realized in all its 
bearing when we entered the war.”’ For 
railroads the figures were: 

April 6, 1917 April 6, 1918 Change 
Atchison... . ‘ 1025, R35, — 188 
Baltimore & Ohio. . 78 §2! 251o 
Canadian Pacific 160!. 138}, 22} 
C., M. & St. P. 8134 41 #9! 
Great Northern, pfd 112% sys 23 
Iilinais Central . 104 63, ily 
*Lehigh Valley. ... ; 65). 581, 74 
Missouri Pacific . . . 291, 22 7ty 
N. Y. Central Be 41, 71, — 233, 
New Haven.... Lt ae 281, —l5!, 
Northern Pacific. .. 10535 85! —19' 
*Pennsylvania. 53 44 -— 9 
*Reading. . 9514 82 131g 
Southern Pacific. 95) ¢ 83 12! 
Southern Railway 277 2214 554 
Southern Railway, pfd 58 581, ! 
Union Pacifie 137% 12 20% 17'4 
Wabash. 11? 1% —- # 
Wabash, “ A 49, 411 » —&8 
Wabash, “ B”. 241 22! — 1, 

*850 par. 


It was the coppers and railroad shares 
that received the roughest handling. 
The war opened up a discouraging vista for 
railroads ‘‘as they faced costs of opera- 
tions, which were bounding up alarmingly 
from week to week after we entered the 
conflict, while the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seemed deaf to all appeals 
for help.” 


‘‘hecame a practical impossibility and the | 


cost of short-term borrowing rose briskly.” 
Meanwhile, 
most of the big lines, especially those in the 
East, and a heavy liquidating movement 
took place. The down swing in coppers 
due to ‘‘the passage of the excess- 
profits tax law, the limitation placed on 
copper metal prices, and several significant 
dividend reductions.” 
that at present all three of these groups 


earnings began to fall off for | 


The writer believes 


| of stocks are well iquidated. But for the | 


uncertain war-situation on the French 

front, ‘‘substantial recoveries might be 

confidently expected.”’ 

THE GREAT INCREASE IN OUR 
IMPORTATIONS 


The writer of .a bulletin just issued by 
the National City Bank remarks that ‘‘raw 


SILK 


| silk at $5 per pound has apparently no 


terrors for the people of the United States 
or for the manufacturers who supplied them 
with the $500,000,000 worth of silk goods 
which they consumed in 1917.”" The value 


| of this raw silk was double that of the raw 


silk imported in 1915 “‘and far exceeded that 
of any earlier year.”” Never before had so 
high a price been paid for it. The quantity 
imported in 1917 was 36,500,000 pounds 


| against 32,455,000 pounds in 1916 and 


30,979,000 in 1915, and the value, in- 
cluding 6,800,000 pounds of ‘‘waste,’’ was 





year was that Government orders | 


e 
Lift Corns out 
o e A 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 








Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without 

Freezone 


soreness 


a twinge of pain. 
hard soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. Yov feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward: 
A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., 


CONVERSATION 
WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. 


removes corns, 


a few 
Cincinnati, OQ, 





An attractively written plea 
for a closer observance of the niceties that make con- 
versation a charm and a delight. Shows how the tact- 
ful talk which succeeds in a drawing-room will also give 
amana subtle power in business. Enlivened with felic- 
itous quotations and shrewd comment. _ Indispensable 
tothe socially ambitious. 12mo, cloth, 186 pp., 75 cents 
net; by mail, 83c. 


ae » “ | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
In these conditions financing | 





POWDER IN oHOES 
Ao WELL AS GUNS 


Foot = Ease to be Added to E uipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit Free 

Press, among other things says: ‘“The theory 

is that soldiers whose feet are in good con- 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide,” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoes 
each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bags or 
“Kits,” Allen’s Foot=Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men.of the navy. 
It is used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal- 
louses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps and in 
the army and navy., —A dvertisement. 
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$190,000,000 against $150,000,000 in 1916 
and $95,000,000 in 1915. The average 
price in 1917 was over $5 per pound against 
$4.42 per pound in 1916, the former high 
record year, and $3.53 per pound in 1915. 
During the second half of the year 1917 
the import price ranged as high as $5.75 
per pound. The writer says further, on 
yarious aspects of this striking condition 
in one branch of our foreign trade: 





See 


“Should the relation of the value of out- 
put to the value of raw material hold good 
for the calendar year 1917, the value of the 
silk product of the country for that year 
would approximate $500,000,000 at factory 
prices against $254,000,000 in 1914; $107,- 
000,000 in 1899; $87,000,000 in 1889; 
$41,000,000 in 1879, and $12,000,000 in 
1869. At the same time the value of silk 
manufactures imported in 1917 was $39,- 
718,000 and exceeded that of any earlier 
year. 

“ “None of the textile manufacturing 
industries of the country has shown as 
rapid an increase as has that of silk, for 
which the entire raw material is imported. 
The value of the manufactures of silk as 
reported by the census grew from $41,- 
000,000 in 1879 to $254,000,000 in 1914, 
the latest census; that of cotton goods 
from $192,000,000 in 1879 to $701,000,000 
in 1914 and that of. woolens from $238,- 
000,000 in 1879 to $464,000,000 in 1914. 
Thus silk manufactures in 1914 were six 
times as much in value as in 1879; cotton 
goods three and one-half times as much, 
and woolens only twice as much as in 





valuations of out turn, supplied by the 
census reports. 

“All of the raw silk used in our manu- 
facturing industries is brought from abroad, 
chiefly from the other side of the globe. Of 
the ‘36,500,000 pounds of raw silk im- 
ported in 1917, 29,369,000 came from 
Japan; 6,934,000 from China, and 172,- 
000,000 from ‘other countries,’ chiefly 
Italy and France. Raw-silk production has 
been disturbed by the war, that of Europe, 
which formerly produced about 20 per cent. 
of the world’s output, having been prac- 
tically suspended by war-activities, and 
this is also true to a considerable degree 
of the production of Turkey in Asia. 
European production fell from 11,000,000 
pounds in 1912 to a little more than 
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8,000,000 in 1916; Asiatic production, 
chiefly from China and Japan, advanced 
from 43,500,000 to 45,380,000 pounds; 
all of these figures relating necessarily 
to the silk entering international trade, 
since no figures are available as to actual 
quantity produced. Japan, which in recent 
years has made highly scientific studies 
of the silk-producing industry, now sup- 
plies fully two-thirds of the silk entering 
international trade, more than _ three- 
fourths of our own importation in 1917 
having been drawn from Japan and the 
remainder chiefly from China. 
“The manufacture of artificial silk- 
fiber as a substitute for that produced by 
the silkworm, which had made consider- 
able progress prior to the war, has been 
interrupted not only by the demand for 
labor for other lines, but especially because 
of the fact that the materials from* which 
artificial silk was produced are now re- 
quired for the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives, nitric acid, and sulfurie acid, 
transforming cotton or wood-pulp into 
nitrated cellulose, which, by the addition 
of aleohol and ether, becomes collodion, 
which, in turn, when prest through capillary 
tubes, forms threads similar to those pro- 
duced by the silk-worm, and is utilized 
both for mixing with natural silk in the 
various manufacturing industries and as a 
substitute for silk in cotton industries. 
The manufacture of artificial silk was 
making such rapid progress prior to the 
war as to lead to the belief by many that 
it would prove a formidable rival to the 
silkworm industry, the world’s output 
of artificial silk in the year before the war 
having exceeded $30,000,000 in value.” 





1879, these figures being in all cases factory , 
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uick 
—tready for the next stroke. And—it holds oat 
the bit in position; steadies the drive; rests Spiral 
the arm between, thrusts;—lets a man do Ratchet 
faster and more accurate work. Screw. 
You can drive or draw screws one-handed, driver 
in cramped places or ’way above your head With 3 sizes 
where you can’t use both hands. All you bape 
do is PUSH—no pulling; no twisting; no No. 130 
slipping. No energy wasted! Efficiency! “(illustrated)” 






A big time-saver, especially where many Price, $2.40 
screws are driven. 

For mechanic or amateur, there’s no 
screw-driver in all tooldom like this 
improved spiral ratchet screw-driver! 
Right- and left-hand ratchet, and 














No. 131—Heavy Pattern 
Price, $3.15 

No. 135—Light Pattern 
Price, $1. 













Your dealer can supply you 







Write us 












rigid adjustment. » rials fee 
The “YANKEE” Quick Return Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver Fag Ban? 






makes an excellent push drill, too. Attachments obtainable: 
Chuck and 8 Drill Points; Screw-holder Bit ; Screw-eye 
Holder; Countersink. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


screw-driving, 

wood - boring 
and meial- 
drilling and 
-tapping tools. 









































5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS SHALER LINE 


SHALER 


Touch a match to the non-flaming chemical fuel. In 5 minutes you 


have a 
do it. 
izer anywhere—in any weather. 
cost of spare tubes and repairs. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT (34122 Uti) $1.50 
The vulcanizer, six round Patch & Heat Units for punctures and six oblong 
units for cuts and tears—with full instructions, only $1.50. 


SOLD BY ACCESSORY DEALERS AND GARAGES 


Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you can mend your tubes anywhere with the 
SHALER 5-Minute Vulcanizer. Write for Free Book—“The Care of Tires. 


1 C.A.SHALER CO., 1200 Fourth Street, : 


aa lasting, “feather-edge” repair. So simple a child can 
o acid, cement or gasoline. You can use this safety vulcan- 
Carry it in your tool box—save 
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There's little fun in having 
it played against you! 


new medium size, medium wei 


DUNLOP “30 
GOLF BALL 


you'll be startled at his phenomenal 

and his superb playing on the green 

an uncomfortable revelation. 
From your golf. professional 


$1 each $12 per doze: 
“*20" *—small size } 85 each 
“31""—small size § $10 per dozen 


DUNLOP RUBBER CoO., 


Birmingham, Eng. 














F your opponent uses this wonderful 


buy 
the remarkable new DU NLOP “30° 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


| EASY 


is consulted as arbiter. 





in 6 


“EK. E. M.,” 


mean? 


ght nécted. with Loretto 


° | think there is such a thing as ‘Our Lady of 
Loretto.’ 

Loreto is a town in N: E. Italy, famous for ** Pall-mall: 
drives, | a shrine of the Madonna, supposed to con- 
willbe |} | tain the “Holy House” of Nazareth, which 
| was reputed to have been carried by angels 

from Palestine to Dalmatia, and afterward 2 . 

: “across the Adriatic to a wood near Recanati; | ™#!l (@’s as in 
m from ‘this wood (lauretum) the town may have 
derived. its name. The “Holy House” has 


figured largely in art, 
difficulty in 


pictures -from 


Ltd. 


any 

















American Representative: IT. W.NIsBLEetrt, in “The Catholic 
Suite 2014-5, 305 Fifth Avenue, New York pages 454-456, and 
eT Lorreto”’ in volume xii, p 
which, under the caption 
Saving Money for Authors p. 360), 
de la Jeune Lorette, 


is the purpose patpatves: prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 





Litt. Managing Fditor of the “Sraxpaxp Dic- 
TIONARY. Fells many possible economies learned tromlong | st. Charles River about eight miles northwest 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, f Sin Clahemnits 
etc. ‘“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ | © Quebec, Canada. 
Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from | . 
j “H. B,"” Cumberland, Ia.— Please tell me 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 











It is the U. S. Postal 
Service which not oniy 
binds together all the 
States of the Union. 
bat connects them with 
all the countries of the 
world. The fase 
work is vividly told in 

THE UNITED STATES POST OFF 


Business 
Organiza 





Of this remarkable new hook Secretary of State 

writes: “It appears te me to be a volume of very 

and one which will render a Valuable servi 
400 pp., cloth bound; $1.50 net; 


The World’s Greatest 


pating stery of this great organization and its 


By Daniel C. Roper, formerly First- Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Robert Lansing 
great interest 


fn fail $1.62 


PANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


has Mohammedanism’” 


there were 221,825,000 


world. 


tion | “C, A: B.” 


New 


ICE 


cupfuls, pailfuls. 


of plurals. 








THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 





In thie column, to decide questions concerning 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





prey, 0 as in obey, a as in artistic. 


Loretto, 
origin of the name Loretto ? 
Do you know of any picture of or con- 
(that is, 
Loretto) that could be-used as 


and you should have no 
obtaining 
good 
a scholarly article on the 
Encyclopedia,” 
another on 


gives a graphic account of Notre Dame 
“Our Lady of New Loreto" 
an Indian village situated on the east bank of the 


what place does Mohammedanism hold among 
the religions of the world. 


Before the Great War it was estimated that 


York, N. 
arbitrate the following difference: ‘A’ 
that the plural of spoonful is spoonfuls. 
contention is that spoonsful is correct. 
The dictionary under -ful says: 
this suffix form the plural by a terminal s; as, (1) 
The forms cupsful, etc., 
not in accordance with the rule for the formation 
Cups full, ete., are correct for 


than one 


CHAIR 


“E. 


the current 


Minn.—‘‘ What is the 
What does the word 
in Italy." 
with the original melle, 
a trade-mark? Il 





. ar S 
reproductions of the | Bear St 


art-dealer. There is 
“Santa Casa di Loreto” 
volume xiii, 
“ Recanati and 
. 360, of the same work, 
* Lorette”’ (volume ix, 


1656}. 


majority 


ast 
How many followers la 


the first. 


Mohammedans in the 


Y.—" Kindly 
c ontends 


ever the 
since 
“Nouns having 


are while 


‘more 





ruling both “spoons full” 
be used, but “spoensful”’ is inadmissible. 


8. V. D., 
rect to say, 
conneetion with Pall-Mall? 
e or a, and is it pronounced as spelled? 


(1611) as “ 
to strike and cast a wooden ball with, much yseq 


from pelle, shovel, and meiler, mix. 
pronunciation Dr. Vizetelly in 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced"’ says 


pronunciation for an old game of mallet and ball 
was indicated by Perry (1777) and approximate 
more closely to the original Old French pallemaili. 


But see the next word, in which the 
alley where the game was played survives. 
‘This game was heretofore used at the Alley | 
Jameses, and ' 
Biowunt Glossographia s. v. 


“Pall Mall: 
pronunciation 
rendered in former as in modern times. 
of the educated commons of England 
now give to the a’s the sound the letter has in ‘at’: 
some affectedly fastidious persons give them the 
same sound as e¢ in ‘get 
days of Pepys (1633-1703), when the street’s name 
was spelled Pell Mell, and a third but less pedan- 
tic class give them the sound they have in ‘ball, 
It is somewhat curious that while Walker urges the 
as the correct pronunciation (in analogy with 
the pronunciation of mall, a mallet) he indicates 

What Pope observes of the learned inf 

another case is but too applicable in this: 
*** So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.’ 


“ER. B&B. T.. 
capital of Georgia? 
was the capital removed from there? (2) 
Was Milledgeville ever the capital of Georgia?” 
Augusta was the capital of Georgia fora 
during 
Milledgeville 
1878, Atlanta became the 


cup, each being full.’"" Under ¢ 
and “spoonfuls” my 


* Burlingame, Kan.—“ Is it gg 
Nie rushed pell-mell'? Has it any 
Is it s yelled wit] 


One of the definitions of pell-mell is “ with) 
headlong rush.”’ It 
is pronounced 


is spelled with an ¢ 
pel’'mell’. It is derived fro, 


| D. E. W.,” Parkersburg, W. Va.—‘ What is Old French. Pall-Mall is derived from the: 
| the correct pronunciation of F -etrograd 2” Italian palla, ball, and maglio, mallet, and cam 
Petrograd is pronounced pé‘tro-grad—é as in | into English through the Old French palmaij 
pallemaille, or palemaile, which Florio defined 


a stick with a mallet at one end of jj 
Pell-mell is from the Old French peli. 

Of the 
“A Desk-Book o 
(a’s as in ‘at’). 


This 


pal’’-mal’ 





palmail, than either of the absurd extremes pall- 


‘all’) and pel’’mel’ (e’s as in ‘ bell’) 
name of | 


vulgarly called Pel-Mel,’ 
Pale Maille (London, 


pal mal [A street in London]. The 
of this name variously 
The great 


has been 


"and have done so since the 





Fla.—‘‘ (1) Was Augusta 


* Tampa, 
If so, how long 


the Revolution. (2) 
sapital in 1807. In 
capital. 
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WARD LINE 


Direct service on fast twin-screw 
steamers from New York to 


HAV AN AND POINTS 


IN CUBA 
Sailings every Saturday 


MEXICO siitincs™” 


To Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico 





Frequent calls at Nassau, Bahamas 

and fall information on request 

New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 


——- 








FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 





MAIL US 10c WITH ANY SIZE FILM 
for development and six velvet prints. Best 
material. Skilled o tors. Send name for 
details. Roano! 


to Finishing Co., 235 
Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





Parisians Out-of-Doors 


By F. Berkeley Smith. A-delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
people in and aroun aris. Numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


The Other Side of the Lantern 


By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. 
A personally conducted tour around 
the world without leaving your arm- 
chair. As physician to the late King 
of England, Sir Frederick was favored 
with letters of introduction which 
enabled him to see every phase of 
life (of court and people) in the vari- 
ous countries visited. A peculiarly 
graphic style enables him to present 
these in most vivid form to the reader. 
Several printings have been called for, 
the truest measure of its interest. 

Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net ; by- mail, $2.40 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


HELP. WANTED 











MEN—WOMEN, 18 or over, wanted imme- 
diately. $100 month. Thousands U. S. 
Government war positions open Write 
withost delay, for list. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Department O-117, Rochester, N. Y. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS. Trade-marks and Copyrights. 
Our handbook on patents will be sent free on 
request. All patents secured through us are 
described without cost to the patentee in the 
Scientific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 688 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 


AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults.. Send sketch or model for search. 
haem Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, - 





WANTED IDEAS.— Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free. Pat- 
ents advertised Free. _We assist inventors to 
sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 759 Ninth,Washington, D. C 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 

NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 , 2 R. copies 

from pen, pencil, typewriter. sya Tria or 
latine. 38-000 firms use it. 30 De 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. 

& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





_OLD STAMPS AND COINS 





Will pay $2.00 for-1904 Dollar, proof; 10c for 
1912 nickels, S. Mint; $100.00for Dime 1894, 
S. Mint. We want thousands of coins. We 
offer up to $1000.00 tor certain dates. Send 
4c for Large Hlus. Coin Circular. Numis- 
matic Bank, Dept. 10, Fort Worth, Texas. 





SIGH GRADE AGENTS a SALESMEN 


A PARROT with our amen Talk” 


could sell “CARBONVOID.’ Ve desire 
distributers for counties and groups of 
counties. Territory protected. Ten dozen 
lots, your name on container. Salesmen 


make nine sales out of ten calls—good profits, 
$1 sample post paid 60c equals 50 gallons 
gasoline eliminates carbon in motors— 
increases mileage—best selling product today. 
Every motorist on land or water needs it 
and has a dollar to ,pay for it— repeat orders 
wonderful. 3 years’ as tests all parts 
of the world. ARBONVOID is not adul- 
terated gas, aie ball or camphor tablet. 
“CARBONVOID," Bradley Beach, J. 
Note the name. (Mention this magazine.) 


7 ADDING: MACHINES _ 


LABOR— Costs 





SAVES TIME, MONEY, 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY 
adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced a. Also directly subtracts. 
Used by U. S. Government, International 
Harvester Co. B. & O. Ry., business and 
professional men everywhere. Complete for 
$25.0 Handsome desk stand free. § 

no money, but’ write for 20-day free trial. 
RAY CO., 2026 Candler Bidg., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD offer 
you the opportunity to establish business of 
your own in which others earn up to $6,000 
ayear. Exclusive contra cts for selling Visual 
Instruction Equipment to schools and libra 
ries. Only educated men with references, cash 
deposit guarantee required. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept.. C, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Dry Batteries 
When your engine faints— 
when truck, tractor, family 


auto, or motorboat chokes 
up and loses its gait— 


When your doorbell quits; 
when electric lanterns get 
the glooms ; when telephones 
go hoarse— 


Install Columbias; they are 
easily and quickly wired up. 


With Columbias pouring 
current once more through 
the wires, everything will 
hum till the final vigorous 
kick has gone out of the 
cells; and they last long. 


No extra charge for Fahne- 
stock Spring Binding Posts. 
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Storage Batteries 


When the name Columbia 
was placed upon a storage 
battery, it meant some- 
thing of importance— 


It meant that a storage bat- 
tery worthy of that name 
had been created— 


For a quarter of a century 
the name Columbia has sig- 
nified “the best in batteries.” 


No higher tribute could be 
paid to Columbia Storage 
Batteries than to say that 
they are Columbia. 


And there’s a Columbia Ser- 
vice Station or Service Deal- 
er just a few doors away. 


Columbia ts the Symbol of Supremacy 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada 
Columbia Batteries are made and sold by Canadian 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


National Carbon Co., 
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‘Buy Them Anywhere | 


| Easily and Quickly Wired Up 
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Twins—a scrap of loyal paper 
and a tin of fighting ink! Dark 


blue, tissue-thin and parchment-tough, is 


the wonder-workin3, stencil. And by it is 
the fine art of Mimeographin3, revolution- 
ized—when it is put into service with its 
natural affinity, Mimeograph ink. These twin supplies 
are made by us to work together. Upset that relation- 
ship, the work suffers, valuable time and materials are 
lost, and our responsibility for quality and output 
ceases. @ @ With them duplicating takes on a new si; 
nificance. Not only do they quickly reproduce work 
matching, the neatest typewritin3, but by their ability to 
easily and cheaply duplicate drawings of all kinds they 


open up new channels of usefulness. Let us show you 


what they can do to help you in your work. Booklet “L” 
explains. A. B. Dick Company, Chicaj}o—and New York. 


MINEGGRAPH 
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The wider seats, the deeper 
sides and the slanting, wind- 
shield are attractions that dis- 
tinguish the New Series Mar- 
mon 34, Its economical opera- 
tion has America’s approval. 
One chassis for all types 


of bodies; 136-inch wheel- 
base; 1100 pounds lighter. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 


COMPANY 
Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Galli-Gurci 


makes Victrola Records exclusively 


“When she started the great aria of the second act she 
was still an unknown quantity. When she had finished it 
the first time she was the idol of the house.” 

Thus wrote a reviewer of Galli-Curci’s American début at Chicago 
as Gilda in Rigoletto. That début was historic. It was a scene of 
tumult and wild enthusiasm. Seldom has any singer received such 
an ovation on her first appearance. And seldom has any singer 
subsequent fame spread so fast and wide as Galli-Curci’s. 

GalliCurci makes records only for the Victrola. That was a 
foregone conclusion when she took her place securely among the 
greatest singers of the world. 

No lover of truly great and beautiful singing will long deny him} 
self the pleasure of Galli-Curci’s Victrola Records—true transcripts of 

her vivid art, ranging from the most complex and thrilling colora- 

tura arias to the tenderest and simplest lyrics of the heart. 
Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you. Victors and Victtolas—-$10 to $400 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 








